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PREFACE. 
THE title adopted for this work may not, at the first glance, seem to 
indicate the contents of the book. A word on that point, therefore, 
may not be out of place. 

In all ages and lands men haye been confronted by the appalling 
fact of sin. As a great disturbing force, it has been seen and felt by 
every tribe and race. 

Naturally enough, the question has everywhere been raised, What 
is it? Whence is it? What is its nature? What escape, if any, 
from it? These questions have been asked by the savage as well as 
by the civilized, and the answers rendered have been legion in num- 
ber and almost infinite in contrariety. Around these questions the 
hottest battles of this life have been fought—battles which have 
projected themselves across all the centuries. And still the conflict 
goes on. It was thought, therefore, that the title “The Conflict of 
Centuries” was not an inappropriate one for a book the sole object of 
which is to place in a true Biblical light the great questions of Sin 
and Regeneration. C. W. Miter. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE Christian world is divided into many parties. The boundary 
lines of creeds and confessions of faith define with sufficient clear- 
ness, the conceptions which men have formed of Christianity as a 
doctrinal system, but it is by no means difficult to find the practical 
life at absolute variance with the intellectual belief of men in all 
Churches, and in all ages of human history. 

It is not my purpose to examine any of these systems or symbols 
of faith. The man who avoids personal responsibility to his Creator 
by accepting, with unreasoning credulity and blind obedience, the 
service of a spiritual guide who is as fallible as himself, must re- 
nounce his spiritual freedom, and become the slave of priestly do- 
minion. He who looks to the ordinances and ceremonies of the 
Church as the sole channels of Divine grace and favor degrades the 
gospel from its high office as a spiritual power, and confines the 
cleansing influences of the Holy Spirit to the external and visible 
forms of Christianity. 

On the other hand, he who yields no deference to superior age and 
wisdom develops in himself a confidence in his own personal opin- 
ions which tends in the direction of anarchy in the sphere of Church 
government, and toward a spiritual pride which is destructive to all 
religious development. So, also, the disregard of all forms and cer- 
emonies, as matters too trivial to occupy attention, can only tend to- 
ward the depreciation of the spiritual truths which these external 
rites were intended to represent. 

The usefulness of a creed, as a logical expression of the system of 
truth taught in the Holy Scriptures, cannot be questioned. Never- 
theless, in the Gospels we find no collection of doctrines, no logical 

_ arrangement of ideas, which bears any resemblance to the creeds of 
Christendom. Our Saviour did not deliver to his disciples a body 
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of doctrinal teachings to be handed down to the ages following. 
The tendency of the human mind toward the undue exaltation of 
mere doctrine, as contrasted with the higher duties which belong to 
the sphere of holiness in the heart and in the life, will doubtless ac- 
count for the absence of any apparent order or system in the words 
of the Divine Teacher. The object of all religious instruction is to 
bring the heart under the dominion of the law of love, that the life 
may be in absolute conformity to the Divine will. For creeds men 
have fought and died, exhibiting undoubted heroism; but the virtue 
of the martyr is not to be compared to the patient endurance of the 
humble follower of Jesus, who takes up the cross daily and follows 
his Master through evil and through good report. 

Enthusiasm, in a good or a bad cause, may fill the soul with a 
sublime energy, and leave no place, for the time, for any sense of 
weakness, or for any degree of want. But man cannot always be 
filled with enthusiasm. Periods of reaction set in, and a painful sense 
of emptiness and helplessness takes possession of the soul. The ac- 
ceptance of any form of doctrine, however sincerely held and ably 
advocated, cannot satisfy the immortal nature. At such times in 
human experience, the tendency of the mind is often in the direc- 
tion of that species of mental inquiry which terminates in doubt. 
If I have embraced the true religion, why am I thus? The conscious- 
ness of unrest—the absence of that sustaining, comforting, mental 
elevation which manifested itself in the most positive forms of cer- 
tainty—renders the unfortunate inquirer a prey to a thousand per- 
plexities and fears. 

To some men, the remedy for this mental condition is a vigorous 
renewal of life’s tasks and duties, seeking to bury out of sight those 
problems which they cannot solve. Very much depends upon the 
temperament of the man, whether this method is attended with suc- 
cess or failure. If he has formed “the habit of close, constant self 
inspection, bringing before the mind every action of his life and ex- 


umining it with the rigid scrutiny to which he imagines that the 
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Divine Judge will subject it, the probability is that he will come to 
the conclusion that his whole religious career has been a cheat and 
a delusion. The horror that overwhelms him when he has made 
this discovery cannot be expressed in human language. If he does 
not give way to immediate despair, he begins to examine the foun- 
dations of his religious life. 

In the case we have supposed, the results of this examination pro- 
duce the conviction that there was something defective in the work 
of grace that was performed in his heart at the beginning of his ca- 
reer. This work, usually termed regeneration, now appears to him 
as an imperfect work—there was something lacking to make it com- 
pletely satisfactory and perfect in itself. He finds certain expres- 
sions in the Bible which appear to teach the doctrine of a supple- 
mentary act of grace, which perfects the work of God in the soul in 
an instant of time, and places the believer immediately upon the 
plane of those who are made perfect in love. 

For this much desired boon he begins to seek with all the energies 
of his soul aroused to action. The sense of guilt returns upon him 
with crushing power. He sees himself now, as Paul did, the chief 
of sinners, even whilst obeying the dictates of what he believed to be 
an enlightened conscience. The sincerity of this inquiring soul is 
beyond questioning. He is ready to be and to do any thing, if he : 
may by any means attain that profound sense of pardoning, sanc- 
tifying grace which ushers in the perfect love that casteth out all 
fear. 

At this stage of his religious experience, he meets with the story 
of one who has passed through the ‘same ordeal, and has come forth 
in all the triumphs of a sin-destroying faith. He learns that the gate 


‘to this paradise restored is easily found: it is simple faith in the 


blood of Jesus Christ that cleanseth from all sin. He seizes the 
thought, exercises the faith in the all-powerful Saviour, and imme- 
diately enters into rest. His soul is filled with that peace which 
passeth understanding. The loftiest forms of inspired poetry are 
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now employed to express the sublime ecstasy of his emancipated 
soul. He has overthrown the powers of evil, he has triumphed over 
the tempter, he has planted his feet upon the Rock of Ages, and de- 
fies all the agencies of evil to do him harm. 

When the first experiences of this sublime higher life haye mel- 
lowed down, and the soul is brought into contact with the prosaic ut- 
terances of those who cannot, from personal knowledge, sympathize 
with this exalted state of mind and heart, there is aroused in the 
professor of holiness a deep anxiety for the brother who is still en- 
tangled by the yoke of bondage. If there happens to be, as must of 
necessity be the case in every Church, a disposition to question the 
correctness of this experience of a “second blessing,” the man who 
knows that he has felt it begins to depreciate the Christian character _ 
of the man who denies its existence. 

It often happens that the antagonism originating at this point de- 
velops into a display of uncharitable words, and feelings greatly at 
variance with the law of love. The confident believer proclaims the 
doctrine of the utter insufficiency of regeneration, except as the 
mere threshold of the higher life. Justification, pardon of sin; re- 
generation, the dethronement of eyil from the place of dominion in 

the heart; and sanctification, the removal of eyery remnant of sin 
~ and depravity: these are the most favorable forms of expression to 
which the advocate of perfect love will consent. If his opponent 
does not see the matter from this point of view, it becomes a reason 
for believing that he cherishes with a willing mind the seeds of eyil 
in his heart, and therefore is transformed into a sinner, willfully 
blind and knowingly resisting the Holy Spirit. 

One of the cardinal points maintained by those who haye been the 
subjects of the religious experience we have described is that the- 
profession of this “second blessing” is essential to its continued pos- 
session. It is easy enough to account for this requirement. The ob- 
jective point in Christian life having been attained, it is essential 
that it should be kept constantly in view. No better method can be 


found to effect this ohject than the continuous rehearsal of the hours, 
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days, and weeks of gloom, followed by the glorious noonday light. 

The soul is brought into affectionate association with its Saviour, and 

remains eyer conscious of the gracious presence which has delivered 

it from the thralldom of sin. 

~ That many good men have passed through these stages of spirit- 

ual darkness and suffering, into the clear daylight of a sunny, cheer- 

ful religious life, is as true as that many others, equally experienced 

in the deep things of God, have not been the subjects of a similar 
_ struggle and triumph. But the erection of doctrinal barriers and 
the creation of terms and phrases caleulated to distress a large class 
of true, devoted followers of Jesus, who cannot, for obvious reasons, 
follow in the footsteps of those who prescribe a new and strange 
path to them, is an evil, and one of great magnitude. 

The habit of close, rigid, uncompromising self-inspection is not a 
profitable one. If it becomes confirmed in any case, the grateful es- 
cape from remediless despair is in the earnest, active, vigorous search 
after and-attainment of the “second blessing.” For all such per- 
sons this door of escape is certainly open. But let not such as these 
establish a mental infirmity of their own as the criterion by which 
they measure and acquit or condemn the people of God. The great 
error in the practical theology which makes this morbid introspec- 
tion of the soul a possible thing is the severance of Christ from the 
soul after the crisis of regeneration. To restin any work done for us, 
or in us, as if from that time forth we had no need of Christ except 
in so far as he is historically connected with a single phase of the 
soul’s experience, is to open the way for an assumption of judicial 
rights over ourselyes. We become our own judges when we begin to 
determine the measure of praise or blame that belongs to our actions. 
We have dismissed Christ from the personal guardianship which he 
his promised to assume, when we arrogate to ourselves the power to 
acquit or condemn. Unless we maintain in this high and funda- 
mental sense the real presence of Christ as a thing of daily, hourly 


realization, we are apt to fall into snares and delusions without 


sumber. 


and under its inspiration every requirement of scriptural 


promised to a living faith. The measure of Christian 


om thé hour of the new birth to the juan isa ‘com 


will be kept, and the perfect love, which is the privilege ( 
believer, will be as surely the possession of the soul as it 


not be fixed by the experience of a moment, and to assert that this 

development is not the natural order of human ee follow- 
ing upon the regeneration of the soul, is to contradict thee 
whilst we profess to interpret them. 


August, 1883. 
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NFLIGT OF GENTURIE 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


$1. The Question Stated. 
Axsout the close of the fifteenth century, while 
workmen were digging in the ruins of the old city 
of Antium, they exhumed a statue, the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, which has been pronounced the most per- 


- fect piece of art that human genius ever produced. 


They lifted it out of the débris which ages had ac- 
cumulated upon it, cleansed it, and reinstated it in 
its upright position. Afterward it was pedestaled 
in the Vatican at Rome, the admiration of the art 


world. There it stands, an enduring monument to 


the splendid genius and skillful hands of its un- 
known author. 

When this faultless piece of art was redeemed 
from the rubbish of Antium, it only needed to be 
eleansed from the foul accumulations upon its di- 
vine form, and to be restored to the pedestal from 
which the hand of violence had hurled it. It re- 
quired no additional members, no new element in 
its composition. The introduction of these would 
have changed the individuality of this splendid 
-work, and would have left it other than it was 


- when it came from the hand of the sculptor. 


To perpetuate, therefore, the Apollo Belvedere 
as it came from the hand of ‘the sculptor, both the 


exquisite form given to the marble and the constit- 
(15) 
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uent elements entering into its composition must 
be preserved intact. To allow speculation to as- — 
cend the throne, and begin to theorize as to what 
changes should be made, might have resulted in 
erecting an image whose head was gold, whose 
breast was silver, whose belly was brass, and whose 
legs and feet were iron and clay—a most imposing 
image indeed—but it would not have been the Apol- 
lo Belvedere. The image-builders would make sad 
work with their ponderous hammers and unskilled 
hands in their whimsical attempts at improvement 
here. From such the symmetrical statue would come 
forth a marred and ruined thing, a mere caricature 
of that which now fills the art-loving world with ad- 
miration. All, we reissert, that was needed was to 
cleanse away the débris, lift the statue to its pedes- 
tal, and thus restore it to its original status. 

There is a piece of art of diviner conception and 
execution than the Apollo Belvedere. It was cre- 
ated “in the image of God” and after his “like- 
ness.” Originally it was deemed worthy to be set 
over the works of the Divine hand. Jehovah 
crowned it with “glory and honor.” Truly, that 
must have been perfect which received such eu- 
logy from the Omniscient. Far up in the temple of 
(tod, among the grandest archangelic forms, it was 
placed. 

Upon this exquisite work calamity came. It was 
hurled from its lofty pedestal and covered with 
ruins. While thus prostrate, it was the center of 
infinite solicitude. It was not forgotten. The 
watchful eye of its Author was upon it. 
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The soul of man—Jehovah’s breath— 
That keeps two worlds at strife: 

Hell moves beneath to work its death, 
Heaven stoops to give it life. 


God, to reclaim it, did not spare 
His well-beloved Son; 

Jesus, to save it, deign’d to bear 
The sins of all in one. 

We have thus, in parable, laid the subject of this 
volume before the reader. Man was made in the 
image of God. He fell. His recovery is proposed. 
What do these statements comprehend? A ques- 
tion is thus raised of the highest moment. It is 
paradise lost and regained. It is the Iliad of our 
woes, and the Odyssey of our homeward return. 
To answer the question thus raised is to solve the 
problem of ages. Let, therefore, the gravity of the 
subject awe us into a reverent approach unto that 

- more sure word of préphecy whereunto we do well 
to take heed as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place. All other lights are illusive. They lead 
through the fens and quicksands of human specu- 
lation—the Pontine Marshes of patristic dreams and 
philosophical absurdities. He who walks by them 
pursues a path which will descend into ever-increas- 
ing doubt and darkness. 


_ §2. The Scope of the Question. 
In restoring the Apollo Belvedere to its original 
status, much rubbish must needs be cleared away. 


So in reaching the Bible concept of regeneration, | 


ages of theological speculation must be removed. 
In addition to this, the Bible doctrine of sin, a fun- 
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damental question, must be seen from the stand- 
point of inspiration. Regeneration is recovery from 
sin. If there are error and confusion respecting 
that from which it is proposed to recover man, 
there will be corresponding error and confusion 
respecting the recovery. If the disease be not un- 
derstood, neither will the remedy. Ecclesiastical 
history is full of illustrations of this truth. Re- 
generation has been believed to be a change of 
state, or a change of theological opinion, or a 
change of conduct, or a change of constitutional 
conditions in man, just as the speculation concern- 
ing sin has led to the assumption that it is an error | 
in relationship, or a misapprehension of dogma, or _ 
a limitation of perfection. 

The Bible doctrine of sin is the stand-point from 
which alone regeneration can be intelligently stud- 
ied. I must know the origin, the nature, and the 
extent of the calamity before I can properly appre- 
ciate or intelligently employ the means of recovery. | 
For this reason, the preliminary examination of the 
doctrine of sin is a sine qua non to an examination 
of the doctrine of regeneration. Z 

1. This is the Pauline method. In the Epistle to 
the Romans, the most elaborate and philosophical 
of all his writings, the discussion of sin is pro- 
emial to his grand disclosures of grace. Ile shows 
what it is, when and by whom it entered into the 
world, how it passed upon all men, the relation 
of the race to its offending progenitor, together 
with the consequences thereof. Having thus 
thrown open to the eye the whole area of the ca- 
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lamity, he proceeds to unfold the divine method of 
recovery. 
2. The foundation for the superstructure of per- 


sonal salvation must be laid deep in the ruins which 


sin has made. Superficial conceptions of sin wil! 
certainly issue in transient convictions of its evil. 
Where there is no depth of consciousness, there 
will be no profound or enduring penetration of 
conviction. To send man from the city of destruc- 
tion with his fingers in his ears, his back upon the 
doomed city, crying, “Life, life!” at every leap, he 
must be penetrated to the core with the conviction 
that sin is the direst of all calamities. But such 


conviction will not exist where radical error con- | 


cerning its nature dwells. If, e. g., sin be seen as 
“a necessary limitation of perfection,’ or as an un- 


-ayoidable preponderance of the sensuous nature of 
man, or as an eternal principle necessarily inhering / 
in matter, or as an evil that heads up in a primal | 
progenitor who arbitrarily took the federal head- | 
ship of those who never consented for him to take | 


that responsible position, by whose single disobe- 
dience his whole posterity is so absolutely condi- 
tioned as that they cannot but reproduce in them- 
selves his guilt—in any and all of these cases all 
conception of personal responsibility must be sunk, 
and convictions of guilt will play over the face of 
the soul as effectless as an expanse of moonlight 
upon the Arctic snows. 

If sin is only a necessary limitation of perfection, 
Ican no more feel guilt under its presence than I 


do when I recognize the fact that I am not omnip- 


es SA 
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otent or omniscient. Here are necessary limita- 
tions. I am not responsible for them, and that fact 
sinks forever all sense of responsibility, or of guilt. 
Again: If sin be the result in me of a predeter- 
mining or conditioning act of an ancestor, between 
whom and myself there was no agreement, but, on 
the contrary, if, with two hundred generations in- 
tervening between us, he perpetrated a deed by 
which my moral status is as surely conditioned as is 
the acorn by the oak, so that let the acorn be de- 
veloped under whatever circumstances it may it can 
but produce an oak—then must all personality, and 
consequently responsibility, in producing that sin 
as incontinently evanish as it does from the acorn > 
when it produces an oak instead of an ash. I may 
look with unspeakable horror upon the calamity 
which sin inflicts upon me, just as I would upon 
the work of a cancer eating its remorseless way to 
the vitals, but the seeds of both were planted by an- 
agent over whom I had no control; and I cannot, 
in the nature of things, have a consciousness of 
guilt for the one more than for the other. ; 
As, therefore, a deep consciousness of guilt must 
precede a rich experience of grace, so must an ac- 


curate perception of sin go before a correct appre- 
hension of regeneration. 


THEORIES OF SIN. 


TuHERE has been no period in the history of the world 
since Adam fell, and no part of the globe inhabited 
by man, that sin has not reigned. Everywhere it 
has been seen and felt as a fearful discord. Poets 
have sung of its woes, philosophers have speculated 
on its origin, philanthropists have wept over its suf- 
ferings, statesmen have legislated for its repression, 
historians have gibbeted its crimes upon the pages 
of history; still it reigns. It fills the ages with woe, 
loads the earth with slaughter, saddens every home, 
pollutes every heart, withers every hope, and palls 
the ages with afunereal gloom. A mighty disturb- 
ing force, it has well-nigh destroyed the harmony 
of the beautiful cosmos upon which God smiled 
approval “in the beginning,” and turned it into a 
scene of disharmony and insecurity. 

It is not strange, therefore, that every generation 
has inquired into this universal and unmitigated 
~ evil. The unblanketed savage of the forest has felt 

its curse as keenly as his civilized brother, and has 

accordingly attempted to solve the problem it pre- 
sents. The star-gazing Chaldean, the cultured 
Greek, the war-scarred Roman, the meditative 
Brahman, as weli as the scientific European and 
American, has each had his theory of sin. 


It may seem superfluous to rehearse these theories 
(23) 
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which have arisen .» multitudes, and after hav- 
ing held sway for a season over men’s minds, 
passed away. But they have sent their roots down 
through the ages, hidden it may be beneath the 
surface, but ever and anon throwing up shoots 
which bear other theories in turn. 

For convenience, I will classify these theories into 
philosophical and ecclesiastical. Under the former 
will naturally fall all those which have to do main- 
ly with the metaphysical nature of sin. As, for 
example, Whether sin is a substance or an act? a 
thing done or a thing existing? 

Under the latter those properly come which con- 
sider the moral nature of sin; as, for example, Has 
it a moral character? if so, what gives it that char- 
acter? Is it related to law? if so, how? 

It is not proposed to confine the discussion to this 
order, but only to indicate the area in which the 
investigation will move. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES. — - 


$1. The Greeks. 

TuE poetical and philosophical writings of the 
Greeks were largely occupied with attempts to de- 
pict the evil and to solve the mystery of sin. If we 
were to strike from their writings all that pertains 
to this question, we would eviscerate their litera- 
ture. It fills their epic and tragic poetry as well as 
their distinctively philosophical disquisitions. Their 
speculations generally ended in ascribing evil to the 
will of the Deity. Thus, Plato, assigning a. reason 
for excluding poets from his Republic, quotes the 
following lines from Aischylus: 

When to destruction God will plague a house, 

He plants among its members guilt and sin.* 
In the same connection, he has selected many pas- 
sages from Homer and others by whom sin is 
charged directly upon the will of God. 

In Agamemnon’s speech it is asserted that Jove 
and Fate are the authors of the guilt and miseries 
into which men are plunged. Thus: 

Know, angry Jove and all-compelling Fate, 
With fell Erinnys, urged my wrath that day, 


When from Achilles’ arms I forced the prey. 
What, then, could I against the will of Heaven? ¢ 


De Rep., B, I. 380. fIliad, XIX. 
(25) 
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In like manner, Sophocles makes Cidipus charge 
upon the gods “the slaughters, and marriages, and 
calamities, which I, wretched, have unwillingly en- 
dured.” * 

These quotations indicate the efforts of the hu- 
man mind to grapple with this problem at all 
times; and in sheer despair of solving it upon any 
principle of ethics or of reason known to them, they 
asserted, what Augustine afterward formulated in a 
more ingenious manner, the theory which refers all 
evil to the will of God. 


§ 2. The Oriental Theory. 

From the remotest antiquity there existed in Persia 
and in contiguous countries in the East a religio-phil- 
osophical system known as the Oriental Philosophy. 
Who its author was, or when its tenets were first 
promulgated, we have no means of knowing. The 
feature of this system relating to sin is of special in- 
terest to the theologian, inasmuch as it has exerted 
a wide influence upon the faith of Christendom. 

The unknown author of this system, perceiving 
a mixture of good and evil in almost every thing— 
especially that there is a strong inclination in man 
to do that which is wrong—and being taught by 
reason to regard the Deity as the unsullied fountain 
of all good, was led to seek the solution of this 
problem in a supposed dualism. To the unaided 
reason the phenomenon presented by the condition 
of the world was a most perplexing mystery. To 
assume, as the scheme did, that matter is self- 


* Cid., 939-966, 


sia) « 
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existent, and that evil is inherent in it, did not re- 
move the difficulty. For, how this crude matter 
came to be so skillfully arranged; how it happens 
that so many refined and exalted natures are asso- 
ciated with it; especially how to account for the 
connection of spiritual natures with fleshly bodies— 
these were insuperable obstacles in the way. It 
could not be supposed that God was the author of 
that in which evil thus has its seat, nor that he 
could have effected a union between it and spiritual 
natures. Therefore, to account for these phenom- 
ena, and at the same time avoid the rock on which 
the Greeks and other Western nations wrecked in 
attributing sin to the will of God, it was assumed 
that there was an eternal, self-existent evil being. 
God, in a conflict with this evil one, gained the vic- 
tory, and doomed him to a perpetual residence in 
matter. This matter had lain from all eternity be- 
yond the refulgent light where was the home of 
God. Into matter, therefore, this conquered prince 
of evil entered, and filled it with the turbulent cle- 
ments of his own nature, and accordingly made it 
the seed-bed of all vice. Out of this matter human 
bodies were formed, into which the souls of men, 
created by the Deity, were imprisoned, having been 
captured by the prince of evil. This was the an- 
thropology of the Oriental Philosophy. The human 
body was made of the matter in which evil is in- 
herent. That body, accordingly, is a dark and re- 
volting prison for the soul; the active and prolific 
source of all that is vicious and sinful in man. It 
was believed that God would, in the distant future, 
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succeed in liberating these imprisoned souls, when 
the fabric of the world would be dissolved, and 
matter confined, with all its contagious powers, to 
its original sphere. 

The moral discipline which such a belief would 
naturally induce would be ascetic and severe. The 
body must be subdued. Hunger, thirst, mortifica- 
tion, whips, mutilations, were employed, and happy 
was the man who could invent the severest auster- 
ity or endure the fiercest torments in this work of 
subduing the body. 

The influences of this theory have been far-reach- 
ing. It was one of the enemies of righteousness 
complained of by the Apostle Paul in Colossians 
il. 18-23. The “neglecting of the body,” or, more 
properly, the punishing of the body, there named, 
evidently points to the discipline induced by this 
philosophy, which sought righteousness not through 
the grace of God, but by means of “bodily exercise.” 


EFrect oF THis THEORY UPON CHRISTENDOM. 


These speculations sent their roots far down into 
the future, to spring up again and bear fruit in mod- 
ified theories of sin. This was preéminently true of 
the one now under consideration. This philosophy 
had spread over all the East and through the work- 
ings of centuries had imbedded itself in the convic- 
tions of a large part of the race. 

Many of the early converts to Christianity had 
been distinguished teachers in its schools previous 
to. their conversion, and they brought its postulates 
with them into the Church. Prominent amongst 
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these was Manicheus, a learned Persian, educated 
amongst the Magi, and converted to Christianity 
about the middle of the third century. He attempt- 
ed an amalgamation of the doctrines of Christianity 
and of the Oriental Philosophy. <A large sect was 
thus formed which numbered many influential men 
amongst its abettors. The great Augustine em- 
braced the dogmas of Manicheism, and, although he 
afterward repudiated the system, it is very manifest 
that his views of sin were ever afterward greatly 
influenced by it. 

Through such agencies the vicious principles of 
that theory were widely disseminated through Chris- 
tendom, and still manifest. themselves in prevailing 
tendencies in many popular theological systems. In 
the entire Augustinian wing of Christendom the 
belief has prevailed, in a more or less intense form, 
that evil is inherent in the human body. The flesh 
—the literal flesh—is supposed to be in antagonism 
with God. Its natural appetites and passions are 
not considered as the wise ordinances of the Creator 
to prompt to industry, discretion, the increase of the 
race, ete., but as the ebuilition of a sea of corruption. 
To talk of carrying such a body into the heavenly 
life is deemed most preposterous. Either that part 
of God’s work must perish in the grave, or be so 
etherealized in the resurrection as to bear little or no 
resemblance to its present self. 

It was the working of this theory that filled the 
deserts of Egypt and of Syria, in the first centuries 
of. the Christian era, with fanatical monks and ascet- 
ics who mutilated, scourged, starved, and tormented 
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the body in the hope of saving thereby the soul. It 
is the working of the same theory in the present day 
that induces the revolting thought that an infant, 
instead of being “of the kingdom of God,” is a 
horrid mass of corruption that must, by some unex- 
plainable process, be “ renewed” or else exposed to 
the torments of hell. It is the working of this the- 
ory now which makes men fly to immersion, to rit- 
ualistic genuflections, and other “bodily exercises,” 
for that deliverance from sin which the Holy Spirit 
alone can effect. In a word, the effect of this theory 
upon the thought and faith of Christendom has been 
far-reaching and most calamitous. 


INFLUENCE OF THIS THEORY UPON REGENERATION. 


Whether considered in its original and most rad- 
ical or in its modern and more modified form, this 
theory makes the Bible doctrine of regeneration an 
impossibility. Sin, according to it, being a physical 
evil, the remedy must be physical. Escape from sin 
is not to be thought of through being “born of the 
Spirit,’ but by being rid of the body. The soul, it 
is true, may have much transient peace and joy as 
the fruit of pardon; still, it is a prisoner in a house 
of pollution, and every moment of such contact 
with the polluted tenement is corrupting to the soul. 
Along all the pilgrimage of such a one arises the 
wail: 

I would not live alway, thus fettered by sin; 
Temptation without, and corruption within; 

In a moment of strength, if I sever the chain, 
Scarce the victory is mine ere 1’m captive again. 


To such there is no deliverance this side of the grave. 
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Corruption and the worm must accomplish for them 
what the love of God and the blood of Jesus cannot. 
The grave may make “a new creature’—Christ 
cannot! The theory negatives the whole grand 
affirmation of God that his Son was manifested “to 
destroy the works of the devil,” as it also contradicts 
the experience of every truly regenerate person that 
the blood of his Son “cleanseth from all sin.” It 
turns many of the plainest declarations of Holy 
Scripture into the most puerile absurdity. 


§ 3. Theory of Limitation. 

According to this, evil has no moral character. 
Man is a created intelligence; the law of all created 
beings is growth; growth necessarily implies defect or 
limitation in that which grows; and this defect or 
- limitation is the only evil known to man. The 
absence of virtue is only weakness or imperfect 
development. Sin, therefore, is an unavoidable 
result of man’s nature in the same sense that a limit _ 
upon his physical strength or mental vigor is a 
result of his nature. He is not infinite. 

Cudworth informs us that this theory was origi- 
nated by the ancient Greek atheists, who were fol- 
lowed in more modern titnes by Hobbes and Spinoza. 
Concerning it, he-says:* “The foundation of it was 
first laid in the villainizing of human nature ;” that, 
according to it, “there can be nothing naturally just 
or unjust, nothing in itself sinful or unlawful, but 
every man by nature hath jus ad omnia, ‘a right to 
every thing,’ whatsoever his appetite inclineth him 


* Intel. Sys. ILI. 496. 
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to, or himself judgeth profitable, even to other men’s 
bodies and lives.” 

The theory as stated by Leibnitz, one of its most 
eminent advocates in modern times, is: “Man is 
influenced in virtue of his finite nature, not only 
by adequate but by dark and confused representa- 
tions; he usually remains in the: lower sphere of 
impulse instead of advancing to higher and real 
good; and herein evil consists.” * 

The Ophites, an absurd sect of the second century, 
propagated the same notions concerning sin. They 
held that the fall of Adam was the beginning of his 
own and of the race’s transition to freedom. It was 
a glorious breaking away from the limited childhood 
state, and a start upon the royal road of develop- 
ment. The serpent that tempted Eve was Wisdom 
(sophia), starting the first pair upon an upward plane. 
This sophia they worshiped under the symbol of a 
serpent. Hence their name, Ophites. 

Hagenbach says of the Rationalistie schools that 
a “closer examination of their theory showed that 
this kind of original sin was identical with the finite 
character of human nature and human conscious- 
ness, and was a mere matter of natural necessity.”’+ 

By the great thinkers of those schools this spec- 
ulation of the “ancient atheists,’ as Cudworth 
names them, was given a new lease of life and a 
fresh impulse in modern times. Thus, with Hegel, 
man is “God awakening to consciousness;” accord- 
ingly, sin, which is only a natural defect, is “a van 
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ishing factor.” “He defined original sin,” says 

Hagenbach, “as the natural state of man, so far as 

he is conscious of it.” Baur of Tiibingen, says Dr. 

Hodge, thus defines evil: “Evil is what is finite; 

for the finite is negative, the negation of the in- 

finite. Every thing finite is relatively nothing— ~ 
a negativity which, in the constant distinction of 

plus and minus of reality, appears in different 

forms.” 

In our own country, this theory finds abettors. 
The Rev. Orville Dewey, after asserting that the 
law of limitation applies equaliy to “every created 
moral nature” and to the physical universe, says: 
«The question is, How comes evil to be in the 
world? Or, in other words, why was it-not ex- 
cluded from the system? Certainly it is not desir- 
able for its own sake; infinitely otherwise; we feel 
it to be infinitely otherwise. .... And the an- 
swer that I give is that it was in the nature of 
things impossible”—i. e., it was impossible to ex- 
clude it.* 

In truth, sin is a mere privation, as darkness or 
cold is the privation of light or heat. In seeking, 
then, for the origin of sin, we are not to inquire for 
a causa efficiens, but only for a eausa deficiens. 

It is thus seen that what has been heralded as 
“the new light” of reason by the rationalists of 

Europe and the free-thinkers of New England, 
which was to guide us safely through this labyrinth 
of evil, is, in fact, only a rekindling of the wasted 


* Lowell Lectures: The Problem of Human Destiny, 34,55, 
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torch which fell from the hands of the ancient 
Greek atheists. 

Against the theory the following objections may 
be successfully urged: 

1. It makes Gea the cause of wie He failed to 
give his creatures the ability to avoid sin; he cre- 
hited them deficient; he limited them, and that limi- 
tation is sin. He is at least the causa deficiens of 
evil. Any theory that logically necessitates such a 
result is, ipso facto, false. 

2. It makes sin necessarily eternal in every cre- 
ated being. Being, as it is claimed, a necessary 
limitation which belongs to all creatures, sin cannot 
be rernoved by an endless approximation to the per- 
fect. The distance between the finite and the in- 
finite must ever remain the same, notwithstanding 
a supposed endless approximation, because that dis- 
tance can never be less than infinite. There is, 
therefore, no hope of escape from sin. Every effort 
to overcome this “necessary limitation” must be 
like the endless torment of Sisyphus. 

3. It destroys the moral character of sin. If the 
theory be true, then there is no difference between 
a wicked man and a dwarfed man. Both are alike 
under the law of inevitable limitation. Conse- 
quently, impurity of heart in the one is no more 
culpable than a defect in the length of the arm or 
the size of the leg in the other. Al] moral obliga- 
tion is swept away at one blow, and our conscious- 
ness becomes an illusion. 

4, It makes the Bible doctrine of- regeneration an 
impossibility. No created being can ever be other- 
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wise than limited. Limitation is sin. An upward, 
endless approximation, therefore, there may be; 
but freedom from sin, never. 


§ 4. The Sensuous Theory. 


This theory points to the preponderance of man’s 
sensuous nature as an unavoidable consequence of 
his constitution. The soul is a prisoner within an 
animal body; that body is full of passions and ap- 
petites which get the start of the spiritual nature 
in the order of the child's life. This body with its 
appetites unfolds itself first, and for a time is the 
only medium of perception. ~The first movements 
of the child are to satisfy this sense-nature; so that 
when the spiritual nature begins to come forth from 
its primary condition of latent potentiality and an- 
nounce its right, it finds the field predccupied by 
“the body,” and a conflict between flesh and spirit 
at once begins. Out of this sensuous nature and 
its opposition to the spiritual, it is claimed, sin 
arises. : 

This opinion was advocated by Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Aristotle, and was closely allied, with them, to 
the Oriental Philosophy. Miiller says: “A century 
ago it was the view all but unanimously adopted by 
theologians; and it is still very generally held that 
the doctrine of the New Testament is that sin pro- 
ceeds (as some express it) from the body, or, as 
others more cautiously say, from man’s sensuous 
nature, its instincts and inclinations.” * 


* Doct. Sin, I. 315. 
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The theory, so far as it has sought support in the 
Bible, is manifestly a perversion of the Apostle 
Paul’s doctrine of the cép% (the flesh) in its conflict 
with the zvedva (the spirit). It cannot be denied 
that the apostle often aflirms the body with its 
members to be both the instrument and the seat of 
sin. Thus: “Let not sin therefore reign in your 
mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts 
thereof. Neither yield ye your members as instru- 
ments of unrighteousness unto sin.” (Rom. vi. 12, 
13.) “For when we were in the flesh, the motions 
of sins, which were by the law, did work in our 
members to bring forth fruit unto death.’ (Rom. 
vii. 5.) “But I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members.” (Verse 23.) Some expositors have at- 
tached the same meaning to Romans vi. 6 and Co- 
lossians 11. 11, but without reason. These, together 
with such passages as Romans viii. 7, 8, Galatians 
v. 16, 17, and Ephesians 11. 3, leave no room to 
doubt that Paul recognized a most intense and im- 
placable conflict between the ede? and the zysdpza— 
the flesh and the spirit. But does he mean by that 
that the sensuous nature of man is the seat and 
original source of sin? Are we to understand that 
by ede he means the human body, and that by 
the conflict described between it and the zsdya he 
means that there is a natural insusceptibility im 
man’s body of submitting to the determining power 
of his spirit? This is what the theory in question 
assumes. But that such is not the idea which lay 
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in thesapostle’s mind is manifest from the following 
considerations: 

1. He urges Christians to make their bodies in- 
struments of righteousness in the service of God. 
(H. g.,-Rom. vi. 13,19, xii. I;- 1 Cor. vi. 18, 15, 19, 
20.) In these texts occur such statements as “ Yield 
.... your members as instruments of righteous- 
ness unto God;” “ your members servants to right- 
eousness;” “your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God;” “the body is for the Lord, 
and the Lord for the body;”’ “your bodies are the 
members of Christ;.” “your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost;” “glorify God in your body, and 
in your spirit, which are God’s.” Now, it is incon- 
ceivable how he could have used such language as 
this had he recognized man’s sensuous nature as 
the source of sin. : 

2. If he had regarded man’s sensuous nature as 
the positive ground of sin, then either God must 
be the author of that nature, which would make 
him the author of sin, or man’s fleshly nature must 
be the work of some one opposed to God, which 
would recognize the dualism of Manicheism. 

3. Paul insists with great emphasis and frequency 
upon the doctrine of a future resurrection of the 
body—a fact utterly irreconcilable with the assump- 
tion that our corporal nature is the source whence 
sin springs. 

4, This theory is at war with Paul’s doctrine of 
the spotless holiness of our Lord. “He knew no 
sin” (1 Cor. v. 21) is an affirmation which postu- 
lates the perfect sinlessness of Jesus. But if the 
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sensuous nature in man be the original source of 
sin, then moral impurity in some degree must result, 
under all circumstances, in the propagation of hu- 
man nature. Either, therefore, we must surrender 
the spotless purity of our Lord or adopt the Dok- 
etic folly in assuming that his body was not a reality, 
but only a phantom. 

5. Finally: Paul’s doctrine of sin does not recog- 
nize the necessity of a sensuous nature in order to 
the existence of evil. Je predicates sin of created 
beings who do not possess a fleshly nature, and 
teaches that it exists in them in its worst form. 
(H. g., Eph. vi. 12, 18, e¢ al.) 

For these reasons we maintain that by the term 
“flesh,” “carnal,” and “body,” the apostle did not 
mean man’s sensuous nature. A very little reflec- 
tion upon his use of these terms will clearly show | 
that he used them to express not our sondatioeedel 
natures, but a tendency which turns with lusting to | 
that which is evil; those dark and malignant pas- 
sions of the heart which, in Galatians v. 17, a1, | 
he calls the ta épya tis capxos—“the Works of the 
flesh”’— such as “hatred, variance, emulations, / 
wrath,” etc. _ 

This question will claim our attention again, and 
therefore it is here dismissed with the statement 
that the sensuous theory destroys all personal re- 
sponsibility in man, and renders the Bible doctrine 
of regeneration an impossibility. The sense of re- 
sponsibility could not attach where the evil arises — 
out of constitutional conditions. 
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§ 5. Theory of Certain Modern Scientists, 


Recently a science, so called, has arisen which 
regards man, in the entireness of his being, as only 
organized matter. As such, he is, in the entire- 
ness of his being, under the control of physical 
law. If a spiritual nature is seen in him, it is de- 
cided to be only “another side” of his material 
nature. 

Prof. Huxley says: “A mass of living protoplasm 
is simply a molecular machine, the total results of 
the working of which, or its vital phenomena, de- 
pend, on the one hand, on its construction, and, on 
the other, upon the energy supplied to it; and to 
speak of vitality as any thing but the name of a 
series of operations is as if one should tall of the 
horology of a clock.” * The same is affirmed by 
Spencer. 

This mass of protoplasm is assumed to be the 
source of all human life. The race has not de- 
scended from one primordial pair, created, soul and 
body, by Jehovah; but it is developed from a proto- 
plasm, the whence of which no one can tell, through 
an endless series in an ascending scale. Protoplasm, 
the origin of which its fondest advocates cannot 
conjecture, is known only as a “molecular machine,” 
operating under a blind necessity. Its offspring 
may rise higher and higher in organic perfection, 
but in the nature of things they forever remain the 
product of a “machine.” Consequently, a moral 
nature in them is an impossibility. As well talk 


* Quoted by Cook, Biology, 222. 
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of a mint, which is only “a molecular machine,” 
imparting a moral character to the coin it turns 
out. The one is as incapable of a moral act as the 
other. The impossibility of a moral character in 
man is not simply deduced as a consequence from. 
the premises of this theory, it is directly postulated 
by its abettors. Thus Prof. Bain, a disciple in this 
school, says: “The arguments for two substances 
[i. e., matter and spirit] have, we believe, now 
entirely lost their validity. The one substance 
with two sets of properties, two sides—the phys- 
ical and the mental—double-faced unity, would 
appear to comply with all the exigences of the 
case,” * 

There can be no mistaking that utterance. A 
certain thing may be charcoal on one side and dia- - 
mond on the other, but the basis of both is the 
same. There may be on one side of man matter, 
-on the other spirit, but there is in him but one 
substance; and these two sides are alike under the 
control of physical conditions. Thought, volition, 
emotion, love, hate, hope, are only molecular move- 
ments, as destitute of moral qualities as the growth 
ot the hair or the enlargement of the muscles. Sin 
and virtue are alike an impossibility in such a be- 
ing. Man is without moral character, being simply 
organized matter, destitute of spontaneity, and un- 
der the resistless pressure of physieal law. 

It is, of course, folly to talk of “regeneration” 
in connection with such a being. There is no moral 


* Cook, Biology, 226. 
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character to be renewed; and so far as physical de- 
fect is concerned, it may be deplored, but can never 
be corrected except by “the survival of the fittest.” 
That which alone would suftice to put this theory 
forever beyond the limits of man’s respect is the 
fact that it rests upon the boldest imaginable as- 
sumptions, with reference to which its fondest 
friends have never been able to reach any harmony 
amongst themselves. It spurns the word of God, 
assails human consciousness, and contradicts the 
whole history of the race. 


CHAPPERME 


ECCLESIASTICAL THEORIES. 


In the early Church no synodical or formal defini- 
tions of sin were made. It was but seldom that an 
issue arose at that point. Gnostic speculations, it is 
true, were freely indulged in some parts of Chris- 
tendom, in which anti-Biblical opinions were assert- 
ed, but these were combated by eminent teachers 
in the Church, and ordinarily thus ended the conflict. 

None of those elaborate and scientific definitions 
which characterized the post-Augustinian periods 
in Church history were attempted. 

And yet, we are not to suppose that the Church 
literature of those first periods is barren of infor- 
mation as to the Church’s faith on this important 
point. Enough went to record to enable us to deter- 
mine the purity of her faith at the time, as also to 
trace the rise and development of those dogmas 
which have so largely influenced the mind of Chris- 
tendom since the fifth century. 

An accurate acquaintance with the history of this 
doctrine in the second, third, and fourth centuries is 
indispensable to a right understanding of it in the 
Augustinian and post-Augustinian periods. The 
seeds of the great conflict which came in the fifth 
century were planted by bands whose nerves had 
long been unstrung in death when Augustine and 
Pelagius entered the arena. 

(42) 
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§1. The Ante-Augustinian Theory. 


Summing up “the doctrine of the early Church” 
on sin, Dr. Hodge says: “The following points were 
constantly insisted upon: (1) That all men in their 
present state are sinners. (2) That this universal 
sinfulness of men had its historical and causal origin 
in the voluntary apostasy of Adam. (8) That such 
is the present state of human nature that salvation 
can be obtained in no other way than through Christ, 
and by the assistance of his Spirit. (4) That even 
infants as soon as born need regeneration and re- 
demption, and can be saved only through the merit 
of Christ.” * 

To the statement contained in (1) and (8) of this 
quotation we fully consent. But (2) and (4) contain 
statements utterly irreconcilable with the often re- 
peated faith of “the early Church” as transmitted 
to us in her records. That “the early Church” 


“insisted upon” the dogma that Adam’s apostasy 


was “the causal origin” of the existing “ universal 
sinfulness of men,” and that “even infants as soon 
as born need regeneration,” is a postulate that can 


- find no support whatever in the accredited writings 


of those universally accepted as representatives of 
the faith of “the early Church.” 

These dogmas were “insisted upon” by a large 
part of the Western Church after Augustine gained 
his theological dictatorship over that part of Chris- 


_—tendom; it never was true that they were asserted, 


much less “constantly insisted upon,” by the Church 


* Syst. Theol., II. 150. 
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before his time. The theory of which these tenets are 
the vitals was not formulated until the fifth century. 

It is true these speculations may be traced in a 
sporadic form to Plato and Aristotle. They were 
affirmed by some of the Latin Church writers of the 
first centuries. But the men who molded the faith 
of “the early Church” utterly repudiated them as 
absurd and unscriptural. This will be made se 
in what follows. 

It should be carefully remembered that until late 
in the fourth century the Eastern or Greek wing of 
the Church was the dominant wing. To the Greek 
ecclesiastical writers, therefore, we must refer in or- 
der to ascertain the faith of “the early Church.” 

Gieseler informs us that “as Christianity had 
come to the West from the East, so the Occidental 
Church continued in the second century to be entire- 
ly dependent on the Oriental. Without a peculiar 
development of doctrine and literature of its own, 
it merely received the product of the Kast; while at’ 
the same time. it drew within itself the different 
parties of the East.”* In ascertaining the opinions 
of a given period, it is all-important that reference 
be had to the proper sources of information. In this 
instance the proper sources, as indicated by Gieseler, 
are the Greek ecclesiastical writers—not the Latin. 
Now, the teachers, the literature, the doctrines of 
the period to which Dr. Hodge refers were distinctly - 
Eastern or Greek; failing to recognize which, he was 
misled. ‘The Latin Church,” says Gieseler, “ which 


* Keel, Hist, I. 206: 
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had been hitherto little more than an appendage to 
the Greek, now [i. e., A.D. 324] attained to more 
independence, after it had materially enlarged itself, 
and since the Latin language had been more adapted, 
particularly by Tertullian, to the expression of Chris- 
tian ideas, and had become the usual written lan- 
guage of the Western Christians.” * 

- Even Tertullian, who adapted the Latin language 
to express Christian ideas, wrote some of his most 


Important books in Greek,; as a further evidence of 
the dominance of the Eastern Church. Now, the 


period named by Gieseler during which the Latin 
Church was “little more than an appendage to the 
Greek” is that properly embraced in the phrase, 
“the early Church.” The grave mistake of Dr. 


Hodge in applying to Tertullian and other Latin 


authorities of the West, who helped to sow the seeds 
which produced Augustinianism, for a knowledge 
of the doctrines of “the early Church” has been 
often committed. Nothing could be more illusive 
or misleading. 

The fundamental dogma of Augustinianism, that 
the whole race was literally in lumbis Adami, that 
they sinned in him, that by reason of this infants 
come into the world guilty, and that accordingly 
Adam’s apostasy was “the causal origin of human 
sinfulness,” never was taught or believed by the ante- 
Augustinian Church. This dogma-found its “causal 
origin”’ in philosophical speculations far back of the 


(iy etiah era, which were formulated as an article 
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of Church faith by Augustine in the fifth century, 
but which had no place in the faith of “the early 
Church.” The truth of this position I proceed now 
to substantiate. 

Hagenbach says: “Even those theologians who 
kept themselves free from the influence of the Au- 
gustinian system, held that the sin of Adam was 
followed by disastrous effects upon the human race, 
but restricted these evils (as the fathers of the pre- 
ceding period had done) to the mortality of the 
body, the hardships and miseries of life, also admit- 
ting that the moral powers of man had been enfee- 
bled by the fall.” * 

The “theologians” here referred to lived in the 
period from A.D. 254 to 730, and “the fathers of 
the preceding period”’ were those from A.D. 70 to 
A.D. 254. Now, within that period—that is, from 
A.D. 70 to A.D. 254—he informs us that the Church ~ 
taught that the effects of Adam’s sin upon his pos- 
terity were “restricted to the mortality of the body, 
the hardships and miseries of life, also admitting 
that the moral powers of man had been enfeebled 
by the fall.’ This is as diametrically opposite to 
the Augustinian dogmas contained in (2) and (4) of 
Dr. Hodge’s summary of the faith of “the early 
Church” as the zenith is to the nadir. 

Geiseler declares that “the Augustinian doctrine 
of grace and predestination was never adopted in 
the East;” and assuredly if this “doctrine” was never 
adopted in the East, neither was his doctrine of sin, 


* Hist. Doct., I. 293. 
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for they stand in the relation to each other of cause 
and effect. = 
Hagenbach has given the following summary of 
opinions by the Greek ecclesiastical writers: “Thus 
Gregory Nazianzen in particular (to whom Augus- 
tine appealed in preference to all others) maintained 
that both the wd; [the mind] and the ¢uy7 [soul] 
have been considerably impaired by sin, and regard- 
ed the perversion of the religious consciousness seen 
in idolatry, which previous teachers had ascribed to 
the influence of demons, as an inevitable effect of 
the first sin. But he was far from asserting the total 
depravity of mankind and the entire loss of free-will. 
On the contrary, the doctrine of the freedom of the 
will continued to be distinctly maintained by the 
Greek Church. Athanasius himself, the father of 
orthodoxy, maintained in the strongest terms that 
man has the ability of choosing good as well as evil, 
and even allowed exceptions from original sin, alleg- 
ing that several individuals, who lived prior to the 
appearance of Christ, were free from it. Cyril of 
Jerusalem also assumed that the life of man begins 
in a state of innocence, and that sin enters only with 
the use of free-will. Similar views were entertained 
by Ephraim the Syrian, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil the 
Great, and others. Chrysostom, whose whole ten- 


dency was of a practical and moral kind, insisted 


most of all upon the liberty of man and his moral 
self-determination, and passed a severe censure upon 
- those who endeavored to excuse defects by ascribing 
the origin of sin to the fall of Adam.* 


* Hist. Doct., I. 293. 
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The writers here named were representative men. 
W hile there were peculiar shades of opinion held by 
the individual which the Church as such did not 
sanction, such, e. g., as the opinion of Athanasius that 
there were persons before Christ exempt from sin, 
yet the great central features of the Church’s faith 
on this point were accurately stated. 

Knapp affirms that “the idea of an innate deprav- 
ity” cannot be found in “the writings of most of the 
Greek teachers.” ‘They agree,” he says, “for the 
most part that the disproportion between sense and 
reason, or the corruption of human nature, began 
after the fall of Adam, and has been diffused as a 
universal disease through the whole human. race. 
That this evil, however, in itself considered, is to be 
regarded as actual sin and as such is to be punished 
by God, they do not teach; but rather the contrary.’’* 

The correctness of Knapp’s statement may be 
readily verified by reference to the writings them- 
selves of those authors to which we now conduct 
the reader. 

Justin Martyr, in his First Apology, clearly indi- 
eates there is nothing in the beginning of human 
hfe—in infaney—for which we can be held account- 
able. Hesays we are “ born without our own knowl- 
edge or choice,” and infers that there is nothing at 
that period of our life of the nature of guilt. Fur- 
ther on he makes this more manifest when speak- 
ing of our “being brought up in bad habits and 
wicked training” as constituting the ground of the 
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necessity for submission to the requirements of 
Christ.* In the Second Apology he asserts those 
fundamental principles of the Bible doctrine of sin 
which have ever stood as a mountain range across 
the path of Augustinianism. Thus: “But neither 
do we affirm that it is by fate that men do what 
they do, or suffer what they suffer, but that each 
man, by free choice, acts rightly or sins.’+ Dr. 
Hodge, as we have above seen, declares that “the 
early Church constantly insisted” upon the postu- 
late that “the universal sinfulness of men had its 
historical and causal origin in the voluntary apos- 
tasy of Adam.” In other words, “the sinfulness 
of men”’ is to be traced to the “apostasy of Adam” 
as its cause. Now, here is one of the most eminent 
teachers of “the early Churcn,” a man whose Apol- 
ogies and other writings have always been regarded 
as reflecting accurately the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, who emphatically ignores every thing else as a 
cause of “the sinfulness of men” but the “free 
choice” of each. ‘Each man, by free choice, acts 
rightly or sins.” According to this, “the historical 
and causal origin’’ of each man’s sin is not the 
apostasy of some distant ancestor, but the perver- 
sion of his freedom in the choice of evil. “ But 
since God in the beginning,” continues Justin, 
“made the race of angels and men with free-will, 
they will justly suffer in eternal fire the punish- 
ment of whatever sins they have committed. And 
this is the nature of all that is made, to be 


* First Apology, LXI. fC. VII. 
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capable of vice and virtue. For neither would any 
of them be praiseworthy unless there were power to 
turn to both [virtue and vice]. Now, the dogma 
which affirms Adam’s apostasy to be “the causal 
origin” of human sinfulness sets forth that there is 
another class of sins than those which men have 
“committed,” which may be punished with eternal 
fire, from which even unconscious infancy is not ex- 
empt, namely, original sin. This is declared to be 
“a sin of our nature;’”’ it respects not our “free- 
will,” since its guilt is upon us before the will has 
acted. Justin, together with the whole Church in 
the ante-Augustinian period, repudiated this most 
unequivocally, constantly affirming that the absence 
_ of freedom of choice to turn to either virtue or vice 
| excludes all responsibility. 


Ireneeus said: “ Man has received the knowledge ~ 


of good and evil. It is good to obey God and to 
believe in him, and to keep his commandments, 
and this is the life of man; as not to obey God is 
evil, and this is his death.”’* This is a clear state- 
ment of the doctrine of sin as held by “the early 
Church.” It was affirmed and reiiffirmed that. re- 
sistance to the will of God is “the causal origin” 
of sin in each man, not the being born of a sinning 
ancestry. He more clearly states this faith thus: 
“Tf, however, thou wilt not believe in him, and wilt 
flee from his hands, the cause of imperfection shall 
be in thee who didst not obey, but not in him who 
called thee.” + 


*Adv. Her., LV. 39.. + Ibid. 
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Having elaborated the truth that sin is not some- 
thing transmitted from one to another, but is the 
free act of disobedience on man’s part, he adds: 
“According to nature, then—that is, according to 
creation, so to speak—we are all sons of God, be- 
cause we have all been created by God. But with 
respect to obedience and doctrine we are not all the 
sons of God; those only are so who believe in him 
and do his will.” * 

The entire context shows that Irenzeus held that 
in infancy all are God’s children, and that guilt and 
exposure to the wrath of God come only from per- 

sonal disobedience—* those who do not obey him, 
being disinherited by him, have ceased to be his 
sons.” 

Athenagoras affirms the same principle, thus: 
“ Just as with men who have freedom of choice as 
to both virtue and vice (for you would not either 
honor the good or punish the bad unless vice and 
virtue were in their own power).” + 

Clement of Alexandria says: “No one is wholly 
free from sin; but the child, who has never person- 
ally transgressed, cannot be subjected to the curse 
of Adam (the punishment of his sins). Yet all 
who have the use of their reason are led by this 
their moral depravity to commit actual sin, and so 
become liable to punishment.’ { This is in perfect 
harmony with the foregoing statements of the early 
Church’s faith. There is a depravity upon man 
which leads to sin, but it is not sin in itself. Before, 


*Adv. Her., Ch. 41. Plea, Ch. xxiv. {Knapp, 298. 
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therefore, the child has personally sinned it is not 
obnoxious to condemnation. In his Miscellanies 
he makes this broad statement: “Though men’s 
actions are ten thousand in number, the sources of 
all sin are but two—ignorance and inability. And 
both depend on ourselves, inasmuch as we will not 
learn, nor, on the other hand, restrain lust.” * 

The postulate here stated, and everywhere main- 
tained in the early Church, that the sources of all 
gin are in the freedom of choice of the individual, 
and “depend” on him, is as antagonistic to the 
Western and later theology, that “the historical and 
causal origin’’ of sin is in the apostasy of Adam, as 
is conceivable. The Western theology imbedded the 
dogma in its massive and multitudinous creeds that 
the whole race was present and sinned in Adam, 
and consequently passive infancy is assumed to be 
as guilty as active manhood. 

Standing upon the platform above enunciated, 
Clement warned his readers not to charge their sins 
upon “demons,” nor upon any other agency than 
their own wills, “for then they would be guiltless.” 

Cyril says, “Sin is not in men according to nat- 
ure;”’ and again, “Adam’s posterity are not pun- 
ished as those who, with him, had broken the law 
of God.” + Very different was the postulate of Au- 


- gustine and those from whom he drew his theology. 


With him man’s nature is sinful, and accordingly 
with him to sin was as unavoidable as the involun- 
tary processes of his body. 


* Miscellanies, B. VIL, Ch..16.. + Knapp, 289. 
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Origen thus expresses himself: “But let us take | 
from the Gospels also the similitudes of those things 
which we have mentioned, in which is described a 
certain rock; when a seed falls it is said quickly to 
spring up, but when sprung up it withers, as the 
sun ascends in the heavens, and dies away, because 
it did not cast its root deeply into the ground. 
Now,'this rock undoubtedly represents the human 
soul, hardened on account of its own negligence and 
converted into stone because of its wickedness, for 
God gaye no one a stony heart by a creative act, 
but each individual’s heart is said to become stony 
through his own wickedness and disobedience.” * 

Now, if the Augustinian theology be asked, 
‘Whence this stony heart in man? it will respond, 
It is there as the result of original or birth sin; it 
comes from the sin of Adam, which is the “ causal 
origin ”’ of all human sinfulness. 

I have thus exhibited the faith of “the early 
Church.’ We have heard the deliberate and oft- 
repeated utterances of her representative writers, 
and though they were widely separated, both in 
time and space, yet there is remarkable unanimity 
in their statements. Their utterances are of im- 
mense value as exhibiting the position of the Church 


-on the doctrine of sin in the period from the apos- 


tles to the rise of the Augustinianism which wrote 
the creeds of Christendom. Let us briefly sum up 
the points presented on this question by the authors 
quoted: 


* De Princep., B. II., Ch. i, 14. 
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1. Sin was believed to be the personal act of a 
free moral agent, and intransmissible. 

2. Infants were believed to be depraved in con- 
sequence of the fall of Adam, but this depravity did 
not involve guilt or exposure to the Divine wrath. 

3. There is an entire absence in the writings of 
that period of the non-scriptural phraseology on 
this subject, which under the reign of the Augus- 
tinian theory flooded the Church, such as “original 
sin,” “innate sin,’ “damnation of infants,” “the 
race sinned in Adam,”’ ete. 

4. While it is true the phrase “corruption of nat- 
ure”’ occurs, it is carefully defined as meaning not 
the infusion of a moral virus into man's constitu- 
tion, but a sinful state which results from- personal 
transgression. 

This review opens the way to an intelligent ex- 
amination of 


§ 2. The Augustinian Theory. 


Very different indeed from the foregoing was the 
Western theory, whose germs may be traced back 
to the second century, but which did not reach the 
symmetrical proportions of a formulated system un- 
til touched by the masterly hand of Augustine. 

Theories, whether in theology or in philosophy, 
do not spring forth, Minerva-like, full-armed and 
mature at once, but begin in remote suggestions, in 
the coinage of new terms, or in a new and unusual 
use of old terms. Their study from this stand-point 
is profoundly interesting. The theory now under 
consideration furnishes an illustrious example. 
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The phrase “ original sin” (peccatum originale) does 


not occur in the Church literature of the first four 


centuries of our era, nor is there a clear indication 
that the idea which it now expresses had an exist- 
ence in the Church during that time. A phrase- 
ology, however, originated in the second century 


- which gradually ripened into the peccatum originale 


of the fifth and succeeding centuries. Tertullian, 
born about A.D. 160, was the father of it. He in- 
troduced into his theological writings a phraseology 
which expanded, in doctrine, into the Augustinian 


terminology, out of which arose the dogma of trans- 


mitted guilt. 
He says: “There is, then, besides the evil which 


‘supervenes on the soul from the intervention of the 


evil spirit, an antecedent, and in a certain sense 
(quodammodo) natural (naturale) evil which arises 
from its corrupt origin (ex origines vitior).” 

It is well to note carefully each word here em- 
ployed. They are new terms in theology, which, 
in the roll of centuries, became the prolific source 
of the most massive system of error ever projected 
upen the Church. 

Knapp, commenting upon this passage, says: “It | 
is important to observe that he does not use the 
term peccatum, but malum and vitium; and again, 
that this is the first passage in the Latin fathers in 
which the term naturale is applied to this subject. 
But because the Latin word naturale-is ambiguous, 
and might be understood of essentiale (a sense in 
which Tertullian would not use it, and in which 
even Cyril of Alexandria rejected the expression 
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natural evil) [gvorxoy xaxov], Tertullian adds quodam- 
modo. The term naturale as used by him properly 
means nothing more than proprium, adherens, non 


aliunde contractum.” * 


It thus appears that Tertullian is the first who 
applies the term naturale to sin, and he carefully 
avoided using the word peccatum in that connection. 
The term naturale, as observed by Knapp, is am- 
biguous. With Tertullian it probably meant noth- 
ing more than what is peculiar to, or characteristic 
of, any one. Still, it was, in this connection, an un- 


fortunate word. It was possible to understand it” 


in the sense of essentiale as expressing that which is 
fundamental to human nature; and Augustine, the 
Corypheeus of the Western doctrine of sin, used it in 
this and in no other sense. Tertullian thus fur- 
nished the terminology of the dogma of transmitted 
Adamie sin; and in less than three centuries after 


he wrote “naturale quodammodo,” Augustine struck ~ 


out the “iwodammodo,” and in its place wrote “ pec- 
catum originale” as the result of his use of Tertul- 


lian’s “origines naturale vitior.’ Thus was born a 


scheme which has sat like a horrible night-mare 
upon Christendom for more than thirteen hundred 
years. 

Though Tertullian thus planted the seeds of the 
Augustinian scheme, yet he was not followed by 
the Latin writers before the fifth century, if we ex- 
cept Cyprians As a general thing, they adhered 
steadfastly to the faith as expressed by the Greek 


* Chris. Theol., 291. 
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writers. Cyprian, who was a most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Tertullian, was full of “sanctifying” the 
infant, of not “refusing the mercy and grace of 
God” to it, of remitting to it “the sins of another,” 
ete. In a word, having thrown himself upon the 


tide of Tertullian’s naturale quodammodo, he was 


drifting to the Augustinian cataract of peccatum 
originale. : 

This gradual development of the scheme of “orig- 
inal sin” and of transmitted guilt reached its con- 
summafion under the great intellect of Aurelius 
Augustine. He was born November 15, 354, in 
Tagaste, Numidia; converted to Christianity by 
Ambrose in 387; was made Bishop of Hippo, 
Africa, in 395; began his great work De Civitate 
Dei in 411; entered the conflict with Pelagius in 
415; and died August 28, 430, in his seventy-sixth 
year. 

Of his writings Richard Watson observes that 
“for many centuries they had almost as potent 
an influence on the religious opinions of Christen- 
dom as those of Aristotle exercised over philos- 
ophy.” 

“ With a predominant bias toward religion,” says 
Hagenbach, “he directed his attention more to 
the inner and permanent state of the soul, and its 
absolute relation to God, than to the passing and 
external actions of the individual. This tendency, 
proceeding from the experience of his own heart 
and life, led him to conjecture a mysterious connec- 
tion subsisting between the transgression of Adam 
and the sin of all men—a connection which loses 
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itself in the dim beginnings of nature no less than 
of history.” * 

It is here hinted, what has been directly affirmed 
by others, that Augustine’s theory of sin was more 
the result of the fierce and tumultuous conflict in 
his own ardent soul than a logical and just exegesis 
of God's word. “Applying a false exegesis to cer- 
tain passages,” continues Hagenbach, “he had laid 
down the following rigid proposition as his doc- 
triné: As all men have sinned in Adam, they are 
justly subject to the condemnation of God on ac- 
count of this hereditary sin and the guilt thereof.” 

This turning to his own consciousness and draw- 
ing from it his inference as to what should be true 
in certain great doctrinal questions was his fatal 
mistake. Schaff says “he teaches nothing which 
he has not felt.”+ He thus made his own mental 
states his standard of doctrine rather than the word 
of God. It was as admissible in Pelagius—a man 


of clear intellect, mild disposition, unimpassioned, ~ 


cold, and logical—to determine from his conscious- 
ness and life what is doctrinally true or false. In 
fact, this was the prime mistake of both of these 
great men. They drew their doctrines from their 
own consciousness instead of the Bible. Dr. Hodge 
makes the ingenuous admission that “the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of sin was that which the illustrious 
father drew from his own experience as guided and 
determined by the Spirit of God.” t His own in- 


* Hist. Doet., I. 299, { Hist. Church, II. 816. System. Theol., 
II. 159. 
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tense and tormenting sense of guilt and pollution 
fired his ardent imagination and filled his mind with 
the most extravagant notions of sin. From this 
source he drew his theory of the organic unity of 
the race in Adam, its actual participation in the 
guilt of his sin, and the hereditary transmission of 
it to every child of man. This is a most dangerous 
method of formulating doctrines. It supplants the 
revelation which God has made by the transient 
and whimsical moods of a heated brain. 

The proper stand-point having been now indi- 
eated from which to study his theory, we proceed 
to its consideration. 


“PECCATUM ORIGINALE.” 

Jerome, an eminent writer contemporary with Au- 
gustine, had used “peccatum” to translate dpaptia 
in Romans vii. 9, and in other instances. In this 
text Paul describes a strong bias or inclination to 
sin, but not sin or guilt in itself. The ambiguity 
of the Latin “peccatum” made it allowable to em- 
ploy it to describe such a defective state, but the 
propriety of using it in such a connection was ex- 
tremely questionable. Tertullian had declined to 
do so. Jerome, however, put it in the text; and 
‘Augustine, without stopping to consider its ambi- 
guity, assumed that it meant sin, and accordingly 
his ardent imagination saw in this text a sin which 
had lain dormant until “the Jaw came” and “ re- 
vived” it. This, of course, was the sin transmitted 
from Adam. Hence, “nature having become 
guilty,” he says, “most righteously deserves pun- 
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-ishment.” * “Infants,” he continues, “who are not 


liberated through grace, either through their in- 
ability as yet to hear from tenderness of age or 
through their unwillingness to obey, .... are 
justly condemned; because they are not without 
sin, either that which they have derived from their 
birth or that which they have added from their 
own misconduct.” 

Here was a new language in the theology of the 
Church. It had long been in process of formation, 
and when it was sufficiently developed Jerome 
placed it in the Latin version of the Bible—a ver- 
sion. that soon dominated the entire West—and in 
this way has been a sanctified and most prolific 
source of error. 

Jerome’s unauthorized rendering of Romans v. 
12, “in quo omnes peccaverunt” (in whom [Adam] 
all have sinned), greatly strengthened Augustine in 
his speculation. In this he saw that not only Adam, 
but all the race was present and sinned in him. 
Hence human nature is guilty. Here originated 
his celebrated phrase, “ peccatum originale.” 

Knapp says: “Augustine is the very first who 
uses the term peccatum originale quia originaliter tra- 
ditur, as indeed he himself says in Opus imperf. 
Contra Julianum II. After this time, this term, 
which perhaps may have been used by some Afri- 
cans before Augustine, was repeated by some Latin 
teachers—e. g., by Hieronymus on Psalm i.—and 
was finally authorized by councils, and adopted in- 


*Anti-Pelagian Writings, I. 238. 
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to the terminology of the Western Church. It was 
first publicly employed in the Acts (chapter ii.) of 
the Milevitanic Council in the year 418; and those 
who deny the doctrine de peccato originali, and its 
punishment, which is removed by baptism, were 
there denounced with an anathema.” * 

Thus from the naturale quodammodo of Tertullian 
in the second century the advance is made to the 
peccatum originale of Augustine in the fifth; then, 
aided by the anathemas of councils, and by the sa- 
ered enshrinement of it in the Vulgate and in the 
Creeds, it flooded Christendom with the heresies of 
baptismal regeneration, infant damnation, and a 
host of cognate errors. I have been the more care- 
ful to trace the origin of this phraseology in order 
that the reader may see (1) that it is extra-Biblical. 
It is not the language of inspiration. There is 
nothing in the Greek text corresponding with it. 


If, therefore, it is a misleading phraseology, we are 


authorized to deal with it as with any other inno- 
vation in the Church. And (2) that he may be pre- 


pared thus to follow intelligently the investigation 


to which he is invited. 

The peculiar phraseology now considered gave 
rise to the fundamental postulate of Augustine’s 
theory, viz., the organic unity of the race. To place 
his theory, therefore, clearly before us, we must 
pause and consider this postulate as set forth by 
him. He says: “But even the infants, not person- 
ally in their ewn life, but according to the common 
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origin of the human race, have all broken God's 
covenant in that one in whom al! have sinned.”’ * 
“Since he also [the infant] has sinned in Adam.” 
“Tn the first man, therefore, there existed the whole 
human nature, which was to be transmitted by the 
woman to posterity, when that conjugal union re- 
ceived the divine sentence of its own condemna- 
tion; and what not when created, but when he 
sinned and was punished, this he propagated, so 
far as the origin of sin and death is concerned.” + 
“But human nature was in his person vitiated and 
altered to such an extent that he suffered in his 
members the warring of disobedient lust, and be- 
came subject to the necessity of dying. And what 
he himself had become by sin and punishment, 
such he generated in those whom he begat—that 
is to say, subject to sin and death; { “but man, 
being of his own will corrupted, and justly con- 
demned, begat corrupted and condemned children. 
For we all were in that one man, since we all were 
that one man who fell into sin by the woman who 
was made from him before sin. For not yet was 
the particular form created and distributed to us 
in which we as individuals were to live, but already 
the seminal nature was there from which we were 
to be propagated; and this being vitiated by sin, 
and bound by the chain of death, and justly con- 
demned, man could not be born of man in any 
other state. And thus, from the bad use of free- 
will, there originated the whole train-ef evil which, 


—— 
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with its concatenation of miseries, convoys the hu- 
man race from its depraved origin, as from a cor 
rupt root, on to the destination of the second death, 
which has no end, those only being excepted who 
are freed by the grace of God.’’* 

Now, let it be distinctly remembered that he as- 
serted the vitiation of our nature before we had any 
individuality—* before the particular form was cre- 
ated and distributed to us in which we as individuals 
were to live.” Hence, the transmission of Adam's 
guilt to every infant born into the world, and the 
exposure of all such to eternal damnation. “We 
also hold,’’ he boldly declares, “that unless children 
are baptized they are in danger of damnation.” + 

Upon the theory as now stated by the author of 
it, the following observations are offered: 

1. It is distinctly extra-Biblical in its origin. It 
was born of the speculation of one of whom it has 
been said by his admirers and followers that he 
drew his theological dogmas from his own. con- 
sciousness. Its terminology finds no place in the 
Holy Scriptures as they were written by inspira- 
tion, but is a theological growth, dating its begin- 
ning in the cautious introduction of the word nat- 
urale by Tertullian in the second century, expanding 
into peecatum originale of Augustine in the fifth 
century, sanctified by an unauthorized introduction 
into the Latin Bible by Jerome, and enforced by 
obsequious councils and dominating creeds. It is to 
be dealt with, therefore, just as any other pervert- 


* City of God, B: XIII. 14. jAnti-Pelagian Writings, B, II. 41. 
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ing form of speech, notwithstanding it is hoary 
with age. 

2. It is in open and irreconcilable conflict with 
the faith of the Church from the apostles to the 
close of the fourth century. Nothing is more man- 
ifest than that the Church of that period knew 
nothing of the dogma of such an organic union of 
the race as Augustine affirmed, nor did it once in- 
timate a belief in the transmission of Adam’s sin 
in any such sense as to make his posterity guilty 
therefor. Augustine’s movement, therefore, was a 
bold apostasy from the faith of “the early Church.” 

3. According to this theory, sin ceases, in the 
nature of things, to be a punishable offense. Six 
thousand years ago I was in the loins of Adam, 
without any individuality of my own—before “the 
particular form was created and distributed to me 
in which I as an individual was to live.” At that 
time and under these circumstances, by Adam’s sin 
my nature was conditioned, or, in the strong lan- 
guage of Augustine, was “bound by the chain of 
death,” so that I come forth from him with a 
“changed,” “ vitiated,” “guilty’’ nature. He is the 
“corrupt root,” and Iam “the corrupted offspring.” 
As easily could the oak be other than it is, coming 
as it does from the acorn.: Like the oak, I am con- 
ditioned, and, like it, I am incapable of being justly 
punished. To punish me for such sin would be a 
horrible tyranny. 

4. The theory is hopelessly involved in absurd 
contradictions —a just criterion always of error. 
Augustine says: “And from this we gather that we 
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have derived from Adam, in whom all have sinned, 
not all our actual sins, but only original sin—pecca- 
tum originale; whereas from Christ, in whom we are 
all justified, we obtain the remission not merely of 
that original sin, but of the rest of our sins also 
which we have added by our actual transgressions.” * 


Let it be kept in mind that that which we “derive 


from Adam” is “original sin.’ Now, he says: 
“From this sinful condition, from this sick state, 
from this wrath of God of which by nature they 
are children who have original sin,” “ God delivers.” 
Now, if God “delivers” aman from “original sin,” 
from “this sinful condition” which he inherited 
from Adam, “from this sick state,” why is it that 
the man thus delivered is doomed to the necessity 
of propagating in his posterity that from which he 
has been delivered? When the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ cures a man of “this sick state,” why 
must he transmit to his children the disease from 
which he has been rescued? This would not be the 
case in inferior interests. When a man has been 
“delivered”’ from scrofula, or any other transmis- 
sible disease, he does not propagate it in the child 
that may be afterward born to him. Why, then, 
“bind man with the chain of death” to the inevi- 
table propagation in his children of that from which 
“the Lamb of God” has freed him? Is grace in- 
ferior to sin? Is our Lord inferior to Adam? The 
theory is hopelessly antagonized within itself at 
this point. 


*Anti-Pelagian Writings, B. I. 16, 
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5. Regeneration, according to this theory, is an 
impossibility. “Original sin” corrupts and renders 
guilty our nature. A virus has been infused into 
the essential constitution of our nature which is 
transmitted to our children after the grace of God 


has done upon us its full work of deliverance. A 


sinner may repent, believe, be justified, sanctified, 
and saved; still there is in him an “original sin” 
which he must transmit to his child, and by which 


‘that child may be damned. There is no such thing 


as destroying in him “the works of the devil,” for 
which “the Son of God was manifested.” Sin does 
have dominion over him, though grace may have 
done its utmost. It does “reign” in his mortal 
body, notwithstanding “the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus has made him free.” Death may 


dissolve this “guilty nature,” and there may be born 


of the grave in the resurrection a body in which 


sin will not reign, but Christ and his cleansing 
blood are not able to effect such a deliverance here. 
Regeneration is thus made an impossibility by the 
theory in question. 


§ 3. The Pelagian Theory. 


The great opponent of Augustine was a nativeof 
Britain, named Pelagius, a layman of “culture, abil- 
ity,and exemplary character.”* He died after A.D. 
424. Dr. Schaff says of him: “He was a man of 
clear intellect, mild disposition, learned culture, and 
spotless character; even Augustine, with all his ab- 
horrence of his doctrines, repeatedly spoke respect- 


* Hodge, Sys. Theol., IT. 152. 
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fully of the man. He studied the Greek theology, 
especially that of the Antiochian school, and early 
showed great zeal for the improvement of himself 
and the world.”’* It is a significant fact that éven 
Augustine,as Schaff says, “repeatedly speaks respect- 
fully of the man.” Augustine was a man of violent 
and intolerant disposition, as his persecution of 
some of those who differed with him sadly evinces; 
consequently Pelagius must have had conspicuous 
merit, both of intellect and of heart, to have com- 
pelled this respectful reference from a man who 
scrupled but little at any means by which an oppo- 
nent could be crushed. Augustine says of him: 
“ However, within the past few days, I have read 
some writings by Pelagius, a holy man, I am told, 
who has made no small progress in the Christian 
hfe.” F 

The first effort of violent partisans is, generally, 
to disparage the character of their opponents, and 
by this means render their opinions odious. This is 
the mean resort of little minds—alas! too often suc- 
cessful. The history of this man is a striking illus- 
tration of the power of this device. The anathemas 
of councils, the denunciations of partisans, together 
with inflammatory appeals to ignorant passions, all 
conspired to make the name of Pelagius the synonym 
of whatever is false in doctrine and repulsive in 
character. Even to this day to call one a Pelagian 
is supposed to be the severest theological reproach. 
This silly prejudice is very misleading. The major- 


* Hist. Coris; Chr., 17.799. tAnti-Pelagian Writings, I., B. IIZ., Ch. 1 
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ity of those who are influenced by it have no proper 
understanding of what Pelagius taught. They only 
know that his name and opinions are in great dis- 
favér, and that is enough forthem. How that status 
was reached they know not, neither do they care. 
It is enough that Pelagianism is a term of reproach. 

Pelagius, it is certain, advocated many grave doc- 
trinal errors. Many of his speculations concerning 
sin, as well as other questions, were radically wrong. 
But (1) his errors in doctrine are not more numer- 
ous, nor are they half as repulsive to reason and 
Scripture as those of his more fortunate opponent, 
Augustine; and (2) his scorning the devices by 
which his opponent gained the ascendency—namely, 
the packing of councils, the making of obsequious 
court to the corrupt papacy for its patronage, etc.— 
gives him a claim upon the respect of all candid and 
true men that should prompt to at least a candid 
investigation of his opinions. 

Let us, then, in the first place, consider the causes 
of the triumph of Angustinianism, and by thus 
clearing the field of much that obstructs an impar- 
tial view, we shall be better prepared for an intelli- 
gent investigation. 

At the time the controversy between Pelagius and 
Augustine arose, the Eastern Church was absorbed 
in the great questions involved in the Christological 
controversy; the question concerning the person of 
Christ then overshadowed and crowded out of view 
all others. At that juncture this anthropological 
controversy between Pelagius and Augustine arose. 
The Eastern Church was indifferent to it, as is evi- 
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denced by the fact that the Greek ecclesiastical his- 
torians, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Evagrius, 
make no mention of it, notwithstanding they treat 
of that period. Augustine shrewdly availed himself 
of this state of things. In the third ecumenical 
council held at Ephesus in 431, by an adroit move- 
ment Pelagius was identified with Nestorianism, the 
heresy that the East was then engaged in combat- 
ing. By this unworthy stroke the East was in- 
flamed against Pelagius,and condemned his opinions 
without really knowing what they were. Schaff 
says this council “condemned Pelagianism without 
caretul investigation, and merely on account of its 
casual connection with Nestorianism.” Thus the 
work of disparagement and stigma began, and the 
ages have not been able to remove it. 

Knapp says: “ Through the efforts of the Africans, 
however, and dheit connection with the anti-Origen- 
istic party, it was finally brought about that the doc- 
trines of Pelagins were formally condemned as 
heretical at the Church councils, and that the theory 
of Augustine, after the year 418, became predomi- 
nant, at least in the Occidental Church.’’* History 
abundantly proves that once a theory was “formally 
condemned as heretical at the Church councils” it 
never recovered from the blow. The councils might 
be constituted, as they often were, of ignorant, 
tumultuous, and licentious men; their anathemas 
might be obtained, as they often were, by methods 
which would now disgrace a political caucus; the 


* Chris. Theol., 291. 
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condemnation of one theory might be the indorse- 
ment of another, full of the absurdest dreams; still, 
such was the blind submission to authority and the 
obsequious following of great leaders, that not unfre- 
quently men of pure lives and correct conceptions 
ot God’s word were banished or burned through a 
formal condemnation by these iniquitdus agencies. 

At the Council of Diospolis, 416, Pelagius denied 
that he had taught that “Adam’s sin injured only 
himself’’?* And yet you can scarcely find a sum- 
mary of his doctrines that does not charge this error 
upon him. Many erroneous opinions were doubtless 
falsely attributed to him, as was the case at a later 
date with Arminius. 

In tracing farther the causes of the triumph of 
Augustinianism, it should not be overlooked that 
the Augustinians have been preéminently the creed- 
makers of Christendom. Their doctrine of sin, 
being imbedded in the Augsburg Uonfession, passed 
from that into almost all the creeds that arose out of 
ihe Reformation, and was thus made venerable by 
this association with many of the fundamental truths 
of the Bible affirmed in that great movement. It is 
just and necessary to look dispassionately at these 
agencies which lifted Augustinianism to the theolog- 
ical throne of Christendom. It did not reach that 
elevation and authority by reason of its intrinsic 
merits, but by a coup Wetat. 

We are almost entirely dependent upon the oppo- 
nents of Pelagius for a statement of his opinions. 


— 


*See Schaff, Chr. Hist., I. 806. 
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Augustine has given, in his anti-Pelagian writings, 
humerous summaries of his opinions, colored, no 
doubt, by the author’s intense opposition. These 
summaries, however, we accept as our chief guide. 

Dr. Hodge has summed up the theory in the fol- 
lowing items: “(1) Ability limits obligation. (2) 
Sin, therefore, consists only in the deliberate choice 
of evil. (3) There can be no such thing as original 


sin, or inherent hereditary corruption. (4) Adam’s © 


sin injured only himself. (5) Men come into the 
world without either sin or virtue, and have power 
to do all of God's will and to live without sin. (6) 
Men could be saved without the gospel. (7) Grace 
is not necessary. (8) Infants are without moral 
character, and accordingly their baptism neither 
symbolizes nor effects the remission of-sin.”’ * 

The justice of attributing these opinions to Pela- 
gius is very questionable. Some of them—e. g., the 
fourth—he denied at the Council of Diospolis; and 
others are merely Cees deduced by his op- 
ponents. 

Knapp thus states the theory: : “According to Pela- 
gius, man was originally, and still is, endowed by 
God with all the powers and faculties requisite to 
the ends of his being; and it depends only upon 
himself, in the exercise of his free-will, to practice all 
good and fulfill his destination.” + A more elabo- 
rate and satisfactory statement of the theory is made 
by the same author at page 459: “For the faculty 
or power to do good men are indebted to God alone 


* System. Theol., Il. 153. + Chris. Theol., 282. 
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(gratie), who had granted it to human nature. To 
will and to act depends upon man himself. Still men 
are so assisted by the grace of God that their will- 
ing and acting are facilitated. But the means 
which God makes use of in affording his aid are 
doctrina and revelatio. He made this last point more 
prominent than any of the teachers who had pre- 
ceded him; and this was well. But in other points 
he deviated from the doctrine of the Bible, viz.: 
(a) by denying natural depravity; (0) by deriving 
our ability to do good solely or principally from the 
power with which our nature was endowed by God; 
(c) and by allowing to God no real instrumentality 
in the conversion and sanctification of men. <Ac- 
cording to his system, God works only by means of 
the Christian doctrine—i. e., he is the author of this 
doctrine, which contains more powerful motives than 
any other.” 

This, I have no doubt, is a much more accurate 
representation of the system than that given by Dr. 
Hodge, and by others who have written elaborate 
refutations of Pelagian heresies which Pelagius him- 
self knew nothing of. 

Wiggers has summed up the Pelagian theory in 
the following seven items, taken from Augustine’s 
De Gestis Pelagii: “ (1) Adam was created mortal, so 
that he would have died whether he had sinned or 
not. (2) Adam’s sin injured only himself, and not 
the human race. (8) Newborn infants are in the 

“same condition in which Adam was previous to the 
fall. (4) Neither does the whole human race die in 
consequence of Adam’s death or transgression; nor 
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aoes it rise from the dead in consequence of Christ’s 


resurrection. (5) Infants obtain eternal life, though 
they be not baptized. (6) The law is as good a 
means of salvation as the gospel. (7) There were 
some men, even before ae appearance of Christ, 
who did not commit sin.’ 

As before stated, these See of Pela- 
gius’s doctrines are made by his opponents, and 
doubtless are more or less colored by this medium 
of transmission. A few passages from the writings 
of Augustine, in which the views of Pelagius are 
stated for the purpose of refutation, will better en- 
able us to judge of the accuracy of later writers, 

Of the condition of infants Augustine reports him 
assaying: “Should they die, however, even without 
baptism, in the state of infancy,,they will have sal- 
vation and eternal life, seeing that they are not 
bound with any chain of sin.” 7 

To this, which is now with slight exception the 
position of Protestant Christendom, Augustine re- 
plied: ‘ Coneupiscence, therefore, as the law of sin 
which remains in the members of this body of death, 
is born with infants; in baptized infants it is deprived 
of guilt; it is left for the struggle of life; such in- 
fants as die before the struggle begins it does not 
pursue with any condemnation; unbaptized infants 
it binds as guilty, and as children of wrath, and 
even if they die in infancy it involves them in con 
demnation.’’t Again: “ We hold that unless children 
are baptized they are in danger of condemnation.” § 


Vid. Hagenbach, I. 297. tAnti-Pelagian Writings, B. I, Ch. 58 
tIbid, B. IL, Ch. 3. @ Ibid, B. IL, Ch. 40. 
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The moral status of infants furnishes, perhaps, 
the best stand-point from which to study these two 
antagonistic theories. At that point Pelagius held 
that the infant is without sin, or guilt, or moral 
pollution; hence, dying in infancy, whether baptized 
or not, is received into heaven. Augustine, on the 
contrary, held that the infant is born with a sinful 
nature, that it did de fucto “sin in Adam;” that it 
is accordingly polluted, and, dying in infancy unbap- 
tized,is damned. The Church councils” indorsed 
Augustine and anathematized Pelagius; the Creeds, 
from Luther to the present, with few exceptions, em- 
balmed Augustine’s postulate and ignored Pela- 
gius’s; and yet, strange enough, to-day Protestant 
Christendom holds with Pelagius that “should they 
die, however, even without baptism, in the state of 
infaney, they will have salvation and eternal life, 
seeing that they are not bound with any chain of 
sin.’ And yet to calla mana “ Pelagian”’ is to put 
upon him great odium! 

On the nature of sin Augustine reports Pelagius 
as saying: “ We have, first of all, to discuss the 
position which is maintained, that our nature has 
been weakened and changed by sin. I think that 
before all other things we have to inquire what sin 
is—whether it be a substance or an entirely unsub- 
stantial name, whereby is expressed not a reality, 
not an existence, not a body, but the doing of a 
wrongful deed.” * 

Here is the whole Pelagian theory of sin. He 


* Anti-Pelagian Writings, B. IJ., Ch. 21. 
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considered sin simply as “the doing of a wrongful 
deed.” With him there could be no such thing as 
sin apart from the sinful act. This view, of course, 
is very defective. It is undeniable that the beginning 
of sin must be sought for in the sinful act; but then 
there is the retro-act, the rebound of the sinful act, 
which produces a sinfulness, a state of moral pollu- 
tion, which remains after the transient act has ceased. 

Augustine’s attempt to refute this position in- 
voived a more serious error than that of Pelagius. 
His postulate is that sin is of the nature of “a sub- 
stance,” transmissible from a sinning parent to an 


unconscious infant by natural propagation. He °* 


conceived of sin as being imbedded in the moral 
just as an hereditary disease is in the physical con- 
stitution, and that infants inherit the one as they 
do the other, and hence are sinners. From this 
arose, logically, his dogma of infant damnation. 
Admit the premise, and the conclusion is inevitable. 
This position involved contradictions which “the 
clear intellect” of Pelagius was not slow in perceiv- 
ing. Thus, according to Augustine, baptism re- 
moves the peceaium originale from the child so that 
if it died in infancy it was saved in heaven; but if 
it lived to propagate its kind, it would inevitably 
transmit this damning disease to its offspring. 
Freed by baptism in infancy from hereditary sin so 
that it was in all respects fit for heaven, and yet, 
living to maturity, it must propagate this hered- 
itary sin in others! How does the fact of not dying 
in infancy so neutralize the effect of baptism as to 
insure the return of “original sin” to one who had 


ee 
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been “delivered” from it? Pelagius said: “Since 
the sinner begat.a sinner, so that the guilt of this - 
birth-sin must in his infant son be done away by 
his receiving baptism, in like manner ought the 
righteous man to have begotten a righteous son.” 
If sin is transmissible, why not righteousness? Can 
it be assumed that God has placed us under a gov- 
ernment which necessitates the transmission of sin 
and not righteousness? If the transmission of sin 
is a governmental appointment, then it is purely 
arbitrary, and might have been otherwise. If so, 
then the wisdom and goodness of God are arraigned 
in the allegation that he provided for the propaga- 
tion of sin, and not also for the propagation of 
righteousness in the government which he ordained 
for man. If it is not a matter of government, 
but a question lying within the sphere of the 
nature of things, if the transmission of sin is on- 
tological and not economical, still the wisdome and 
justice of God are impugned for imposing such 
a constitution upon his ¢reatures. Had the Al- 
mighty God ordained over us a physical constitu- 
tion which would inevitably insure the transmission 
of the bodily diseases which from time to time have 
afflicted us, notwithstanding the parent may have 
been thoroughly cured before he begat his child, all 
intelligence must have exclaimed against such an 
administration. Why should such a policy be re- 
garded with more favor when it comes within the 
sphere of moral and eternal interests? Augustine 
said: “So contrariwise, in this not yet preterit but 
still abiding law of concupiscence, its guilt is done 
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away, and continues no longer, since in baptism 
there takes place a full forgiveness of sins. Indeed, 
if a man were to quit this present life immediately 
after his baptism, there would be nothing at all left 
to keep him bound, inasmuch as all bonds which 
held him are loosened.” * 

Now, if it be true that by “baptism,” or any other 
appointed method, “all the bonds which held the 
man are loosened ””»—“the disease is cured”—how 
can the man propagate in his child that which has 
been thus utterly destroyed in himself? Augustine 
replied: ‘“‘ Because even regenerate parents beget 
children, not from the first-fruits of their renewed 
condition, but carnally from the remains of their 
old nature; and the children who are thus the off- 
spring of the parents’ remaining old nature, and 
are born in sinful flesh, escape from the condemna- 
tion which is due to the old man by the sacrament 
of spiritual regeneration and renewal.” + Unfortu- 
nately he did not favor us with Pelagius’s reply to 
this. It.may with propriety be said that this is not 
even an ingenious dodge. It was a blow that re- 
bounded with ruinous effect upon him who dealt it. 
He has repeatedly said that “a plenary and perfect 
_ remission of sins takes place in baptism;” that this 
peccatum originale “ disease is cured;” that God “de- 
livers” from it; that after a man’s baptism “nothing 
at all is left to keep him bound, inasmuch as all 
bonds which held him are loosened,” etc.; and yet 
he is here prating about “the remains of the old 


*Anti-Pelagian Writings, B. II., Ch. 46. + Ibid, B. IL, Ch. 44. 
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natare,” the “ parents’ remaining old nature,” the 
“sinful flesh,” etc., of which their offspring are 
born! What is that “old nature” which “remains” 
after regeneration? Isit sin? If so, then “all the 


bonds which held the man” are far from being - 


“loosened” by regeneration. So far from it that 
sin not only remains regnant over his being, but 
resistlessly proceeds from him to his offspring, and 
insures their damnation if they die in infancy un- 
baptized. If by “old nature’? he meant the de- 
praved appetites and passions which we inherit, and 
also the suffering which we endure as the consequence 
of being the progeny of a sinning ancestry, then he 
should have known (1) that that “old nature” has 
nothing of the nature of sin. The child of a de- 
bauchee may be diseased in body, imbecile in mind, 
impoverished in estate, as the direct result of the sin 
_of his father, but he is not guilty of his father’s sin. 
(2) These evils—the fruits of the “old nature ’”’— 
are never removed by baptism, regeneration, or 
any other work of grace in this life. There are 
physical evils upon us as the consequence of Adam’s 

sin from which nothing but the work of our Lord 

in changing these “vile bodies’’ in the resurrection 

will ever deliver us. But this is not sin. Here is 
| the thick darkness in which the Augustinian scheme 
| 


moves. It mistakes the physical disabilities, under 
which we groan, for sin. It necessarily weakens 
\ the consciousness of guilt by directing attention to 
a transmitted sin in the perpetration of which I 
had no agency, and for which, consequently, I ean- 
not feel a just responsibility. The keen logic of 
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Pelagius cut into the vitals of this speculation, and 
had he adhered closely to the issue here made, the 
result to him might have been very different so far 
as the estimate of posterity is concerned. 

The following will show the position of Pelagius 
on this point: “ How shall one be subjected to God 
for the guilt of that sin which he knows is not his 
own? For his own it cannot be, since it is com- 
mitted under necessity. Otherwise, if it is his own, 
if it proceeds from his will, and if it is voluntary, 
it may be avoided.” ‘Inasmuch as not to sin is 
ours, it follows that we are able to sin and to avoid 
sin.” At the Council of Diospolis (415), composed 
of fourteen bishops, the writings of Pelagius were 


examined, and he was allowed to answer for him- 


self. 


Augustine gave the following account of the in- ~ 


terview: “The synod then proceeded to say, ‘ Let 
another section be read.’ Accordingly, there was 
read the passage in the same book wherein Pelagius 
had laid down the position that ‘all men are ruled by 
their own will.’ On this being read, Pelagius said in 
answer: ‘This I stated in the interest of the freedom 
of our will. God is its helper whenever it chooses 
good; man, however, when sinning, is himself in 
fault, as under the direction of a free-will.’ Upon 
hearing this, the bishops exclaimed, ‘ Nor again is 
this opposed to the doctrine of the Church!’”* This 
declaration of the council, that his doctrine of the 
freedom of the will and the intransmissibility of sin 


*Anti-Pelagian Writings, B. IT., Ch. 44, p. 366. 
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was not opposed to the doctrine of the Church, 
clearly shows that Augustine’s postulate was an in- 
novation. It is very certain that he never could 
have succeeded against Pelagius but by the trick of 
identifying him with Nestorianism, and thus getting 
“the Church councils” to anathematize him. 

Upon the theory of Pelagius, as now stated, the 
following observations are offered: 

1. It is detective as a definition of sin. It makes 
all sin to consist in the doing of “a wrongful deed.” 
Now, this is but one part of the proper definition 
of sin. It is true (a) that all sin begins in “the 
wrongful deed.” A being who is incapable of per- 
forming “a wrongful deed” is ineapable of sin. Go 
to the beginning of sin either amongst angels or men, 
and it will readily be seen that the sinning act was 
the initial point of guilt. With the angels and with 
Adam there was no “transmitted” or “original 
sin’? binding them with “a chain of death ”’ to their 
first sin. Previous to that first sin they were holy 
and undefiled. Their transgression began in a vio- 
lation of God’s law by an abuse of their freedom. 
The defect in Pelagius’s definition is that sin stops 
just here. Sin is limited by the deed. But it is 
equally true (>) that there Js a rebound of “the 
wrongful deed” which superinduces in the soul 
sinfulness, a state, which abides as a moral pollution 
after the transient act has passed away. The great 
error of Pelagius lay in ignoring or in failing to ree- 
ognize this fact. Augustine fell into as grievous 
an error, in that while he recognized a moral pollu- 
tion he ascribes it not to the retroaction of the - 
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sinning act upon the sinner (thus maintaining per- 
sonal responsibility in full force), but to the trans-. 
mission of Adam's guilt. Here was really the cause 
of the conflict between these men. 


2. It leaves no room or necessity for regeneration. | 


Transgression—“ the wrongful deed ”—is the moral 
area upon which justification or pardon moves. If, 
therefore, there is nothing in sin but the act, the 
remedy is complete when pardon has been obtained. 
When the executive of a commonwealth pardons 
the act of violation, the restoration of the criminal 
to favor in the eyes of the law is complete. Now, 
regeneration contemplates the removal of pollution 
—that which results to the soul from the act of sin. 
Pelagius’s theory knew nothing of such pollution. 
Hence, with it, to cease to sin was to cease to be 
sinful. — 

3. It is defective in its statement of the result of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity. 

Hagenbach says: “Pelagius, starting from the 
stand-point of mere reflection, or of understanding 
in distinction from the reason, with a tendency pre- 
ponderating to the ethical view of man’s nature, 
looked upon every human individual as a moral 
person, complete in «and bounded by himself, and 
sharply separated from all others. Hence, sin 
would necessarily appear to him as the free act of _ 
the individual, so that in his view there could be 
no other connection between the sin of the one 
(Adam) and the sin of the many (his posterity) 
than that which exists between an example, on the 
one hand, and a voluntary imitation of it, on the 
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other. Every man at his birth is accordingly in 
the same condition in which Adam was.”’* 

This was an extreme with reference to the race’s 
relation to Adam, reached by Pelagius, no doubt, in 
an effort to avoid Augustine’s speculation about the 
organic unity of the race in Adam. Both opinions 
are erroneous. It is not true that every individual 
“is complete in and bounded by himself.’ ‘“ No man 
liveth to himself,” is an affirmation which announces 
a most intimate and vital relationship in the race. 

By his sin Adam exiled his posterity from the 
earthly paradise, brought death to our bodies as a 
consequence, and transmitted to his posterity an 
enteebled physical and moral constitution. Each 
sinful parent transmits damage to his immediate 
offspring. Degeneracy and enfeeblement flow to 
the descendants of a guilty parentage. It was a 
great error in Pelagius to ignore this relation and its 
important consequences; it was a greater error in 
Augustine to assume that such relationship involved 
the personal presence and participation of each man 
in the sin of Adam, and consequently the transfer 
of Adam’s guilt to his children. 

4. The theory preserved and defended many of 
the great truths of revelation. It affirmed the sal- 
vation of all infants, independent of baptism; the 
freedom of the will, and consequently human  re- 
sponsibility; it ignored unconditional election and 
reprobation, and accordingly left every man an 
equal claimant upon the grace and mercy of God. 


* Hist. Doct., I. 299, 
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In brief, while the theory was marred by great 
and fundamental errors (not however more in num- 
ber nor greater in degree than those of his oppo- 
nent), yet it embraced and successfully defended 
many of the prime truths of our holy religion. 


§ 4. The Arminian Theory. 


The period from Augustine and Pelagius to 
James Arminius— A.D. 430 to A.D. 1609 — was 
characterized by many adverse opinions on the doc- 
trine of sin, which were, in the main, little more 
than modifications of the Augustinian and Pelagian 
theories. It would lead us too far out of our way 
to consider them in order. 

Under the head “The Arminian Theory,” it is 
proposed to consider that view which is believed to 
be authorized by the word of God, which was the 
faith of the Church in the first centuries, and has 
had a large following in all subsequent ages. It 
has been shown by the most authoritative sources 
of information that the early Church knew nothing 
of the fundamental postulates of the Augustinian 
scheme, such as the sinning of the race in Adam, 
the transmission of Adam’s guilt to his posterity, 
“ neccatum originale,” infant damnation, etc. These 
dogmas were not even proposed to the faith of the 
Church in the first four centuries. 

Oceasionally an injudicious theologian let fall ex- 
pressions which looked in this direction, but they 
were promptly repudiated by the Church. As an 
instance of this, Cyril rejected the phrase ®votxw 
xaxov, Which is about equivalent to Augustine’s 
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“neccatum originale.” It is equally true that many 
of the speculations of Pelagius were innovations 
upon the faith of the Church. 

Now, when this controversy had produced a clear 
and sharp definition of the two schemes, and it 
thereby became manifest that these two great con- 
testants had abandoned at many vital points the 
fuith of the early Church, there arose a mighty 
army of learned and pious men who rejected Au- 
gustinianism because it left human agency out of 
the question of sin and salvation, and Pelagianism 
because it was equally defective in the opposite 
direction. 

The theory which we now propose to examine, 
and which we believe conforms to Scripture and 
reason in its fundamental postulates, was, of course, 
violently opposed by both the Pelagian and the 
Augustinian parties. Each tried to identify it with 
whatever was odious in the other; each resorted to 
the artifice of small men and of untenable theories 
in the use of reproachful names, personal assaults, 
and misrepresentation. But it is not for those who 
love the truth for the truth’s sake to be diverted by 
these unworthy means. Truth, whether engirdled 
by choiring angels on the mount of ascension or 
arrayed in faded emblems of mockery in the judg- 
ment-hall, should be adored and followed. 

The most conspicuous defender of this faith before 
the time of Arminius was 


JOHN CASSIAN. 


He was an Eastern monk, a disciple of Chrysostom, 
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aman, says Schaff, “of thorough cultivation, rich 
experience, and unquestioned orthodoxy.” He died 
after 483. He was educated at Bethlehem and in 
Constantinople, and spent seven years amongst the 
Anchorites of Egypt. He afterward removed to 
Marseilles, in France, where he became the abbot 
of a monastery which he founded. His followers 
were sometimes called Massilians, from Marscilles, 
and at a later date they were stigmatized by the 
Scholastics as Semi-Pelagians. (See Gieseler.) This 
unjust appellation was prompted by a mean par- 
tisan desire to associate them with a system which 
had fallen under ecclesiastical censure. But Cas- 
sian and his friends utterly ignored the unscriptural 
part of the Pelagian theory. 

When Cassian began the work of combating 
‘the schemes of Augustine and Pelagius, those sys- 
tems had well-nigh overrun Western Christendom, 
and were bearing fatal fruit. Augustinianism, with 
its fatalistic tendencies, paralyzed the moral sense 
and drove its victims to despair. Pelagianism, with 
its rationalistic tendencies, introduced levity and 
indifferentism. It superinduced trifling conceptions 
of sin, and consequently a low appreciation of the 
atonement. The two schemes were thus threaten- 
ing Christendom with vast evils. 

The reformation under Cassian was the first 
barrier erected against them. Gieseler, refer- 
ring to Cassian, says: “Augustine soon found his 
doctrine disputed even by opponents of the Pela- 
gians.” 

The first information which Augustine received 
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of Cassian’s movement was conveyed by his zealous 
followers, Prosper and Hilary. He examined the 
doctrines of Cassian, which were making rapid 
progress, and at once assaulted them. The last 
books he wrote were directed against the Massil- 
ians in 429 and 430. But the faith of Cassian _ 
swept down all opposition and became the domi- 
nant belief of Gaul. It was affirmed by the syn- 
ods of Arles, 472, and Lyons, 475. But at a later 
date Augustinianism massed its forces and bore 
down with such might as to gain the preponder- 
ance. 

Cassian taught the joint operation of God’s grace 
and of man’s will; the freedom of the will; the ne- 
cessity of grace to all; and the universal depravity 
of the race. He rejected the dogma of unconditional 
election, of irresistible grace; the Pelagian heresy of 
the moral soundness of man, and the Augustinian 
notion of the transmission of sin. Dr. Hodge gives 
this summary of Cassian’s faith: He “taught that the 
effects of Adam’s sin on his posterity were, (1) that 
they became mortal, and subject to the physical in- 
firmities of this life. (2) That the knowledge of 
nature and of the divine law which Adam originally 
possessed was in a great measure preserved until the 
sons of Seth intermarried with the daughters of 
Cain, when the race became greatly deteriorated. 
(3) That the moral effects of the fall were to weaken 
the soul in all its power for good, so that men con- 
stantly need the assistance of divine grace. (4) What 
that grace was, whether the supernatural influence of 
the Spirit, the providential efficiency of God, or his 
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various gifts of faculties and of knowledge, he no- 
where distinctly explains.” * 

This, in the main, is an accurate statement of the . 
theory, and shows the immense distance at which 
it moves both from Augustinianism and Pelagian- 
ism. The item stated in “(1)” antagonizes tle 
_ chief error of Pelagius that every man is a complete 
moral being, limited and bounded by himself, with 
no connection with any other; and “(3)” antago- 
nizes the fundamental position of Augustine that 
the moral effect of Adam’s sin was to make every 
child descended from him a sinner, “bound with 
the chain of eternal death.” ; 

Hilary and Prosper, disciples of Augustine, mis- 
represented Cassian when they affirmed that he 
taught that man inaugurates in every particular the 
work of personal salvation. Dr. Schaff says: “He 
rejects decidedly the errors of Pelagius, and affirms 
the universal sinfulness of men, the introduction of 
it by the fall of Adam, and the necessity of divine 
grace to every individual act. But, with evident 
re‘rence to Augustine, though without naming 
him, he combats the doctrines of election, and of 
the irresistible and particular operation of grace, 
which were in conflict with the Church tradition, 
especially with the Oriental theology, and with his_ 
own earnest ascetic legalism. In opposition to both 
extremes, he taught that the divine image and hu- 
man freedom were not annihilated, but only weak- 
ened, by the fall; in other words, that man is sick, 
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but not dead; that he cannot indeed help himself, 
but “nat he can desire the help of a physician, and 
either accept or refuse it when offered; and that he 
must codperate with the grace of God in his salva- 
tion.” * 

The faith thus stated is in accord with Scripture 
and man’s consciousness. That it did not gain the 
mastery of all rival theories and imbed itself in 
the creeds of Christendom is not to be reckoned 
against its merit, but explained upon the ground of 
a most wily and massive opposition. Thus, when 
it was found that a hyper-Augustinianism could not 
make headway against it, the Council of Orange, 
529, formulated a semi-Augustinianism, in which 
the harder features of Augustine's theory were 
greatly modified; the patronage of Pope Gelasius 
was secured, and Cassian’s faith was condemned in 
twenty-five canons. The same agencies which had 
proved so effective in stigmatizing Pelagianism— 
“the Church councils” —were employed with equal 
success against Cassian. Other popes were enlisted 
against it; the medieval theologians embraced Au- 
gustinianism, “which in the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century gained a massive acknowledg- 
ment and an independent development in Calvin- 
isin.” (Schaff.) 

Nevertheless, the theory of Cassian had hosts of 
learned defenders until the opening of the great 
struggle in the seventeenth century, when the 
gigantic powers of Arminius, Episcopius, Grotius, 
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Limborch, and others, turned the tide of battle 
and placed it on a vantage-ground from which it 
has largely modified the faith of Protestant Chris- 
tendom. 

A high authority, who leans more to Augustin- 
ianism than to Arminianism, says: “In the seven- 
teenth century the Arminians resumed the position 
of Zwingli, and with their mild theory of original 
sin (which they do not regard as responsible and 
punishable before and independent of actual trans- 
gression), they consistently teach the general salva- 
tidn Of infants... ...% Even in the strictly Calvin- 
istic Churches it made steady progress, and is now 
silently or openly held by nearly all reformed di- 
vines.”* In a foot-note, he instances “Dr. Hodge, 
the most orthodox Calvinistic divine of the age,” 
who “positively teaches the salvation of all infants 
dying in infancy, and represents this as the ‘com- 
mon doctrine of evangelical Protestants.” “ This,” 
says Schaff, “may be true of the present generation, 
and we hope it is, though it is evidently inapplica- 
ble to the period of scholastic orthodoxy, both 
Lutheran and Calvinistic.” Thus the faith of the 
apostles, as defended by Cassian and Arminius in 
the face of a merciless opposition, is leavening the 
Protestant lump. 

In this résumé it will not be out of place to pause 
and consider one of the most potent agencies which 
contributed to the dominance of Augustinianism so 
long after the Reformation. I refer to 


* Creeds of Christendom, by Schaff, I. 381. 
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THe CREEDS. 


The sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 
ries were periods of great obsequiousness to the 
authority of creeds. To ignore them, or array 
oneself against them, was to incur a social and eccle- 
siastical ostracism which but few had the nerve to 
brave. The Augustinian theory of sin found its 
way into these potent documents, and thus became 
associated with the heroic leaders and the great 
principles of the Reformation. This fact must be 
recognized before the present status of Protestant 
Christendom on this question can be appreciated. 

Martin Luther was an Augustinian monk, and 
had deeply imbibed the faith of the patron of his 
order, as may be seen by the following quotation 
from his works: “Original sin is the real and chief 
sin; if that were not, there were no actual sins. 
This sin is not committed like other sins; but it is, 
it lives, and does all other sins, and is the essential 
sin; one which does not merely sin an hour or any 
given time, but wherever and as long as the person 
lives, there too is sin.” * ) 

Now, in the Augsburg Confession, the great doc- 
ument of the Reformation, this faith was imbedded. 
For while Melanchthon wrote that document, it was 
done under the immediate supervision of Luther. 
Accordingly its Article II. says: “Also they teach 
that, after Adam’s fall, all men begotten after the 
common course of nature are born with sin—that is, 
without the fear of God, without trust in him, and 


* Vid. Hagenbach, II. 256. 
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with fleshly appetites; and that this disease, or orig- 
inal fault [vétiwm originis], is truly sin [vere sit pecca- 
tum], condemning and bringing eternal death how 
also upon all that are not born again by baptism 
and the Holy Ghost.” Here was Augustinianism 
in its undiminished strength. From this Confession 
it passed into all the creeds of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. 

The Formula of Concord, a massive instrument 
drawn up in 1576, in the interest of peace between 
factions amongst the Reformers, reaffirmed this, 
saying: “ Original sin is no trivial corruption, but is 
so profound a corruption of human nature as to 
leave nothing sound, nothing uncorrupt in the body 
or soul of man, or in his mental or bodily powers.” 

In like manner, the Heidelberg Catechism of 1563, 
a document of great authority, taught that “our 


inborn as well as our actual sins” will be punished. 


Thus Augustinianism passed from the Augsburg 
Confession into the Gallican Confession, prepared by 
Calvin and De Chandieu, in 1559; the Belgic Con- 
fession, drawn up by Guy de Bres, in 1561; the 
Scotch Confession of 1560, and the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England, completed in 1563. 

The history of the Thirty-nine Articles demands 
our especial attention. Upon the accession of Ed- 
ward VI., January 28, 1547, the Reform party, 
headed by Cranmer, gained a controlling influence 
in modeling the English Church. Cranmer began 
the work of framing Forty-two Articles of Re- 
ligion, in 1549, which Archbishop Parker and other 
prelates revised and reduced to Thirty-nine. These 
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were approved and published by a royal decree in 
1503. The influences most controlling, in a theo- 
logical sense, upon the men who framed these arti- 
cles were distinctively Augustinian. Cranmer was 
not only on the most intimate terms with the Ger- 
man and Swiss Reformers, but in frequent consul- 
tation with them on theological questions, and he 
may be regarded as the father of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. The articles are emphatically Augustin- 
ian, a fact the more important to be recognized in 
order (1) to understand the terminology of Article 
IX., wherein the Augustinian scheme is affirmed in 
an unequivocal manner; and (2) that we may duly 
appreciate the immense stride of Mr. Wesley toward 
the Arminian faith, who notwithstanding he adhered 
to the Church of England, yet in 1784, when he 
prepared “the Sunday Service” for the Methodists 
of the United States, he so abridged that article as 
to leave but little of the Augustinian phraseology 
in it. 

Upon the doctrinal history and character of these 
articles, I refer to the “ Creeds of Christendom,” by 
Dr. Schaff—a work of singular merit, and which 
lays before us all the original sources of information 
on this subject. He says: “They [the Thirty-nine 
Articles] are Augustinian in the anthropological 
and soteriological doctrines of free-will, sin, and 
grace; herein likewise agreeing with the Continent- 
al Reformers, especially the Lutherans.’ “The 
Edwardine Articles were based in part, as already 
observed, upon a previous draft of Thirteen Articles, 
which was the joint product of German and En- 
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glish divines, and based upon the doctrinal articles 
of the Augsburg Confession. Some passages were 
transferred verbatim from the Lutheran document to 
the Thirteen Articles, and from these to the Forty- 
two, 1558, and_were retained in the Elizabethan 
revision (1563 and 1571).”’* These articles thus 
grew out of an Augustinian root; and though they 
are accepted, with immense modifications, by the 
Methodist Church, yet this their origin and history 
should ever be kept in view. 

Mr. Hallam, an eminent authority, says of these 
articles: “It is also manifest that their framers came, 
as it were, with averted eyes to the Augustinian 
doctrine of predestination,” ete. “And upon other 
subjects intimately related to the former, such as the 
penalty of original sin and the depravation of hu- 
man nature, the articles, after making every allow- 
ance for want of precision, seem totally irreconcil- 


~~ able with the scheme usually denominated Armin- 


lan.” + 

Hagenbach says: “The theological professors at 
Cambridge and Oxford were Calvinistic for fifty 
years from Elizabeth’s accession. Bucer and Peter 
Martyr were called by Cranmer to the chair of 
divinity in Cambridge and Oxford, during the reign 
of Edward. Cranmer, too, in 1552, invited Calvin, 
Bullinger, and Melanchthon to England, to aid in 
drawing up a confession of faith for the Protestant 


Churches.” ¢ - 
Bishop Jewell—of whom Warburton said, “The 


* Vol. I. 623, 624. + Constitutional History, 229. + Hist. Doct, 
Il. 185. 
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Church of England may be best studied in the writ- 
ings of Jewell”—wrote to Peter Martyr, in 1562, just 
after the articles had been passed: “As to matters of 
doctrine, we haye pared every thing away to the 
very quick, and do not differ from your doctrine by 
a nail’s-breadth.”’* I have thus established the fact 
that the theological influences which controlled 
the framers of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England were emphatically Augustinian, 
and from that source an Augustinian terminology 
has flowed into even distinctively Arminian bodies. 
Thus the Augustinian scheme was imbedded in the 
ereeds of Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
France, Scotland, and England; and its perverting 
and annoying terms linger to this day in the con- 
fession of some Churches which utterly ignore the 
theory. 

James Arminius was converted to the theory of 
Cassian in the following manner: In 1604, he was 
appointed by the magistrates of Amsterdam to de- 
fend the Calvinistic ‘theory against Koornheert. 
During the discussion he became convinced of the 
untenableness of the theory he advocated, and at 
once embraced the apostolic doctrine of Cassian. 
Schaff says of him: “He was a learned and able 
divine; and during the controversy which embit- 
tered his life he showed a meek, Christian spirit.” 
Ile died October 19, 1609, nine years before the 
great struggle over his opinions in the Synod of 
Dort. 


* Hist, Doct., IT. 185. 
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Richard Watson suggests that if we would learn 
precisely what Arminianism is, “we must have 
recourse to those writings in which that divine him- 
self has stated and expounded his peculiar views.” * 
A judicious remark, to which the learned author 
himself seems not to have given proper heed. To 
those writings it is now proposed to refer, and to 
adhere to them with unflinching ficelity. Such 
reference will satisfactorily disclose the fact that 
this eminent man utterly repudiated the dogma of 
hereditary, transmitted Adamie sin, by which in- 
faney is polluted and made liable to eternal death. 
The following luminous statement is submitted: 
“For if ‘original sin condemns no one,’ it is a nec- 
essary consequence that all those will be saved who 
have not themselves committed actual transgres- 
sions. Of this class are all infants without distine- 
tion; unless some one will invent a state between 
salvation and damnation, by a folly similar to that 
by which, according to St. Augustine, Pelagius 
made a distinction between salvation and the king- 
dom of heaven.” + Now, let it be observed that he 
starts with the question of depravity and sin from 
the proper stand-point, namely, the moral stutus of 
the race in infancy. There is almost unavoidable 
confusion of thought when the stand-point from 
which this question is studied is the guilty and pol- 
luted condition of the adult sinner. Then this deep 
pollution is ascribed not to the reaction of the sin- 
ful act, but to an inherited evil. This was Augus- 


* Theol. Dic,, Art, Arm. + Works of Arminius, Vol, I, 3)7* 
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tine’s confusion. What is the condition of man in 
infancy before he is capable of volition or a moral 
act? The answer of Arminius is that there 1s at 
that point nothing that “ condemns;” “all those will 
be saved who have not themselves committed actu- 
al transgressions.” ‘Because God has taken the 
whole human race into the grace of reconciliation, 
and has entered into a covenant of grace with Adam 
and with the whole of his posterity in him.” “And 
since infants have not transgressed this covenant, 
they do not seem to be obnoxious to condemnation.” 
“When Adam sinned in his own person and with 
his free-will, God pardoned that transgression. 
There is no reason, then, why it was the will of God 
to impute this sin to infants, who are said [by Au- 
gustine] to have sinned in Adam, before they had 
any personal existence, and therefore before they 
could possibly sin at their own will and pleasure. 
Because, in this instance, God would appear to act 
toward infants with far more severity than toward 
the very devils. For the rigor of God against the 
apostate angels was extreme, because he would not 
pardon the crime which they had _ perpetrated. 
There is the same extreme rigor displayed against 
infants, who are condemned for the sin of Adam. 
But it is much greater; for all the evil angels sinned 
in their own persons, while infants sinned in the 
person of their father Adam. On this account, the 
angels themselves were in fault, because they com- 
mitted an offense which it was possible for them to 
avoid; while infants were not in fault, only so far 
as they existed in Adam, and were by his will in- 
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volved in sin and guilt. These reasons are un- 
doubtedly of such great importance that I am of 
opinion those who maintain the contrary are’ bound 
to confute them, before they can affix to any other 
person a mark of heresy.” * 

It is thus seen how effectually he cuts the tap-root 
of the Augustinian theory which is imbedded in 
the creeds of Christendom. Arminius recognizes 
no moral pollution, sin, guilt, or any thing else in 
infants that would incur God’s condemnation. The 
transmission of sin he entirely repudiates, and 
avers that if God imputes the sin of Adam to in- 
fants he deals with them with greater rigor than 
with the devils who sinned in their own persons and 
might have avoided it. Before this, he had said 
of predestination: “ This predestination is inconsistent 
with THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF SIN, in two ways: 
(1) Because sin is called ‘disobedience’ and ‘rebel- 
lion,’ neither of which terms can possibly apply to 
any person who by a preceding divine decree is 
placed under an unavoidable necessity of sinning.” + 
The principle here stated is obviously just, and of 
large range. “An unavoidable necessity” ipso fucto 
removes the possibility of sin. This is as true with 
regard to conditioning human nature in Adam, so 
that the race unavoidably comes into the world pol- 
luted and sinful, as it is of an adult being put under 
“an unavoidable necessity of sinning” by a “pre- 
ceding divine decree.” Is it abhorrent to natural 
justice and the word of God that a man should be 
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placed under “an unavoidable necessity of sinning,” 
by a decree of his Creator? It is not less so to as- 
sume that my nature was put under a like ‘“una- 
voidable necessity” by an ancestor six thousand 
years removed from me. Arminius affirmed the 
impossibility of sin under such circumstances. Iis 
declaration that “sin can be committed by none 
except by a rational creature,” * negatives in whole 
and in part the dogma of sinning in lumbis Adami. 
The man who elaborated and set forth more lumi- 
nously than all others the Arminian theory was 


Puitie Limeorcu. 


No man can be properly said to be acquainted with 
this theory who has not read his Body of Divinity. 
He was born at Amsterdam, June 19, 1633, and 
died April 80, 1717. An authority says: “He was 
a distinguished professor of theology among the Re- 
monstrants, and in his Theologia Christiana is })re- 
sented the clearest and ablest exposition of the 
theological views of that body extant.” + Another 
allirms: “The most complete exposition of the Ar- 
minian doctrine is the celebrated work by Philip a 
Limborch, .... . aman distinguished for genius, 
learning, and modesty, whose literary labors are of 
great value.” { I now proceed to lay several copi- 
ous extracts from the works of this eminent man 
before the reader. His statements are worthy of 
profound consideration. 


After defining sin to be “a transgression of the 


*Vol. IL. 490. +W. A. Alexander, in Kitto’s Cyclo. {Stiiudlin, 
in Hagenbach, IT. 216. 
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Jaw,” and having carefully distinguished between 
(1) those [sins] of the spirit, which are chiefly 
done in the mind and heart of man, to the comple- 
tion of which the members of the body concur,” 
and, (2) those of the flesh, which are performed 
hy the bodily members,” he gives the following 
luminous statement of a point at which many have 
stumbled: “But here it may be asked whether all 
concupiscence which inclines to that which is un- 
Jawful be sinful. Answer, Concupiscence is three- 
fold: (1) There are some first motions in our hearts— 
viz., natural propensions to that which is agreeable 
to our nature—which are nothing else but a general 


complacency in the thing which is grateful to us, 


and consequently seems worthy of our love, and an 
aversion to that which is ungrateful, so that here 
they stop and go no farther. (2) A delectation, when 
the mind thinks long and with pleasure upon an 
unlawful and vicious object. (3) A deliberate design 
and purpose upon every opportunity that offers of 
doing what is grateful to the flesh. As to the last 
of these, none can question the sinfulness thereof, 
for sin consists rather in the act of the mind than 
in the external execution thereof: it is the mind 
that properly is the criminal, while the bodily mem- 
bers are as so many instruments to execute what the 
soul resolves upon. Nor is there any doubt to be 
made but that if a man delights in vain and unlaw- 
ful thoughts, he is guilty of sin, though he has not 
as yet come to a fixed resolution of practicing what 
he thinks on. Such a delight is unlawful, because 
it defiles the heart of man, and pinions him down 
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to a sensual and carnal pleasure. But then, as to 
the first motions, inclinations, and aversions of 
‘affection to a proposed object that is grateful or un- 
grateful, without any fixed resolution, or taking any 
delight in them, we do not look upon them to be 
sinful, but only natural motions of the heart raised in 


' us by the representation of such and such an object. 


For (1) these are not in our power, but often present 
themselves to our thoughts whether we will or no; 
nay, sometimes the more we resist them the more 
they come upon us. (2) So far are they from being 
faults that they are an occasion for exercising our 
virtue, which consists in omitting what is grateful, 
and doing what is ungrateful to flesh and blood, out 
of love and reverence to the divine command; but 
without these first motions we do not know what 
is grateful or ungrateful to the flesh. (8) These 
motions were in our first parents, even before the 
full. Now, if such motions were sinful, then there 
would be a sin prior to the first sin, which is ab- 
surd,” * 

This is an important discrimination between 
“natural propensions” and “a deliberate design and 
purpose” of doing what is grateful to sinful desire. 
God implanted these “natural propensions” in our 
nature to serve important ends; and without them 
untold evils would ensue to the individual and the 
race. Men have mistaken these for sinful coneupis- 
cence, and have tortured their bodies and tormented 
their souls under the delusion that to get rid of 


* Limborch’s Works, Vol. II., pp. 467, 468. 
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these would be to get rid of sin. Augustine re- » 


garded the natural appetites as in some way con- 
nected with the fall,* and consequently sinful. 
Limborch shows that evil conenpiscence consists in 
lusting after that which is forbidden—a thing which 
may be wholly avoided. 

With this important discrimination made, I now\ 
present the following able discussion “of the effects 
which Adam’s first transgression had upon his pos- 
terity; and first of the imputation thereof,” by this 
eminent representative of the Arminian scheme: 

“Adam, as being the common parent of all man- 
kind, exposed all his posterity to the same miseries 
to which himself was liable. For it is not to be 
supposed that Adam’s sin had no effect but upon 
himself alone, which is said to be the error of Pela- 
gius. But all the miseries into which he fell by his 
sin are entailed upon his posterity. For they are 
all excluded from the terrestrial paradise, as well as 
Adam and Eve; the women bring forth children 
with pain, and are subject to their husbands, even 
the most morose; and men eat their bread with the 
sweat of their brows; and all are subject to the same 


. fate, viz., death. However, this death is not to be 


looked upon as properly a punishment inflicted on 
Adam’s posterity; for it is impossible that the inno- 
cent should be punished for another's offense; but 
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it is only a natural necessity of dying, derived from / 


Adam on whom it was inflicted as a punishment. —/ 


“As, therefore, Adam by his first transgression 


* Vid. Schaff, Hist. Chr., II. 827. 
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{was not liable to their guilt, so likewise he cannot 
/ be said to transmit his guilt to his posterity. How- 
| ever, we do not by any means infer that all the 
wicked, who sin without the knowledge of the gos- 
pel, shall remain under everlasting death without 
any resurrection to a future punishment; but all 
that we contend for is that this punishment was 
not the effect of Adam’s transgression. But here 
it may be asked whether there be not any original 
sin, with which all men are tainted at their birth. 
In answer to this we say that the phrase original 
cin 1s nowhere to be met with in Seripture; and it 
13 likewise very improper, since it cannot properly 
Le said that sin which is voluntary is innate to us. 
Jiut if by original sin they mean the misfortune 
which happened to mankind upon Adam’s trans- 
gression, we very readily grant it, though it cannot 
in any proper sense be said to be sin. We likewise 
own that infants are born in a less degree of purity 
{than Adam was created, and have a certain inclina- 
tion to sin, which they derive not from Adam, but 
from their next immediate parents. Having thus 
_ briefly explained our opinion concerning original 
\ sin, it remains that we should inquire into the opin- 
\ ions of others about it, which are various. The 
-school-men commonly define it to be a want of 
original righteousness which ought to be in man. 
But we have already shown that there was no such 
supernatural gift granted to men upon their crea- 
tion, and that the image of God did not consist 
therein, but in the dominion which man had over 

( the rest of the creatures. Nor, properly speaking, \ 
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were our first parents created holy, but only inno- 
cent and upright. So far, indeed, they had an orig- 
inal righteousness in them, as they were obliged to 
maintain themselves in the same state wherein they 
were, but their posterity were not bound to have 
the supernatural gift which Adam lost. 

“Others maintain that original sin is that actual 
transgression of Adam and Eve imputed to their 
posterity; others that it is an hereditary corruption 
of all the faculties of the soul derived from Adam’s 
first sin. For they tell us that after the commis- 
sion of acutal sin it became habitual to Adam—that 
is, his will and affections were corrupted, and his 
whole man inclined to sin; and this corruption was 
transmitted by Adam to his posterity, so that all 
men are born with this infection upon them, being 
averse to all good, and prone to all evil. And the 
maintainers of this opinion add that they do not 
deny the imputation of Adam’s transgression, but 
distinguish between an antecedent and a consequen- 
tial imputation. The one, according to them, is 
that whereby God imputes the sin of our first par- 
ents to their posterity, and for that reason causes 
them to be born with an original corruption; the 
other is that whereby God imputes Adam’s first 
transgression to his posterity, because they are born 
with that habitual corruption—that is, punishes 
them with the same punishment which Adam had 
contracted by his first sin. Sothat this imputation, 
properly speaking, is nothing but the punishment 
of original corruption. The latter of these they 
allow of, but reject the former. 
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“Anu first, as to the imputation of Adam’s sin, 
whereby it is maintained that God has so imputed 
our first parents’ transgression to all their posterity 
that it becomes the sin of all, and all have sinned 
in Adam, and for that reason are liable to eternal 
death and damnation; we shall endeavor to show 
the contrary by the following arguments. (1) There 
is no mention made of this imputation, either in 
the threatening made to Adam or in the execution 
of the sentence against him. Therefore, it. is in 
vain to deduce it from texts which treat of another 
subject, for here, if anywhere, had been the proper 
place for treating of it. (2) God pardoned Adam 
and Eve for that sin which they had committed in 
their own person, and by their own free-will, as all 
divines infer from the promise made by God, ‘that 
the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head.’ (Gen. iii. 15.) Therefore, he does not im- 
pute it to their posterity. For it would be the 
highest cruelty to pardon the guilty who had com- 
mitted the sin, and impute it to and punish it in 
his posterity, who neither were nor could be con- 
scious of it. (8) God says expressly of himself that 
he does not impute the sins of the parents to their 
children; for after he had blamed the Jews for say- 
ing, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge,’ he says that there 
should be no occasion for using that proverb any 
more in Israel, and adds: ‘The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die. Theson shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
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upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him.’ Accordingly, it is expressly said in the 
law: ‘ The fathers shall not be put to death for the 
children, neither shall the children be put to death 
for the fathers; every man shall be put to death for 
his own sin. (4) God ‘will render to every man 
according to his works, and according to what he 
hath done in the body, whether it be good or bad? 
Ile does not, therefore, impute Adam's sin to his 
posterity, for suppose them to be partakers of it in 
any manner whatever, yet it cannot be said that 
they committed this sin in their own body.” 

After an able exposition of Romans v. 12, which 
we shall have need of further on, he adds: 

“Again, it may be objected ‘that it is unjust to 
punish a man, who is not a sinner; but infants not 
only die, but are likewise subject to various calam- 
ities of this life, to diseases and pains, and the like. 
Unless, therefore, they were partakers of Adam’s 
sin, God acts cruelly and unjustly toward them.’ 
Answer: Who would think these men-to be in 
earnest, sinve they themselves maintain that God 
imputes the sin of our first parents to children, and 
for the sake of that sin imputed to them not only 
subjects them to all the miseries of this life, but 
torments them in hell-fire to all eternity? But, for 
a full confutation of this opinion we say that God 
does not punish the innocent posterity of Adam for 
his sin, but subjects them to the miseries of this 
life, and at last to death, because they are born of 


sinful Adam. Not that he punishes his sin in their {| 
persons—God forbid; but this is the resu/t of his ab- J 
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solute dominion, whereby he may confer upon every 
creature greater or fewer blessings, or justly visit 
them with evils or miseries, because they do not 
exceed the benefit of creation, or the good-will with 
which God will recompense this their patience in 
the other world. 

“Tt is likewise objected ‘that Adam was the 
representative of all mankind, which was then in 
his loins; he therefore sinning, all sinned in him. 
Answer: Adam cannot be said to be the representa- 
tive of mankind any otherwise than the head of 
any family may be styled the representative of all 
those who shall be born of him. As, therefore, the 
the sins of any head of a family are not imputed to 
his posterity, so neither can Adam’s sin be imputed 
to his posterity. 

“But here it may again be said ‘that God en- 
tered into a covenant with Adam as the head of all 
mankind; as therefore he would have received the 
condition and promise of life not only for himself, 
but likewise for his posterity, had he remained inno- 
cetit, so by his fall he contracted the punishment of 
death not only to himself, but likewise to all who 
should issue from his loins.” Answer: Ilere are 
many things rashly assumed for certain which are 
uncertain—nay, apparently false. For (1) that God 
made such a covenant with Adam, wherein he stood 
as the representative of his posterity, so that what- 
ever he should do should be imputed likewise to 
them, is nowhere said in Scripture, nor does reason 
allow us to believe any such thing; because then it 
would follow that Adam’s righteousness, if he had 
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remained innocent, would likewise have been im- 
puted to all his posterity; from whence this ab- 
surdity flows, that then Adam must have begotten 
children quite different from himself, 7. e., such as 
could not sin. For if he had begotten them like 
himself, it would have been possible for them to 
have fallen into sin; but if this had happened, then 
they would have been at one and the same time 
righteous by the imputation of their father’s right- 
eousness, and unrighteous by their own transgres- 
sion, and so both guilty of life and death at the 
same time, which is absurd. (2) Mankind was like- 
wise in the loins of Adam when he repented and 
obtained pardon of God; if, then, God in giving the 
law had made a covenant in Adam for all his pos- 
terity, why were not they, as well as he, received 
into favor? What reason is there that the giving 
of the law should be universal but the pardon of 
sin should be particular? (8) No man can by any 
action represent the person of-another unless eni- 
powered by him to do so, for in this case only what- 
ever offense the one commits may be imputed to 
the other; but Adam was not empowered with any 
such authority by his posterity. 

“ Lastly, they urge ‘that we sinned in Adam be- 
fore we had a being, just as Levi paid tithes in 
Abraham before he was born.’ (Ileb. vil. 9.) An- 
swer: (1) The apostle himself says that this is a fig- 
urative sort of expression, ws éxos erx?w, as I may so 


say. (2) The case is not the same with paying of 


tithes and sin; a son or grandson may, in a figura- 
tive way of speaking, be said to pay tithes in his 
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father or grandfather, because the tenth of their 
estate does in a manner depart from him which was 
to descend to him by right of inheritance. But sin, 
as it is a voluntary and personal action, does not 
reach any farther than the person who commits it.’* 

Upon a statement so full and luminous as this, 
comment is almost needless. Still a concise sum- 
mary of the points here established may be profit- 
able. 

1. It is here affirmed that Adam entailed upon 
his posterity, in consequence of being “the common 
parent of all mankind,” expulsion from the terres- 
trial paradise, sorrow in child-bearing, hard toil, 
disease, and bodily death. 

2. That Adam’s sin, which exposed him to 
“eternal torments,’ could not be transmitted to 
his posterity. 

3. That the phrase “original sin” is both un- 
scriptural and unreasonable, except as it designates 
the misfortunes which have come upon us as a con- 
sequence of Adam’s sin, but which have not the 
nature of sin. 

4. That “the image of God” did not consist in 
an “original righteousness,’ which was lost by the 
fall, thereby leaving the race “ guilty” because des- 
titute of righteousness (the postulate of Roman: 
ism); but that it was “the dominion which man 
had over the rest of the creatures.’ Pence, men 
ave still said to be “made after the similitude of 
God.” (James iii. 9.) 


* Limborch’s Works, Vol. L, pp. 191-198. 
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5. That the Scriptures know nothing of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, but 
affirm the contrary; and that it is repulsive to 
reason, since it would involve the wrong of pun- 
ishing in the child what had been pardoned in the 
parent. 

6. The unscriptural assumption of “a covenant 
of works” with Adam, whereby he became the rep- 
resentative of the race, is exploded, and Adam is 
shown to have been simply the natural head of the 
race. 

I desire also to add the argument of this eminent 
theologian on “Original Corruption,” believing as 
I do that its reproduction here will be acceptable 
to the reader who has not access to the works of 
Limborch, long out of print and very difficult of 
procurement. He says: 

“But the great question is whether there be not 
besides in man a certain original corruption, or 
habit of sin, transmitted from Adam to all his pos- 
terity, which is truly and properly sin, by which 


the understanding, will, and all the affections, are 


so depraved that they are only inclined to evil— 
nay, that all men by nature are prone to hate God 


-and their neighbor. This is generally held by the 


Contra-remonstrants; and they carry the point so 
high that some of them, particularly Spinzus and 
Hildersham, say that we have all by nature the 


image of the devil. But such a corruption is neither 
- reconcilable with Scripture nor with right reason, as 


we shall evince by the following arguments: 
“ Wirst. The Scripture tells us there is no corrup- 
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tion in children which is truly and properly sin; 
they are therein said to have ‘no knowledge between 
good and evil’ (Deut. i. 39); not to be able to ‘ dis- 
cern between their right-hand and their left-hand’ 
(Jonah iv. 11). Nay, it ascribes to them such an in- 
nocence, freedom from evil, and other qualifications 
as are not only recommended to adult persons, but 
also required by our Lord as necessary conditions 
for their entering into the kingdom of heaven. 

“Secondly. It is absurd to maintain that God has 
punished men with such a corruption which is truly 
and properly speaking a sin, and from which all 
actual transgressions do necessarily proceed; and at 
last punishes men for that corruption with hell- 
torments. For this is not only to make God the 
author of sin, but also by this his punishment to 
give him a fresh occasion of punishing. 

“Thirdly. It cannot be conceived how this sin 
could be propagated. For it is not inherent in the 
soul, which, according to the opinion of those doc- 
tors, was immediately created by God; and there- 
fore if it were polluted with sin, that sin would 
have God for its author. Nor could it be inherent 
in the body before the soul was infused into it, be- 
cause the body of itself isa lifeless lump incapable of 
sinning. Nor, lastly, can it proceed from the union 
of the soul with the body, beeause neither of them 
being polluted before, the union of them which is 
only a mode cannot infect them. Diseases, consti- 
tutions, and an inclination to some particular vice 
may be propagated from father to son, but this in- 
clination, as we said before, is of itself no sin; it is 
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only the source and fountain-head of sins if the 
man gives way to it. 

“Fourthly. No sin that is involuntary deserves 
punishment, because nothing ought to be more vol- 
untary than that which renders a man liable to 
punishment, even to the everlasting punishment of 
hell-fire. But original corruption is involuntary; 
therefore, ete. 

“To this argument many things are objected, but 
such as are very frivolous, and deserve not a partic- 
ular answer; we shall therefore rather consider the 
principal reasons commonly assigned for the main- 
taining of the notion of original corruption. 

“Tn the first place they urge (Rom. v. 12), “By 
one man sin entered into the world.” Now, they 
say, this was not actual but original sin, 7. ¢., ha- 
bitual sin which is propagated to Adam’s posterity. 
‘Answer: The apostle in that place means nothing 
else but the actual and personal sin of Adam, for 
none else entered into the world by the first man, 
by which death also was introduced. But death 
did not enter into the world by original sin, but by 
Adam’s first transgression. The plain meaning 
therefore of the text is this, that sin had its first 
rise from Adam, who also died for it, and therefore 
all those who imitated Adam in his transgression _ 
have been subjected to the same death. 

“The second place they cite is Genesis vi. 5, where, 
when God was about to bring upon the wicked 
world the universal flood, it is said that ‘the wick- 
edness of man was great in the earth, and every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
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evil continually.’ Answer: (1) This place does not 
treat of sin as common to all men, since Noah is an 
exception’ to it, who is said to be ‘a just and perfect 
man.’ (2) This wickedness is called ‘the imagina- 
tion of the heart,’ which denotes voluntary wicked- 
ness, and therefore cannot be attributed to original 
corruption, with which we are born. (8) Here is 
described that wickedness which was the impulsive 
cause why God would destroy the world by the 
flood; but this was not original sin, since that being 
always the same, why did it not provoke God to 
anger before? 

“Another place alleged by the men of that way 
is (Job xiv. 4), ‘Who can bring a clean thing out 
of an unclean? Not one.?. Answer: By the whole 
context it appears that Job does not here speak of 
a moral but of a physical and natural uncleanness, 
which is the cause of all the infirmities and diseases 
to which a man that is born of a woman is subject. 
Job therefore acknowledges that he was liable as 
well as all other men to the common calamities of 
this life, and had no reason to expect an exemption 
from them. 

“The fourth text urged by them is (Ps. li. 5), 
‘Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.’ Answer: Although the very 
literal sense of these words should be allowed of, 
yet this would have nothing for original sin. For 
(1) David does not say that he sinned in his mother, 
but only makes mention of her sin. (2) Nor does 
he so much as mention Adam, for he goes no far- 
ther back than his mother. (3) Nor, lastly, does 
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he say that all men were born in iniquity, but con- 
fines the expression only to himself. What, there- 
fore, David here says of himself must be looked 
upon as an hyperbole, whereby he would denote 
that he was a very grievous sinner; and this expli- 
cation is very agreeable to the condition David was 
then in, and to the scope of the whole Psalm, 
wherein the royal penitent Jaments and bewails 
hissins of adultery and murder in the most pathet- 
ical and aggravating expressions that a soul truly 
touched with remorse could possibly invent.” 

“To these places of Scripture they add some ar- 
guments to prove this original corruption; as first, 
‘Adam by generation could transmit nothing to his 
posterity but what he had himself; since therefore 
he was polluted with sin, he must necessarily have 
begotten sinners, because as the root is such are the 
branches.’ (Rom. ii. 16.) To this we answer: (1) 
It is true that Adam could not by generation trans- 
mit what himself was deprived of; but it does not 
from thence follow that Adam transmitted whatso- 
ever he had to his posterity, but only such things as 
could be communicated to them by generation. It 
is certain, according to the common and most prob- 
able opinion of divines, that Adam did not transmit 
his soul to his posterity; the nature of it as being a 
spirit not admitting of such a propagation. The 
same we affirm of sin, which being personal, cannot 
reach any farther than the person who commits it; 
and it is impossible it should be transmitted to oth- 
ers by generation. 

“Fourthly. ‘If infants are not polluted with sin, 
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then Christ is not their Saviour.’ Answer: He is 
their Saviour, not because he cleanses them from 
sin, for infants are incapable thereof; but because 
he delivers them from death [in the resurrection]. 
which they derived from Adam by a natural gener- 
ation, and from which they could not be freed but 
by Jesus Christ. We therefore maintain that chil- 
dren dying in their infancy are saved not by their 
own natural innocence, but by the redemption of 
Jesus Christ. 

“Wifthly. They argue ‘that the tokens of wicked- 
ness are apparent in children, for they scratch, bite, 
etc.’ Answer: All these things are only natural 
inclinations of attaining what is grateful to the flesh, 

| and of avoiding what is ungrateful and irksome 
to it; which before they come to the use of reason 
[erane be reckoned a vice in them. 

“Sixthly. It is urged ‘that infants dic, therefore 
are they polluted with sin, because death is the 
consequence and wages thereof.’ Answer: The 
natural death which we derive from Adam is not 
properly the punishment of sin, but only the con- 
sequence of Adam’s transgression; and that death 
which is the wages of sin is not a natural but eter- 
nal death, which cannot affect children, but only 
those who have been guilty of a voluntary trans- 
gression of the commands of God.” 

“As to what some have of late advanced that 
children are not only born with the pollutions of 
sin about them, but even whilst they are in the 
womb are guilty of actual sins, and have us soon as 
the soul is united to the body an actual aversion to 
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God and goodness, this we look upon to be absurd, 
as being contrary to reason as well as Scripture, 
which tells us that children before they are born ‘do 
neither good nor evil.” (Rom. ix. 11.)”* 

In a statement so full, so luminous, so accordant 
with revelation and reason, but little room is left 
for additional remark. The following summary of 
principles here maintained may however be profita- 
ble to the reader: 

1. It is shown that the “inclination to sin,” which 
is a part of the fearful heritage received from Adam, 
“is not sin properly so called.” This is an impor- 
tant point. At it grievous blunders have been made. 
Men have discovered in themselves a strong ten- 
deney to do wrong, a tendency which manifests 
itself not unfrequently in early childhood. Now, 
by viewing this through the medium of a morbid 
conscience and in the light of certain texts whose 
idiomatic peculiarities are ignored, it has been con- 
cluded (a) that this “inclination” is sin in itself— 
a damning pollution—whereas nothing ean be sin 
but voluntary transgression of the law; (6) it has 
been assumed that this “inclination”’ is the result 
entirely of Adam’s sin, whereas it may be strength- 
ened a thousand-fold, or originated, in some partic- 
ulars, entire by “our next immediate parents.”” The 
whole tendency of Augustinianism is to divert 
attention from our immediate parents, from whom 
most of our inherited characteristics come, to the — 
distant Adam; and in this way the parental sense | 
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of responsibility is weakened, just as the sense of 
responsibility in the individual is enervated by the 
teaching that our deepest pollution comes not as 
the result of our own wrong-doing, but by inherit- 
ance from Adam. 

2. The fundamental truth is here affirmed “that 
there is no corruption in children which is truly and 
properly sin.” This cuts the tap-root of Augustin- 
ianism, whose main postulate is that infants inherit a 
moral corruption from Adam which is of the nature 
of sin, and deserves eternal death. Thus, the ninth 
article of the Thirty-nine says that “in every per- 
son born into the world, it deserveth God’s wrath 
and damnation;”’ and the Westminster Confession 
declares that “the guilt of this sin was imputed [to 
all mankind], and the same death in sin and cor- 
rupted nature conveyed to all their [Adam’s and 
Eve's] posterity descending from them by ordinary 
generation.” If these affirmations be true, then it 
is inconceivable how the Bible could say of infants 
that they have not done “any good or evil” (Rom. 
ix. 11), or how they could be made the models for 
adults in entering the kingdom of heaven. “ Except 
ye be converted and become as little children ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. 
XVI}. 3.) 

3. The moral status of infants thus defined is fully 
sustained by an appeal to the word of God. The 
interpretation Limborch has made of Genesis vi. 3, 
Job xiv. 4, Psalm li. 6, and Ephesians ii. 83—texts 
grossly perverted by the Augustinian exegesis— 
must commend itself to the intelligent Bible stu- 
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dent. These, together with other scriptures bear- 
ing upon this point, will be noticed more fully here- 
after. 

I have been more careful to lay the discussion of 
these grave questions by this eminent scholar and 
Biblical critic before the reader because of their 
clearness and force, and because the books which 
contain them are now so difficult of access. 


JoHN WESLEY. 


To those who have not patiently investigated and 
compared the writings of Mr. Wesley it may seem 
to be an impropriety to class him as an Arminian 
according to the foregoing definition. It is quite 
certain that a hasty and undiscriminating reading 
of his works must create the impression that on the 
doctrine of sin he was a pronounced Augustinian, 
an opinion which is abundantly justified by his elab- 
orate treatise on “ Original Sin.’ In that treatise he 
formally controverts the essential postulate of the 
Arminian scheme. But such a reading must nec- 
essarily mislead. At one time Mr. Wesley’s utter- 
ances on this subject greatly perplexed me. I be- 
gan a patient and careful examination and com- 
parison of his writings on this question, and now 
feel confident that the following conclusions, there- 
by reached, accurately represent Mr. Wesley's posi- 
tion: 

1. John Wesley was reared and trained under 
the direct influence of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England, which, as has been abun- 


dantly shown, are intensely Augustinian both in 
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origin and doctrine. _ These articles he believed and 
defended with his characteristic conscientiousness a 
great part of his life. 

The ninth article reads: “Original sin standeth not 
in the following of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly 
talk); but it is the fault and corruption of the nature 
of every man that naturally is engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam; whereby man is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and is of his own nat- 
ure inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit; and therefore in every per- 
son born into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath 
and damnation. And this infection of nature doth 
remain, yea in them that are regenerated; whereby 
the lust of the flesh, called in Greek ¢pdvyna capzds 
(which some do expound the wisdom, some sensu- 
ality, some the affection, some the desire of the 
flesh), is not subject to the law of God. And 
although there is no condemnation for them that 
believe and are baptized, yet the apostle doth con- 
fess that coneupiscence and lust hath of itself the 
nature of sin.’ This is as radical Augustinianism 
as the Bishop of Hippo himself ever affirmed, and 
is the product of minds thoroughly saturated with 
that scheme. “Original sin,” 7. e., Adam’s trans- 
gression, is declared to be in his posterity ‘a cor- 
ruption of nature,” and this, “which is the fault 
and corruption of the nature of every man that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam,” 
is declared to be deserving “of God’s wrath and 
damnation” in “every one born into this world.” 
This is the diabolical dogma upon which Augustine 
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consigned to “hell-torments” every unbaptized in- 
fant. Luther, whose masterly hand guided Me- 
lanchthon in framing the Augsburg Confession, 
from which confession this ninth article came as an 
efflorescence, had expressed the same opinion, thus: 
“Original sin is the real and chief sin; if that were 
not, there were no actual sins. This sin is not com- 
mitted like other sins; but it is, it lives, and does all 
other sins, and is the essential sin; one which does 
not merely sin an hour or any given time, but 
wherever and as long as the person lives, there too 
is sin.” 

Now, these were the influences under which Mr. 
Wesley’s faith on this subject was formed. Accord- 
ingly we find him at one period of his career assert- 
ing these views as unqualifiedly as Augustine or 
Luther. Thus, in 1747, when forty-four years old, 
and only eight years after he founded his “Soci- 
ety,’ he wrote his sermon on “Justification by 
Faith,’ in which he says: “ By the sin of the first 
Adam, who was uot only the father, but likewise 
the representative, of us all, we all fell short of the 
favor of God; we all became children of wrath; or, 
as the apostle expresses it, ‘judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation.’”’ In this the fandament- 
al postulate of Augustinianism is affirmed, namely, 
that Adam was the representative of all men, that 
all sinned in him, and thus became “the children of 
wrath.” Three years before this, 1744, he thus 
laconically stated his position: “Question 15. In 
what sense is Adam’s sin imputed to all mankind? 
Answer. In Adam all die, that is, (1) our bodies 
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then became mortal, (2) our souls died; that is, were 
disunited from God. And hence (3) we were all 
born with a sinful, devilish nature. By reason 
whereof, (4) we are children of wrath, liable to 
death eternal. (Rom. v. 18; Eph. ii. 3.)’* His 
treatise on “ Original Sin” was written in 1757, and, 
like the above, is a strong affirmation throughout 
of the theory of Augustine on sin. Thus: “It re- 
mains, then, all that has been advanced to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that the only true and ra- 
tional way of accounting for the general wickedness 
of mankind, in all ages and nations, is pointed out 
in these words: In Adam all die. In and through 
their first parent, all his posterity died in a spiritual 
sense; and they remain wholly dead in trespasses 
and sins, till the second Adam makes them alive. 
By the one man sin entered into the world and 
passed upon all men; and through the infection which 
they derive from him, all men are and ever were, 
by nature, entirely ‘alienated from the life of God;’ 
without hope, without God in the world.” + 

Replying to Dr. Taylor’s declaration that “no 
just constitution can punish the innocent,” he says: 
“This is undoubtedly true; therefore, God does not 
look upon infants as innocent, but as involved in 
the guilt of Adam ’s sin; otherwise, death, the pun- 
ishment denounced against that sin, could not be 
inflicted upon them.” 

These quotations, which might be greatly multi- 
plied, sufficiently evince that at this period of his 
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life, and for years afterward, Mr. Wesley was a 
thorough Augustinian on the doctrine of sin. Like 
Augustine, he held that the race “sinned in Adam,” 
that our nature in infancy is, consequently, “sinful 
and devilish;” that God regards infants, not as in- 
nocent, but as “involved in the guilt of Adam’s 
sin,’ and “liable to death eternal.” 

Now, considered in the light of these utterances, 
Mr. Wesley cannot be justly classed as an Armin- 
ian. In these statements he antagonizes that theory 
in every particular on the question of sin. But, 

2. The latter period of his life gives abundant 
evidence of a total abandonment of this ground, 
and a cordial acceptance of the Arminian scheme. 

Mr. Wesley was a progressive man. He made 
changes slowly, but when truth presented itself to 
his great and honest heart he embraced it, even 
though it involved radical changes. It will be re- 
membered that Arminius in like manner started 
an intense Augustinian, and was appointed by the 
authorities of Amsterdam to defend in public dis- 
cussion the tenets of Calvinism; and while engaged 
in this the untenableness of the theory was discov- 
ered, and at the hazard of losing all ecclesiastical 
preferment he abandoned the defense. It is not 
at all improbable that the very investigation made 
in preparing his treatise on “ Original Sin” led to 
Mr. Wesley’s conversion to Arminianism on the 
doctrine of sin. This will appear in what follows. 
In the next year after that treatise was published 
he gave unmistakable evidence of abandonment of 
the position he attempted to defend in it. 
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In 1758—a year after that treatise was published 
—he had a written controversy with the Rey. Mr. 
Potter, of the Church of England, concerning the 
faith of Methodists, in which he plucks up by the 
roots the Augustinian theory of sin. It will be re- 
membered that that theory was always, and every- 
where, associated with baptismal regeneration. If 
infants are born polluted and guilty, Augustine 
knew of no means of cleansing and saving them 
but by baptism. Hence, baptismal regeneration is 
a postulate of the theory. Mr. Wesley himself had 
asserted the necessity of baptism in cleansing away 
original sin. In his “ Notes,” published in 1754, 
he says (on John ili. 5) of “that great inward 
change by the Spirit,” that “ baptism” is both “the 
outward sign and means of it.’ Now, to ignore 
the removal of original sin in baptism is either to 
place oneself in a most contradictory attitude, or 
proclaim a total abandonment of the Augustinian 
theory of sin. In the controversy with Potter, Mr. 
Wesley did, formally and unequivocally, repudiate 
this relation of baptism to regeneration. When 
Mr. Potter said, “Our holy Church doth teach us 
that by the laver of regeneration in baptism we are 
received into the number of the children of God; 
this is the first part of the new birth,” Mr. Wesley 
responded: “ What is the first part of the.new 
birth? baptism? It is the outward sign of that in- 
ward and spiritual grace, but no part of it at all. It 
is impossible it should be. The outward sign is no 
more a part of the inward grace than the body is a 
part of the soul. Or, do you mean that regenera- 
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tion is a part of the new birth? Nay, this is the 
whole of it. Or, is it ‘the laver of regeneration’ 
which is the first part of it? That cannot be, fur 
you suppose this to be the same with baptism.” * 
We need only remember the affirmation of Au- 
gustinianism that the guilt of original sin can be 


cleansed from infancy only in baptism so as to pro- 


tect the infant from “hell-torments,” and the reif- 
firmation of this by the ninth article of the English 
Church, to see how effectually Mr. Wesley's reply 
here traverses that theory, as well as his own trea- 
tise on “Original Sin.” Here was a radical change 
in his views. 


See 


In 1772 he gave this definition of sin: “Nothing 
is sin, strictly speaking, but a voluntary transgres- 
sion of a known law of God. Therefore, every vol- 
untary breach of the law of love is sin, and nothing 
else, if we speak properly. ‘To strain the matter 
further is only to make way for Calvinism.” + This 
was written fifteen years after the treatise on 
“ Original Sin,” 
trine. 

According to this definition, it necessarily follows 
(1) that infants are not, and cannot in the nature 
of the case be, sinners; (2) that the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity, previously asserted by 
Mr. Wesley, is an impossibility. This definition 
places him in perfect harmony with Arminius, 


Limborch, Grotius, and other great leaders of that. 


faith. 
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But a more marked evidence of this great change 
remains to be considered. In 1784, Mr. Wesley 
prepared a “Sunday Service” especially designed 
for the Methodists in America. In this he abridged 
the Thirty-nine Articles to Twenty-four, and made 
many and great changes both in these and in the office 
of baptism. Thus the ninth article of the Thirty- 
nine, which became the seventh in our Twenty-five, 
he cut down until almost every vestige of Augus- 
tinian phraseology was eliminated. A few pages 
back we have given that article entire. Mr. Wes- 
ley abridged it until it reads thus in our seventh: 
“Original sin standeth not in the following of 
Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk), but it is 
the corruption of the nature of every man, that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, 
whereby man is very far gone from original right- 
eousness, and of his own nature inclined to evil, 
and that continually.” 

It is here seen (1) that Mr. Wesley omitted all 
that declaration of the ninth article that this cor- 
ruption “hath the nature of sin.’ This is in per- 


fect accord with his definition of sin in 1772, that - 


“nothing is sin, strictly speaking, but a volun- 
tary transgression of a known law of God.” This 
effectually disposes of the absurd dream that this 
“corruption of the nature of every man” is sin. 
(2) He ignores the postulate of the ninth article— 


_“this infection (which hath the nature of sin) doth 


remain in them that are regenerated.”’ (8) And he 
entirely discards the dogma that “original sin” 


“deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.” Ina 
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word, here was a total sweeping away of every es- 
sential feature of Augustinianism, and the great 
reformer of the eighteenth century stood forth 
freed from the shackles of his earlier life. 


In 1789 he wrote to a friend with reference to 


the changes he thus made in the “Sunday Service:” 
“Dr. Coke made two or three little alterations in 
the prayer-book without my knowledge. I took 


particular care throughout to alter nothing es 


for altering sake.” * 

The alterations, therefore, were the result of the 
deliberate and mature convictions of his mind. In 
the same letter he said: “In religion I am for as 
few innovations as possible. I love the old wine 
best. And if it were only on this account, I prefer 
‘which’ before ‘who art in heaven.’ ” 

With such a dispesition, he never could have 
made the great changes in the ninth article and 
the office of baptism which he did unless his mind 
had undergone a thorough doctrinal change con- 
cerning sin. 

Mr. Wesley was a most devout and conscientious 
member of the Church of England. He believed 
as he said, that there “is no liturgy in the world, 
either in ancient or modern language, which 
breathed more of a solid, scriptural, rational piety 


than the Common Prayer-book of the Church of 


England.” When, therefore, he struck out more 
than two-thirds of the ninth article—in which two- 
thirds the distinctive dogma of Augustine is at- 
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firmed—it was a proclamation to the world of a 
total abandonment of the theory of sin which he 
advocated as late as 1757. He accordingly arrayed 
himself upon Arminian ground under the apostolic 
banner of Cassian, Arminius, Limborch, Grotius, 
and a host of others who have contended earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. 


Rev. JoHN FLETCHER. 


This distinguished scholar and Biblical critic was 
a co-laborer with Mr. Wesley, who by his contro- 
versial writings contributed as much as any other 
agency to further the great reformation begun by 
the Wesleys. His “ Checks” are models in contro- 
versial literature and critical acumen, and to them 
it is now proposed to turn for a still further devel- 
opment of the Arminian theory of sin. Contro- 
verting the Calvinism of Mr. Toplady, which was 
the Augustinianism of the Thirty-nine Articles, he 
detines sin to be “a. positive moral crookedness of 
the will of a sinner, and as such has a positive 
cause,’ which “positive cause” he alleges to be 
“the self-perversion of free-will.”’* That strikes 
the key-note of Arminianism. Cassian, Arminius, 
Limborch, Wesley, and all who have embraced that 
theory, define sin to be “a voluntary transgression 
of God’s law;”’ and “strictly speaking,” says Mr. 
Wesley, “nothing else is.” With Augustine, Lu- 
ther, Calvin, and the Creeds, there is a sin which 
antecedes transgression, “which is the real and 
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chief sin,” and by it the unconscious infant is as 
sinful as the most vicious transgressor. Fletcher, 
in harmony with the Bible and with human con- 
sciousness, sees in “the self-perversion of free-will” 
the “positive cause of sin.” He emphasizes the 
declaration that “God” does not “impute original 
sin unto eternal death” to “infants,” * and fully in- 
dorses the Arminian theory on the status of infants. 
His argument being too elaborate to be reproduced 
here, the following epitome is made of it. Ile sets 
out with the postulate that all infants are in a jus- 
tified state—that is, they sustain the same relation 
to the kingdom of God that justified or saved adults — 
have. This justified state of infants was not effect- 
ed “by faith,” “as it is granted that they who are 
not capable of understanding are not capable of be- 
heving.” Nor is it effected “by works,” “for they 
are not accountable for their works, who do not 
know good from evil, nor their right-hand from 
their left.” Nor yet again “by words” (Matt. xiii. 
37), “because they cannot yet form one articulate 
sound.” How, then, is this status to be accounted 
for? To this he renders the following irrefutable 
answer: 

“1. The Scripture tells us that ‘Christ in all 
things hath the preéminence.’ But if Adam is a 
more public person, a more general representative 
of mankind than Jesus Christ, it is plain that in 
this grand respect Adam hath the preéminence 
over Christ. Now, as this cannot be, as Christ is 
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at least equal to Adam, it follows that as Adam 
brought a general condemnation, and a universal 
seed of death upon all, so Christ brings upon them 
a general justification and a universal seed of life. 

“2. I never yet saw a Calvinist who denied that 
Christ died for Adam. Now,.if the Redeemer died 
for our first parent, he undoubtedly expiated the 
original sin—the first transgression of Adam. And 
if Adam’s original sin was atoned for, and forgiven 
to him, as the Calvinists, I think, generally grant, 
does it not follow that although all infants are by 
nature children of wrath, yet through the redemp- 
tion of Christ they are in a state of favor or justi- 
fication? For how could God damn to all eternity 
any of Adam’s children for a sin which Christ ex- 
piated?, A sin which was forgiven almost six 
thousand years ago to Adam who committed it in 
person? 

“3. The force of this observation would strike 
our Calvinist brethren, if they consider that we 
were not less in Adam’s loins when God gave his 
Son to Adam, in the grand original gospel promise, 
than when Eve prevailed upon him to eat of the 
forbidden fruit.. As all in him were included in 
the covenant of perfect obedience before the fall, so 
all in him were likewise interested in the covenant 
of grace and mercy after the fall.” * 

These positions are clear and strong. They set 
forth: 


1. That if all the evil which Augustine assumes 
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comes upon infants in consequence of Adam’s sin, 
still “Jesus Christ hath the preéminence,” is a 
“more public person” than Adam, and therefore 
what he did as a Redeemer restored the status sup- 
posed to have been forfeited in Adam. 

2. Christ “expiated the original sin—the first~ 
transgression of Adam.” To impute that sin, there- 
fore, to infants which they did not “ commit in per- 
son,’’ which Christ “expiated,”’ and which “was 
forgiven almost six thousand years ago to Adam,” 
would outrage all proper conceptions of justice. 

3. If the human race were “in the loins of 
Adam” when he sinned, they were equally so 
“when God gave his Son to Adam, in the grand 
original gospel promise.” If, therefore, the race 
sinned in him when he sinned, they were redeemed 
in him when he was redeemed. It would be, there- 
fore, utterly absurd to assume that infants are born 
into the world “with sinful and devilish natures.” 
Fletcher’s position on this important question is 
thus seen to be in harmony with the Arminian 
theory. 

Ricuarp WATSON. 


There is much in the earlier writings of this 
great theologian, i.¢., in his Institutes, at war with 
the Arminian theory. But (1) Mr. Watson, like 
Mr. Wesley, underwent an almost radical change 
at this point in the closing period of his life. (2) 
When the relation of Adam to his race, a most 
prolific source of confusion, is lost sight of, and Mr. 
Watson considers the really fundamental question 
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as to the present moral status of infants, he oecu- 
pies distinctively Arminian ground. 

In the Institutes he affirms that infants sustain 
such a relation to God as will certainly secure them- 
from future punishment. “If, however,” he says, 
“an infant is not capable of a voluntary acceptance 
of the benefit of the ‘free gift,’ neither, on the other 
hand, is it capable of a voluntary rejection of it; 
and it is by rejecting it that adults perish.” * This 
is diametrically opposed to the Augustinian scheme, 
which affirms that the infant is guilty, not by re- 
jecting the free gift, but because it “sinned in 
Adam.” This status, he says, is not the result of 
justification or regeneration in the infant. “They 
are not, indeed, born justified or regenerate.” He 
declares infants to be “beings innocent as to act- 
ual sin.’ + They are incapable of actual sin and 
guilt. 

Mr. Watson died before he had completed his 
Exposition, and while he was at work on it. It 
was his last work, and gives us his maturest con- 
clusions. To it, therefore, we turn to ascertain the 
faith of this great man upon these important mat- 
ters. 

In his comment on Matthew xix. 14—“ But Jesus 
said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ’’—he makes the following statement on the 
moral status of children. He first explains the 
phrase “kingdom of heaven” to mean “ the spir- 
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itual kingdom of Christ upon earth, and also that 
glorious reign of God over redeemed and glorified 
men in a future world.” He then adds: “If little 
children are the subjects of his spiritual kingdom 
on earth, then, until the moment that by actual sin 
they bring personal condemnation upon themselves, 
they remain heirs of eternal glory; and if they be- 
come the subjects of the latter by dying, then a 
previous vital relation must have existed on earth 
between them and Christ as their Redeemer and 
Sanctifier.” 

This will scarcely admit of comment. ~- For (1) it 
is plainly declared that infants sustain on earth “a 
vital relation” to Christ; which being true, they 
are not “aliens,” born with “a sinful and devilish 
nature,” deserving “ God's wrath and damnation.” 
On the contrary, they are in vital union with Christ. 
(2) They never have any other attitude toward the 
kingdom of heaven “until the moment that by 
actual sin they bring personal condemnation upon 
themselves.” This is in perfect harmony with the 
whole Arminian definition of sin, and clearly shows 
that however Mr. Watson may have leaned to the 
Augustinian theory in the Institutes, in the Expo- 
sition—his last work—he, like Mr. Wesley, dis 
tinctively affirmed the Arminian postulate. 

ADAM CLARKE. 

Commenting on the same text (Matt. xix. 14), 

Clarke says: “A: great part of God's kingdom is 


composed of such literally; and those only who 
resemble little children shall be received into it. 
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Christ loves little children because he loves simplic- 
ity and innocence.” 

It is thus seen that these eminent critics have 
spoken but one language with reference to the 
moral condition of the race in infancy. Other 
names of distinction could easily be added to these, 
but enough has been done to develop clearly the 
Arminian theory at this point. 

Looking back over the field occupied by this 
chapter, it 1s seen: 

1. That the Church for the first four centuries 
taught that sin is a voluntary transgression of 
God’s law. It knew nothing of the transmission 
of Adam’s sin, of the moral pollution of the race 
in infaney, the damnation of infants, and kindred 
speculations. 

Z. That about the year 415 a conflict on the doc- 
trine of sin occurred between Augustine and Pela- 
gius, in which Augustine took up ambiguous and 
injudicious phrases used by Tertullian, and out of 
them formed his novel phraseology, peccatum orig- 
inale, which became imbedded in the creeds of 
Christendom, and has been a most prolific source 
of perversion of the Bible doctrine of sin to the 
present time. 

3. That by an adroit movement in identifying 
his opponent with Nestorianism—a _ speculation 
then under great disfavor—Augustine secured the 
alliance of that formidable agency, “the Church 
Councils,” by means of which his theory became 
regnant over a large part of Christendom. 

4, That through Martin Luther, an Augustinian 
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monk, Augustinianism was imbedded in that great 
Protestant document, the Augsburg Confession, 
and from it passed into nearly all the creeds of 
Protestant Christendom, thus securing a still far- 
ther lease of authority. 

5. That the Bible doctrine of sin which the 
Church had maintained with scarcely an excep- 
tion in the first four centuries, was redffirmed by 
Cassian against both Augustine and Pelagius, and 
successfully defended by Arminius, Limborch, and 
other eminent men, in the opening of the seven- 
teenth century. 

6. That the Wesleyan movement started from a 
distinctively Augustinian stand-point on the doc- 
trine of sin; but that after Mr. Wesley published 
his treatise on “ Original Sin” in 1757, a change in 
his doctrinal views at this point began, which went 
forward until it culminated in a total abandonment 
of that theory, and a full reception of the Armin- 
ian, as is evidenced in his later definitions of sin 
and in his expunging from the ninth article almost 
all Augustinian phraseology. In this he was fol- 
lowed by Fletcher, Watson, Clarke, and others. 


CHAPTER SIE 


THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE PRIMAL CONDITION 
OF MAN, AND OF THE WORLD IN WHICH HE WAS 
PLACED. 

Tue investigation in the preceding chapter, and 
the conclusions reached, furnished a vantage-ground 
from which to consider intelligently the Bible doc- 
trine of sin. We have there clearly indicated the 
theological rubbish which has long encumbered this 
question in the Churches, and have presented the 
doctrine which we believe to be accordant with the 
word of God. <A brief review of the account given 
by Moses of the primal condition of man, and of 
his mundane home, will still further remove the en- 
cumbering débris of theological speculations, and 
open the way to an unobstructed examination of 
the question. 

The account given by Moses is briefly this: God 
created the first man and woman in a state of per- 
fect innocence. Their physical nature was free 
from the disabilities which their posterity now suf- 

fer, being exempt from disease and death. No per- 
verting influence had ever come upon their moral 
nature; there was no bias in them to evil; they pos- 
sessed untainted purity of heart and life, and unim- 
paired integrity. Their “understanding”’ was not 
“darkened,” and in no sense were they “alienated 
K from the life of God.” 


In this their perfect integrity of soul and body 
(134) : 
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God placed them in paradise, a beautiful home pre- 
pared especially for them, in which were “the tree 
of life,’ and “the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil.” . 

“So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him; male and female cre. 
ated he them. And God blessed them, and God 
said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it; and have domin- 
ion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.” (Gen. i. 27, 28.) 

There are certain points in this account which, 
in the hands of speculative dogmatism, have been 
made the source of great confusion of thought con- 
cerning sin and its effect upon man. These points 
it is now proposed to take up in order, and consider 

in the light of an intelligent Bible criticism. 


$1. The Image of God in which Man was Made. 


A brief historical review will suffice to show how 
this has been made the source of much confusion 
and grievous error in the question under considera- 
tion. 

Tertullian thought by “the image of God” was 
meant the innate faculties of the human soul, espe- 
cially the freedom of choice. Epiphanius supposed 
the phrase could not be interpreted. Origen, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and Leo the Great, maintained 
that the rectitude and freedom of the soul consti- 
tuted the image of God in -man. Augustine held 
that “image” referred to the cognitio veritatis, and 
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that “likeness”? was amor virtutis—the first referring 
to the intellectual, the second to the moral, powers 
of the soul. 

Oat of this distinction arose the scholastic specu- 
lation that “the image of God” is the natural at- 
tribute of the soul, which afterward became the 
faith of the Romish Church. The Lutheran theo- 
logians make the “image of God” that which was 
lost by the fall and which is restored by regenera- 
tion; the Reformed supposed that it consisted neither 
in man’s rational nature nor in his moral conform- 
ity to God, but in his moral perfection. Calvin 
says: “There is no doubt that Adam when he fell 
from his dignity was by this defection alienated 
from God. Wherefore, although we allow that the 
divine image was not utterly annihilated and ef- 
faced in him, yet it was so corrupted that whatever 
remains is but horrible deformity.” * 

This history of opinions might be greatly ex- 
tended, but this will suffice to show that by at- 
tempting to explain this phrase, “the image of 
God,” not upon proper hermeneutical principles it 
has been made to yicld asupport to a most unscript- 
ural dogma. These opinions, it will be seen, espe- 
cially those of the Lutheran, Reformed, and Roman 
Catholic Churches, make the “image of God” con- 
sist, in part at least, of some moral quality in man 
which was either annihilated, defaced, or “cor- 
rupted into a horrible deformity.” This, together 
with their theory of the unity of the race in Adam 
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furnished immense support to the dogma of the 
transmission of Adam’s moral pollution to all in- 
fants. The “image of God” was supposed to be a 
great moral exzellence with which Adam was en- 
dowed; this he lost by his sin, not only for himself, 
but also for his posterity. Hence, they come into 
the world polluted. The entire interpretation is a 
sheer figment of the imagination. 

Limborch gives the following consistent state- 
ment of this matter: “The creation of man had 
this peculiarity in it, that God created him after his 
own image and likeness, as appears Genesis i. 26, 27. 
However, this likeness to God did not consist in 
his outward form, since that (as we have already 
shown) is repugnant to the spirituality of the di- 
vine nature. Nor can it properly be said to shine 
forth only in the soul, or in some of its principal 
faculties; for though we do not deny but that man 
with respect to them is like to and has the image 
of God impressed on him, yet the Scripture does 
nowhere place this similitude in those alone, but 
teaches us that the whole man was created after 
the image of God. This image is nothing else but 
a certain eminent quality and excellency, whereby 
man resembles God in a more especial manner, and 
it consists in that power and dominion which God 
has given to man over all the works of his hands, 
This the words of God both before and after the 
creation of man do sufficiently evince; and in this 
dominion does he properly resemble God, being as 
it were a visible God here on earth, constituted over 
all the rest of the creatures. And it seems as if 
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this were the reason why the angels, of a more ex- 
cellent nature than men, are never said to be made 
after the image of God, viz., because this dominion 
was nof granted to them; on the contrary, they be- 
ing subject to the man Jesus, now exalted to the 
highest heavens, are called ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation (Heb. i. 14).”* 

The correctness of this view may be abundantly 
sustained by an appeal to the Bible. For example: 
After the flood, when Noah stood, as did Adam in 
the beginning, the natural head of the new race, 
God blessed him and assigned him his status in the 
world in language almost exactly like that used in 
blessing Adam; and in both instances the status thus 
assigned is based upon the fact that the man was 
made in the image of God. (Cf. Gen. 1. 28, 30 and 
ix. 1,6.) In both instances “dominion” is given 
over “every living thing;” in both all animal and 
vegetable life is subordinated to man’s use; and in 
both this dominion rests upon the fact that the man 
“was made in the image of God.” 

Thus, after righteousness was lost by sin, man is 
still said to be made in the image of God. St. James 
repeats the same truth. In chapter i. 9, speaking of 
the tongue, he says: “And therewith curse we men, 
which are made after the similitude of God.” Now, 
if this “image of God” was the “dominion ” which 
was given man over all the world, we can readily 
understand how it could be said to Noah and reiif- 


* Limborch’s Works, Vol. I. 142. 
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firmed by St. James that men are made in the im- 
age of God, notwithstanding all that has been lost 
by the fall. Man still has dominion. But if it 
means righteousness, or any moral quality lost by 
Adam, which loss he entailed upon his posterity, 
then are these statements of Scripture entirely in- 
explicable. An intelligent understanding, there- 
fore, of the Bible doctrine of sin must leave out of 
view the assumption that ‘“‘the image of God” was 
lost by the fall, or that it is to be recovered by re- 
generation. Moses’s statement that the man was 
made in “the image of God” was simply a declara- 
tion of the dignity and honor conferred upon him 
by his headship and dominion over the world. 


§2. The Nature of Man—Soul and Body. 


“And the Lord God formed man of the dust of / 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath — 


of life; and man became a living soul.” (Gen. ii. 7.) 
This is the brief but comprehensive account given 
by Moses of man’s compound nature. In this ac- 
- count we have a definite statement of the elements 
which enter into the constitution of this complex 
being. (1) He has a body, “formed of the dust of 
the ground.” (2) He has a soul, “ breathed into his 
nostrils’? by Jehovah; and by the union of these, a 
created spirit and an organized body, the man was 
constituted and “became a living soul.” 

An intelligent view of the scriptural doctrine of 
_ this compound nature in man is of the highest im- 
portance, it being intimately connected with some 
of the most prominent doctrines of the Bible. 
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As far back as the time of Plato we can trace the 
theory of a threefold constitution in man—body, 
soul, and spirit. Ata very early period this specu- 
lation was introduced into the Christian Church, and 
found many able defenders in many of the ecclesi- 
astical writers. The Gnostics advocated it, afiirm- 
ing that the m<dpa (spirit) is a part of the divine 
essence, and incapable of sin. If such were true, 
then regeneration could not be predicated of man’s 
entire moral nature. The Appollinarians also 
adopted it, maintaining that in the man Christ Je- 
sus there was only the cara (body), and the gux4 
(soul), but not a human zyedpa (spirit). 

In modern times the theory, under the name of 
trichotomy, was more definitely formulated by Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus, a Swiss philosopher, born in 
1493. The theory assumes that the cdna (body) is 
the material part of man; the goz7 (soul) the prin- 
ciple of animal life; and the veda (spirit) the ra- 
tional and immortal part. 

The texts relied on to support this speculation are 
such as speak of “body,” “soul,” and “spirit,” in 
reference to man. Reduced to its ultimate analysis, 
the theory will be found to affirm that the soul, the 
mvedua, 18 neither the body nor the mind, nor yet some 
other distinct entity, but a tertium quid, a mere re- 
sultant of the céya and the doz. If therefore the 
spirit, the zysdza, should fall into sin, no immortal 
interest would thereby be imperiled. Death would 
cancel all. Soul and body being separated, the re- 


sultant spirit would evanish, and so its sin be can- 
celed. 
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Turning to the Bible, we find (1) that the theory 
is contradicted by the Mosaic account of man’s ori- 
gin. That history, as already cited from Genesis ii. 
7, shows that God formed a material body out of 
the ground and breathed into it the breath of life, 
and this constituted the man “a living soul” or 
being. There is no intimation of the presence in 
him of any other element or nature than this organ- 
ized body and its templed, living, immortal soul. 
(2) The uniform usage of the Bible is to speak of 
man in this twofold sense. It is true there is a 
great diversity in the terms used with reference to 
man. In the Hebrew we have W3 (neh-phesh), 
AN (roo-agh), ete, and in the Greek ¢vx and 
xvedpa, etc. Buta slight examination of the use of 
these words will satisfactorily show that they are 
constantly used interchangeably, the one for the 
other. Being synonymous terms, they are not em- 
ployed to describe separate and diverse entities, but 
one and the same thing. They are used to desig- 
nate the soul, as comprehending the whole intellect- 
ual, moral, and spiritual man. They describe the 
ego, the self, that in which personality and identity 
consist. It is therefore the soul that sins, that is 
threatened with death on account of sin, that must 
repent, and that must be regenerated. (8) All these 
words in the original are used to designate the irra- 
tional brute creation. They, too, are described by 
_neh-phesh, roo-agh, pseukee, and pneuma. The Bible 
does not assign merely a pseukee to brutes, and both 
a pseukee and a pneuma to man. If that were the 
ease, there would be some force in the assumption 
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that pseukee means the animal life, and that pneuma 
is the rational, immortal part of man. Such, how- 
ever, is not the usage of the Bible. These terms are 
used alike of man and brutes; only in man they de- 
scribe a rational and immortal nature, in brutes they 
do not. 

Several texts are believed to support this trichot- 
omy theory, such as 1 Thessalonians v. 23, Luke 
1.46, 47; but no criticism on these texts can over- 
throw the fact established by the synonymous char- 
acter of these terms; hence it is not deemed neces- 
sary to examine them. 

Accepting, therefore, the twofold nature of man 
as revealed in Scripture and attested by our own 
consciousness, we observe concerning the body that 
it is simply a material organism, without moral 
character, and therefore incapable of sin. The Man- 
ichean postulate that evil is inherent in matter, 
though not formally asserted as the faith of any in 
Christendom now, nevertheless lingers as a pervert- 
ing force upon the minds of many. A misappre- 
hension of the Bible allusions to “the flesh” as an 
element of opposition to the Christian life has been 
a prolific source of error in every age of the Church. 
Assuming that by “flesh” is meant the bodily or- 
ganism, it has been thought that our physical nature 
is one of our chief foes. What tales of maceration, 
torture, exposure to heat and cold, to “subdue it,” 
could the body tell! What groans and cries have 
deserts, caves, and mountains heard from it, extort- 
ed by the tormenting effort to eliminate the sup- 
posed evil dwelling in it! Its legitimate desires, 
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implanted by the Creator for the wise purpose of 
continuing the race, of protecting life, etc., have 
been pilloried as the basest malefactors in the uni- 
verse. Instead of being admired as the most intri- 
cate, the most efficient, and in every way the grand- 
est piece of mechanism in the world—the wonder- 
ful medium of a soul on which God set such a val- 
uation as to give his only-begotten Son to die for 
it—it has been accused, reviled, denounced, and 
abhorred as though supreme bliss lay in freedom 
from it. 

A false theology has taught that our liability to 
bodily pain is the direct result of Adam’s sin; ac- 
cordingly, all physical suffering is supposed to be in 
some way connected with “original sin.” This is 
hurtful in two directions: (1) It obscures the Bible 
doctrine of sin by introducing a physical element, 
of which sin cannot be predicated. (2) It is a total 
misconception of the nature and design of our phys- 
ical being. Our bodies could not answer their pur- 
pose without liability to pain. Pleasure and pain 
are correlative in a corporeal organization. The 
possibility of the one cannot exist without that of 
the other. How the skin, for example, which in- 
wraps the body, is thrilled with pleasure by soft and 
gentle touches! Could it have been made incapa- 
ble of pain when cut, torn, or burned, without also 
its incapability of pleasure? Or the mucous mem- 
branes which line the interior cavities, how they 
too are thrilled with pleasure by healthful food, 
sweet odors, etc.! Could they have been rendered 
insensible to nauseous poisons and disgusting odors 
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without destroying their beneficial uses? A para- 
disaic state of innocence would not make this deli- 
cate organism incapable of the very pain to which 
it is now liable. If it did, it would defeat the pur- 
poses for which such a body was given. Remove 
«ll liability to pain, and you strike down all pru- 
dence in guarding against injury. Nay, worse: it 
would plunge the race into the fathomless abyss of 
sensualism. Liability to pain keeps man from fall- 
ing into languor and sleep amid the stirring scenes 
of life; it arouses the world to activity and indus- 
try; it is an angel of merey to man. All thought, 
therefore, of making liability to physical pain a 
result of Adam’s fall, or of our transgression, must 


\ be excltided before a proper conception of the Bible 


doctrine of sin can be reached. The body must be 


jviewed simply as a material organism, through 
which a moral, intelligent, personal soul operates. 
‘It may be greatly affected for good or evil by the 
moral, intelligent, personal soul which operates 


through it, but is in no sense capable of moral good 
or evil. 

As to the soul, called by Paul the 2ow &0pwxoy, 
“the inner man,” we observe that it is an imma- 
terial, spiritual substance, distinct from the sub- 
stance of the body, and yet sustaining such vital 
relations to it as’ to be its source of life. When 
these are separated, the soul continues its existence 
with all its intellectual and moral faculties—mem- 
ory, conscience, will, ete. These are retained intact. 
The body yields to the chemical laws by which dead 
matter is governed, and is reduced to dust. While 
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they consist of substances so distinct, yet it is not 
to be supposed, as Leibnitz assumed, that they can- 
not interact on each other. He affirmed that one 
substance cannot act on another of a different nat- 
ure; and to account for the interaction of soul and 
body, proposed his famous doctrine of “a preéstab- 
lished harmony.” 

The scriptural doctrine of the soul of man, it has 
been well said, is that it is not “a mere series of 
acts; nor is it a form of the life of God, nor is it a 
mere unsubstantial force, but a subsistence.” It is 
a man—the man—the inner man.” It is not an 
inconceivable something, located in the brain, or 
heart, or some other.particular part of our physical 
organism; it is a complete man from head to foot, 
and as such is the morphological power by which 
the physical man is shaped and molded. The 
Scriptures call it “the inner man,” not by way of 
accommodation, but to describe the case’ as it is. 
Accordingly, whenever the departed have revisited 
the earth they have uniformly appeared in the 
complete bodily form. It was so when Moses and 
Elias appeared on the mount, and when Samuel 
appeared to Saul. 

Within this body, therefore, is templed aman—a 
man in stature and symmetry—a man in intellect, 
will, and conscience; in moral and religious charac- 
teristics. Now, of this “inner man” alone can sin 
be predicated. It is that which chooses, accepts, 
rejects. It is that which loves, hates, repents, be- 
lieves, obeys. It is that alone upon which the pol- 
Intion of sin can come, and of that alone can 

10 
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regeneration be aflirmed. Let this fact but once be 
properly fixed in the understanding, and a whole 
army of difficulties which besiege the questions of 
sin and regeneration will at once disappear. 


§ 3. The World in which Man was placed, and the Effect 
of the Fall upon it. 

“And the earth was without form, and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep.” (Gen. i. 
2.) On this wise Moses begins the description of 
the primal condition of our world. From this con- 
dition of téh-hoo and bdh-hoo—terms denoting emp- 
tiness and confusion—his narrative conducts us 
along an ascending scale in the divine work of pre- 
paring the earth for man. He recounts the intro- 
duction of light, the dividing of the waters from 
the land, the successive production upon the globe 
of vegetable, animal, and human life, until “the 
eveningand the morning” of the sixth day beheld 
the work completed, “and God saw every thing that 
he had made, and behold, it was very good.” This 
unadorned narrative of the work of creation is sin- 
gularly corroborated by the developments of geo- 
logical science. The story of the “emptiness and 
confusion”’ of the earth “in the beginning,” the 
order in which the work proceeded, the introduc- 
tion first of vegetable, then of animal, afterward 
of human life, is the same story which a true geo- 
logical science tells of the earth’s first condition 
and of the order of introduction of life upon it. 
An eminent authority says: “The order of events 
in the Scripture cosmogony corresponds essentially 
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with that which has been given. There was first a 
void and formless earth; this was literally true of 
‘the heavens and the earth,’ if they were in the 
condition of a gaseous fluid.”* “The order of 
events”’ here referred to as disclosed by geology is 
thus stated: 

“J. Activity begun—light an immediate re- 
sult. 

“2. The earth made an independent sphere. 

“3. Outlining of the land and water, determin- 
ing the earth’s general configuration. 

“4, The idea of life expressed in the lowest 
plants, and afterward, if not contemporaneously, 
in the lowest or systemless animals—the Proto- 
zoans. 

“5, The energizing light of the sun shining on 
the earth—an: essential preliminary to the display 
of the systems of life. 

“6. Introduction of the systems of life. 

“7, Introduction of mammals—the highest of 
vertebrates—the class afterward to be dignified 
by including a being of moral and intellectual 
nature. 

“8, Introduction of man.” 

This is “the order” which science observes in its 
story of “the beginning;” and so nearly does it 
conform to that of the Mosaic account that Prof. 
Dana, after comparing the two statements of the 
order of creation—that by Moses and this by 
science—says of the Mosaic: “In this succession 


*Dana’s Geology, 768. 
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we observe not merely an order of events, like that 
deduced from science; there is a system in the ar- 
rangement, and a far-reaching prophecy, to which 
philosophy never could have attained, however in- 
structed.” * 

The use which it is proposed to make of this 
agreement between the Mosaic and the scientific 
record in the discussion before us will commend 
itself to the intelligent reader. 

An overheated and misguided imagination has 
led the unwary theologian not unfrequently into 
grievous error at the point under consideration. It 
has been assumed that the sin of Adam came as a 
great disordering force upon the physical and ani- 
mal world, by which pain, strife, and corporeal 
death among the former, and earthquakes, storms, 
tempests, and other calamitous derangements in the 
latter, were introduced. ‘Original sin” has been 
pointed to as the prolific mother of all this disorder 
and ruin; and the unfortunate disciple of this faith 
has been taught to go through the world believing 
that it is a vast prison, or, as one has termed it, “a 
lazar-house,” upon which rests God’s unmitigated 
curse. A fair illustration of this folly and error is 
furnished by “ Paradise Lost ”’”—a production which 
has contributed more to the introduction of false 
notions concerning the effect of Adam’s sin upon 
the world than any other agency of modern times. 
Its gifted author expended the wealth of an opulent 
imagination in picturing the work of creation, the 


* Manual of Geology, 768. 
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fall, and the effects of the fall, and the glowing pict- 
ure thus produced has given a large class of theo- 
logians their data respecting, these events. He de- 
scribes the changes introduced into the physical 
world—disturbances in the seasons, loss of the 
beauty and comfort of the globe, the strife and 
death inaugurated among the beasts—in so vivid a 
manner as to leave the picture permanently fixed 
in the mind. Many mistake it for the Bible delin- 
eation. And yet not one word of it accords with 
the Bible, with science, or with reason. The fol- 
lowing quotations are submitted as samples. Upon 


the fall of Adam: 
The sun 
Had first his precept so to move, so to shine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from the south to bring 
Solstitial summer heat. 


Even the “fixed stars” were not exempt from the 
calamitous effects of Adam’s sin: 


Their influence malignant when to shower, 
Which of them rising with the sun, or falling 
Should prove tempestuous, 


This was all done by “ original sin.” Nor was this 
all: 
—— to the winds they set 

Their corners, when with bluster to confound 

Sea, air, and shore, the thunder when to roll 

With terror through the dark aerial shall. 

Some say He bid his angels turn askance 

The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 

From the sun’s axle. 


Se 
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Thus it is absurdly supposed that the transgression 
of a moral law sufliced 


to bring in change 

Of seasons to each clime, else had the spring 
Perpetual smiled on earth with verdant flowers, 
Equal in days and nights. 


Now, if Adam’s sin could thus disastrously affect 
the sun, moon, stars, seasons, ete., of course the 
beasts of the field could not hope to escape. A 
radical change in their physiology, habits, etc., 
must be expected. It was even so. Some of them, 
which hitherto had fed only on vegetation, found 
their molars unexpectedly sharpening into canines, 
and their intestines undergoing such changes as to 
adapt them to the digestion of meats! Where all 
had been lamb-like docility and fraternity amongst 
lions, tigers, hyenas, wolves, and sheep, all at once 
a strange ferocity of temperament steals in, and 


Discord, first 
Daughter of sin, among the irrational, 
Death introduced through fierce antipathy; 
Beast now with beast ’gan war, and fowl with fowl, 
And fish with fish; to graze the herb all leaving 
Deyoured each other; nor stood much in awe 
Of man, but fled him, or with count’nance grim 
Glared on him passing. 


This is the absurd story, so contrary to Moses’s 
record, to reason, and to-science, which has made 
its way into the theology of many. 

Now, every thing that tends to divert attention 
from the true character of sin as the personal act 
of a free moral agent, and from the personal guilt 
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thereof as the result of that act, helps to weaken. 


that intense consciousness of responsibility which 
should abide as an agony in the heart of the trans; 
gressor. 

To regard the sin of Adam as introducing these 
convulsions in the physical world and these radical 
changes in the animal world, to be taught to re- 
gard ourselves as locked up here in a scene of dis- 
order, derangement, defilement, and ruin, where 
the short probation which is to determine our eter- 
nal destiny must be spent, and all this the result of 
an act over which we had no control, and for which 
consequently we can feel no responsibility, is abhor- 
rent alike to Scripture, reason, and fact. It isa 
total misconception of the nature of sin, which af- 
fects only moral natures. It does not change the 
law of gravitation, or the relation of sidereal sys- 
tems to their central suns. Neither does it alter 
the seasons, nor the physiology of animals. God’s 
government over the physical universe moves on in 
un mpaired harmony, though sin may riot amongst 
anvels and men. 

Turning now from these dreams to facts, we 
learn that long before “sin entered into the world 
and death by sin,” the earth was “without form 
and void.” Back of the introduction of man, of 
animals, of vegetable life, instead of the Miltonie 
dream that “spring smiled perpetual on earth with 
verdant flowers,” the Mosaic statement is that “the 
earth was without form and void.” 

_ The words toh-hoo and boh-hoo, here employed to. 
describe the earth in its primal condition, mean, as 
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before hinted, emptiness and confusion. They are 
used elsewhere in the Bible to describe, ¢. g., “a 
waste howling wilderness” (Deut. xxxii. 10); “the 
city of confusion broken down ” (Isa. xxiv. 10); the 
utter desolation of _Idumea, whose streams were to 
be “turned into pitch” and her “dust into brim- 
stone,” and the smoke thereof should “go up for- 
ever;” this land was toh-hoo and boh-hoo, “‘confus- 
ion” and “emptiness” (Isa. xxxiv. 11). The Mosaic 
record opens, therefore, not with a poetic picture of 
“perpetual spring and verdant flowers’’ as the 
earth’s condition, from which it was dragged into 
“decrepit winter” and ‘“solstitial summer heat” 
by Adam’s fall, but upon a scene of chaotic con- 
fusion. From this azoic waste, through long periods 
of development, during which the continents were 
outlined, the atmosphere was fitted to support ani- 
mal life, and the soil was formed for the industries 
of man, the earth was prepared for him to whom 
the “dominion” of it was to be given. Following 
the same slow and progressive order, vegetable life 
first appears far down in the lower Silurian, first as 
the alge, thence proceeding through the flowerless, 
seedless Cryptogams to the flowering and fruitful 
Phenogams with their various subdivisions, until 
the highest order of vegetable life was reached. In 
like manner beginning with the Protozoans in the 
animal kingdom, and proceeding by slow but 
steady movement until the mammal is reached, and 
man appears upon-the field so long and so labori- 
ously in process of preparation for him. There was 
no period preceding man’s introduction in which 
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the globe was in a more desirable condition for him 
than when he appeared; nor is there an intimation 
in Scripture or science that it retrograded after his 
sin from the order and beauty to which it had been 
brought for his sake. 

In that long archean period that preceded the 
appearance of any life upon the globe great con- 
vulsions, upheavals, displacements, changes of cli- 
mate, occurred in the earth, the indelible record of 
which is left in the enduring rocks of the globe. 
They were not the result of sin. 

The fossil remains of animals imbedded in the 
earth ages before man appeared on the stage show 
that “beast with beast ’gan war, and fowl] with 
fowl,” before “sin entered into the world.” 

If it be replied to this that the “ground” was 
“cursed” for man’s “sake,” I answer that this can 
mean nothing more than that man was ejected from 
the “garden” which “the Lord God planted,” 
where was the “tree of life,” and ‘every tree that 
is pleasant to the sight and good for food,” into a 
world whose spontaneous productions were not 
sufficient for his wants, and where he was doomed 
to contend with “thorns and thistles” in getting 
his hard-earned bread. 

In conclusion, it sufficeth to say that the world 
in which we are placed is a part of that grand 
structure—“the heavens”—which declare the glo- 
ry of God and show his handiwork. Ample in 
its fertile surface for all its children, filled with 
precious metals, fuel, etc., to minister to their 
wants, beautiful in its plains, grand in its mount- 
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ains, wisely adjusted in land and water to subserve 
all their needs, it joins the grand anthem of the 
countless hosts of worlds which Jehovah has cre- 
ated, 

Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine. 
Man alone, of all we see, is vile. He creeps, a loath- 
some leper, in a temple on which omniscient skill 
wrought to make it “good.”. In him alone sin is 
found. Of him alone can regeneration be predi- 
cated. 


GHAPTE Rs Ly. 
THE BIBLE STATEMENT OF SIN 


TuE precading discussion, it is believed, has cleared 
the ground for an intelligent investigation of the 
question, What is the Bible doctrine of the origin, 
the nature, and the effect of sin? It has been 
shown that in order to a successful investigation of 
this question, the speculation that Adam’s sin has 
been transmitted to his posterity must be thrown 
aside. In like manner, the Manichean dogma of 
evil inherent in matter, whether the matter of the 
_ physical world or of the human body, must be ig- 
nored. Man must be studied as he is. A careful 
discrimination must be made between his depraved 
nature, strongly inclined to evil—but which deprav- 
ity is not of the nature of sin—and that transgres- 
sion, or volitional act, which the Scriptures affirm 
to be sin. He must be recognized as having a body 
whose “members” may be made “instruments of 
righteousness unto God,” or “instruments of un- 
righteousness unto sin,” just as he may determine. 
And he must be considered as placed in a world 
“good” in all its appointments for his safety and 
comfort. It is from such a stand-point that we pro- 
ceed to inquire, What is sin? What has been the 
effect of Adam’s sin upon the race? and what 
is the effect of sin upon the individual trans- 


gressor? 
(155) 
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$1. What is Sin? 


WE propose to go directly to the Bible with this 
inquiry. The Apostle John has given a formal and 
unequivocal definition of sin: “Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin transgresseth also the law; for sin is the 
transgression of the law.” (1 John iii. 4.) In enter- 
ing upon a consideration of this inspired definition, 
our first duty will be to examine-the terms used. 
This is the more important because they were gen- 
erally employed both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments when sin was spoken of. Here it will be 
seen that nothing is affirmed but what can be alone 
predicated of an intelligent, free moral being, whose 
actions are under his own control. 

Sin is declared to be a volitional act, “the trans- 
gression of the law.” As such, it must be the act 
_of an intelligent being, otherwise it could not have 
reference to “the law.” It must be the act of a 
free being, else it could have no moral quality in it. 
And it must be the act of one whose actions are 
under his own control, or it could not be sin. 

The statement, therefore, that “sin is the trans- 
gression of the law” reaches at once the ground of 
ultimate truth. 

Along-side of this inspired definition by the 
Apostle John let us lay James’s inspired statement 
of the process involved in “transgression:” “But 
every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of 
his own lust, and enticed. Then when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.” (James i. 14, 15.) 
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The word “lust” in this statement must not be 
allowed to mislead us. ’£xrvpia, rendered here 
“lust,” means desire, whether directed toward ‘good 
or evil objects, and is as frequently used in the Bible 
of good men as of bad. It has not of itself the 
idea of evil concupiscence, which in itself is evil. 
Again: the word “enticed,” from titio, a fire-brand, 
means #0 inflame, to ignite. 

Now, the process described by the apostle is that 
desire is first awakened toward the forbidden object; 
then “desire” is “enticed,” or set on fire, for the 
interdicted object; then the will consenting, codp- 
erates with the inflamed desire, nervously expressed | 
under the idea of cohabitation of male and female, 
which codperation, or cohabitation of the will with 
the heated desire results in the conception of sin 
(‘sin is conceived”), which is “finished” in the 
resulting “death.” 

The entire process thus described is one of which 
any free moral being is capable, whether there ever 
was any antecedent taint of evil upon him or not. 
It is consequently in perfect accord with the state- 
ment Moses has made of the first human sin, which 
is as follows: “And when the woman saw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant 
[Heb., a desire] to the eyes, and a tree to be desired 
to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and 
did eat; and gave also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat.” (Gen. ili. 6.) The perfect simi- 
larity between the steps here indicated in the first 
human sin and the process described by James can- 
not fail te he observed. The formal scientific state- 
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ment of the order of sin from its feeblest inception 
in awakened desire by James and the historical de- 
lineation of the fact by Moses stand in the word of 
God hand in hand. Eve looked upon the interdicted 
fruit, and desire awoke. Her mind dwelt upon its 
desirableness, it was a “tree to be desired to make 
one wise,” “pleasant to the eyes,” and “good for 
food,” and her “desire” was inflamed, set on fire; then 
the will rose and codperated with desire, and “sin 
was conceived;”’ and putting forth her hand, “she 
took of the fruit thereof, and did eat.” Thus her 
“sin” was “finished,” and brought forth “death.” 
As above stated, her sin was the volitional act of 
an intelligent, free moral being whose actions were 
under her own control. 

It is also in accord with the Bible statement of 
the origin of sin amongst the angels. In Isaiah xiv. 
12, 14, we read: “ How art thou fallen from heaven, 
O Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou cut 
down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations! 
For thou hast said in thine heart, I will ascend into 
heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God; I will sit also upon the mount of the con- 
gregation, ih the sides of the north; I will ascend 
above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the 
Most High.” 

Now, while it is true the King of Babylon is the 
immediate subject of discourse in this scripture, yet. 
it is also true that in this description of his pride 
and fall there is an analogical reference to the an- 
gels who sinned, a method of illustration not un- 
frequent in the Bible. It cannot fail to be observed 


= 
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that the process here indicated in the origin of sin 
amongst the angels is the same as in man’s case. 
Satan, the leader of the rebellious host, looked 
out upon the grand empire of worlds about him as 
Eve looked upon the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. The desire of aggrandizing his power arose in 
him, as the desire for the fruit awoke in Eve. This 
desire was inflamed as the object of it was contem- 
plated, and his will ultimately entered into coéper- 
ation with it. He said, “I will ascend above the 
heights of the clouds; I will be like the Most High;” 
and “ desire” having by the cooperation of the will 
thus “ conceived,” sin was the fruit. In both in- 
stances, with angels and with man, the Bible shows 
the process in the origin of sin to be in exact har- 
mony with the Apostle James’s statement, that sin 
begins in the directing of desire toward an unlaw- 
ful object or end, and is consummated only by the 
assent and codperation of the will. 

Now, concerning these illustrative instances, let it 
be observed, (1) that the process in both cases is 
subjective, and at the control of the offending party. 
With neither angels nor men did transgression be- 
gin in some distant, or near, second party. No an- 
gel had sinned before Satan, and no man before 
Adam. There was, therefore, neither a transmitted 
sin nor a vicious example to prompt either to it. In 
both instances it originated within the offender. In 
both it began in an abuse or perversion of intellect- 
ual and moral powers of which the parties had con- 
trol. Without this fact, the act of neither party 
could have been sin, We may safely say that there 
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is no other statement of the beginning of sin, either 
with the first man or with any subsequent man, that 
can be made to harmonize with the whole Biblical 
development of this question. It is not conceiva- 
ble, from either a scriptural or a rational stand- 
point, how sin can have a beginning except in the 
arousing of desire for that which is interdicted, and 
the subsequent codperation of the will with this 
- lawless movement of “desire.” If sin may be pred- 
icated of, for example, an infant, which could not be 
said to have a desire that has any moral quality in 
it, and which certainly is incapable of any codpera- 
tion of the will with desire, it might for the same 
reason be predicated of an irrational animal or of a 
mere machine. 

Both the process of sin, therefore, as stated by 
James, and the illustrative instances of its origin 
amongst angels and men anny it to be a volitional 
act, a nes done. 

(2) In both of these instances this process took 
place in beings of perfect innocence, upon whom 
no corrupting influences had hitherto ever come. 
No ancestor had transmitted to either any moral 
taint or depravity. Standing with the entire recti- 
tude of all their powers of body and spirit, they 
sinned; and the only, but sufficient, explanation of 
this is that sin isan act, of which any free, intelli- 
gent moral being is capable whose actions are un- 
der his own control. 

An examination of the terms which the Holy 
Spirit employs when speaking of sin will abun- 
dantly show that the definition and the process above 
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given are in harmony with their invariable use. 
To this source of information attention is therefore 
now directed. 

There are three words in the Hebrew Bible gener- 
ally used when sin is spoken of, viz. » NOM, ghah-tah; 
Ww, 9 gah-vohn; and yw, pah-shag. ‘Me examination 
of these words will evince the fact that their inva- 
riable signification is an act, a thing done. The moral 
defilement or pollution which results to the sinner 
from his act is expressed by an entirely different set 
of terms. 

We propose to consider these words in the order. 
here indicated. 

1. Gah-tah. The noun form of this word, in the 
feminine (Gen. iv. 7), is the first occurrence of any — 
word in the Bible for sin: “And if thou doest not 
well, sin [ ghat-tahth] lieth at the door.” It cannot 
fail to be of prime interest to reach the exact sense 
of the very first word which the Holy Ghost useth 
on this subject. 

Buxtorf defines ghah-tah, thus, “ Peccare, proprié 
est errare vel aberrare a scopo;’ i. e., “'To sin, properly 
it is to stray or deviate from the mark.” In its 
common use the word was applied to marksmen 
who shot at a mark and missed it. This was its 
ground idea. When applied to moral conduct, it 
retained this inherent idea of action. TFiirst de- 
fines it: “(1) 77r., to take from, to remove, to take 
away, to diminish, to take away from the holy 
thing. (2) Intr., to miss, to want. (8) To miss the 
mark (see Hip.); the way, Proverbs xix. 2. (4) To 
err, in a moral sense; i. ¢., to sin.” In the Hiphil to 
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which he refers, he gives: “1. To miss, not to hit 
the mark, of shooters, Judges xx.16. 2. To lead to 
sin.” 

The passage in Judges referred to reads: “Among 
all this people, there were seven hundred chosen 
men left-handed; every one could sling stones at a 
hair-breadth, AND NOT MIss.” 

Julius Miller, in his very able work, “The Chris- ~ 
tian Doctrine of Sin,”’ says: “ The primary meaning 
of ghah-tah, so far as it can be traced in the Hebrew 
language is that of ‘stumbling on the way to a goal’ 
(Proverbs xix. 2); and thus it is used literally of 
slingers who miss the mark. (Judges xx. 16). 
When the verb is in Hiphil and used just like the 
Homeric Gpaptdvety.” ii 

The passage referred to in Proverbs reads: “And 
he that hasteth with his feet sSINNETH;”’ 7. e., stumbles, 

Knapp says: “ The Hebrew ghah-tah signities lit- 
erally to deviate from one’s way, to slip aside—a mean- 
ing which it has among the Arabians.” + 

It cannot fail to be seen that the primary sense of 
this word was action on the part of the one concern- 
ing whom it was used. When used of slingers, it 
meant to miss the mark; when of runners, to stumble 
in the race; and when of marksmen, to miss the aim. 
When employed to describe a vicious moral action, 
or sin, it necessarily retained this primary and fun- 
damental idea of activity. It was never used for 
any thing passive. And it was never employed but 
in connection with an intelligent, free, active being. 


* Miller on Sin, I. 92, 93. Chris. Theol., 260. 
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It never occurs as descriptive of that which ezists, 


but only of that which is done. It would have been 
utterly impossible, therefore, to convey the Augus- 
tinian conception of sin to the Hebrew mind by 
means of this the first word employed by the Holy 
Ghost to denote that evil. 

If now we recur to the first instance of the use 
of this word, it will appear that the case it there 
describes coincides with the etymology here devel- 
oped: “And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou 
wroth? and why is thy countenance fallen? If thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou 
doest not well, sin [ghat-tahth] lieth at the door.” 
(Gen. iv. 6, 7.) The case here described is this: 
Abel’s offering had been accepted, and Cain’s re- 
jected. Cain was, accordingly, meditating the mur- 
der of Abel, and the Lord God thus addressed him. 
Now, in this address, the doing well and the doing 
not well are set over against each other. Of the 
first, accepted is predicated, and of the second sin 
is predicated. It would be difficult to state in 
a clearer and more vigorous manner that sin is 
the doing of wrong; or, in the language of the 
Apostle John, “Sin is the transgression of the 
Tae 

Dr. Clarke’s comment on this text is an utter 
failure as an exegesis. He assumes that ghat-tahth 
here means “a sin-offering;” and consequently Cain 
was informed that “his case was not desperate, as- 
the means of faith from the promise, etc., were in 
his power, and a victim proper for a sin-offering 
Was | Vines 6 os at the door of his fold.” There 


1 
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are two insuperable objections to this interpreta- 
tion: (1) The word almost uniformly used for “a sin- 
offering” is ah-shahm. It is true that ghat-tahth is 
in a few instances so used, but this use is very rare; 
ah-shahm is prevailingly so used. (2) Such a state- 
ment as this interpretation assumes would have been 
an encouragement to Cain to do the evil he contem- 
plated. It would have been equivalent to saying: 
“Tf you do this great wrong, do not despair; yonder 
is the remedy awaiting you; a sin-offering is crouch- 
ing at the door of your fold.” God could not thus 
encourage wrong-doing. On the contrary, his fear- 
ful doom is laid before him in this solemn address. 
He is told that in the doing of this contemplated 
deed, sin, like a devouring beast, crouched ready for 
the vengeful leap. And it. was even so in his ex- 
perience. When he had shed his brother’s blood, 
no appeasing “sin-offering crouched at the door of 
his fold”’ for the expiation of his crime, but he “ was 
cursed from the earth.” 

There can, therefore, be but one meaning in 
this word, and in this first instance of its oceur- 


rence in the Bible. Its meaning is the doing of ° 


evil. 

To translate ghah-tah the LX_X. employed éuaprdvw 
—a word generally used by our Lord and his apos- 
tles in the New Testament. Cremer thus de- 
fines dyaptdvw: “Not to become participator in, 
not to attain, not arrive at the goal. Transferred 
to the moral sphere, from Homer. downward, 
universally, to miss the right; to transgress, to 
sin. In ghah-tah there is the same essential idea 
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as in épaptdverv— missing the aim. Accordingly 
ghah-tah also marks sin as mistaken action.” * 

The use of this word to express action is uniform. 
Thus, Homer describes by it the arrow or spear 
which misses its aim. (Iliad IV. 491, ete.) Thucyd- 
ides (III. 98), the missing of the road; Xenophon 
(Crrop. II.), the missing of the mark shot at, ete. 

Professor Stuart says: “The word jyaptoy con- 
tains in itself an active sense throughout, and must 
therefore imply sin in an active sense. Accordingly, 
the word dyaprdéyw has neither passive nor middle 
voice; which is a striking evidence that the word is, | 
from its very nature, susceptible of only an active] 
sense.” 

(2) Gah-vohn is also frequently used to denote sin. 
Its fundamental sense is action. Fiirst says it has 
the signification “to punish sin or to punish one on 
account of sin”—action being the idea in punish- 
ing. Miiller says it “describes sin as a departure 
from the normal path for man—the way toward 
God and obedience to his will.”’ t 

(3) Pah-shag, the third word named in this list, is 
thus defined by Fiirst: “'To separate from one, hence 
to be rebellious, faithless—to transgress, to sin—to 
apostatize.’ Knapp says of it: “Strictly, apostasy 
from the true God, or rebellion against him.” § 

Now, inspiration constantly employs these words, 
so full of the idea of action, to denote sin. They 
describe a fact, a deed, an action, not a state, or 
condition. They represent sin, therefore, as a deed; 


* Biblico-theol. Lex. {On Rom.y.12. {Doct.Sin, 1.93. %Chr. 
Theol., 260. 
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it is “ transgression of the law.” Sin as something 
apart from an evil-doer is an absurdity. It can only 
exist where there is capability of moral action. 
Accordingly, sin is presented in the first man as an 


act of rebellion in throwing off the authority of 


God. In his case it arose, not out of an antecedent 
state of depravity, nor from an inherited moral pol- 
lution, but from a wrong use of his powers. 

The confusion of thought in Augustinianism con- 
sists in confounding sin and depravity. They are 
not the same, neither do they have any necessary 
connection. Adam was not depraved before he 
sinned, neither were the fallen angels. A pardoned, 
regenerated, sanctified man is a depraved man ney- 
ertheless. The inclination to evil, the clamor of 
appetite and passion for inordinate gratification, the 
“lusting of the flesh against the spirit,’ remain in 
him, making it necessary for him to “watch,” to 
“crucify” himself, and “to keep the body under.” 
But this never becomes sin unless he yield to it. 
Thus it is manifest that depravity may exist with- 
out sin, as may be seen in the lives of all holy peo- 
ple; and on the other hand, sin may occur without 
« previous depravity. Sin is an act just as possible 
to an archangel as to Judas Iscariot. It can only 
be affirmed of those who have such control of their 
action as to be able to do or not to do, just as they 
may choose. In the language of Bishop Marvin: 
“Tet it be remembered that sin is an act. Men 
seem sometimes to lose sight of this, and to speak 
of sin as something that exists. Itis not a substance, 
but an act; not a thing existing, but a thing done.” 
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“Ttis not only an act, but a voluntary act. Rightness [ 
and wrongness, morally, belong only to this class of | 
acts. For right and wrong, morally, imply per- j 
sonal character, and to this volition is necessary. 
In other words, the act must proceed from the | 
agent, and originate with him, to be his act; and if ( 
it be not his, it cannot affect his character.” * 


§2. What has been the Effect of Adam’s Sin upon the 
Race? 


The ecclesiastical theories concerning man’s orig- 
inal state, and the result of the first sin to the race, 
are various. We make the following brief résumé 
for the purpose of removing certain obstructions to 
a clear perception of the Bible statement. 

The Romish Church maintains that after man] 
was constituted with an animal body and a spirit- \ 
ual soul, having all the requisite faculties thereof, he 
was endowed with certain “gifts of grace’’ which 
made up an “habitual holiness.” These “gifts of 
grace” and this “habitual holiness” he lost for 
himself and for his posterity. Hence men come 
into the world having only the natural faculties of 
the soul. 

The Greek Church holds that Adam was site 
with immortality, perfect wisdom, and a will regu- 
lated by reason. By sin he lost immortality for 
himself and for his posterity, and the will received 
a bias toward evil. 

The Lutheran and Reformed Churches assume 


*The Work of Christ, pp. 16, 17. 
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) that in addition to all the faculties of the soul Adam 
had a justitia originalis inwrought and belonging to 
his nature. He not only lost this justitia originalis 
by sin, but there came into his nature a total cor- 
‘ruption which he transmitted to his descendants, 
and which is essentially sin.* : 

The Augsburg Confession says by “ original sin” 
is meant “that guilt whereby all that come into the 
world are, through Adam’s fall, subject to God’s 
wrath and eternal death, and that very corruption 
of man’s nature derived from Adam.” 

The ninth article in the Thirty-nine affirms that 
original sin “is the fault and corruption of the nat- 
ure of every man that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring.of Adain...2..%% In every person 
born into this world it deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation.” 

The French Confession says: “His nature is be- 
come altogether defiled, and, being blind in spirit 
and corrupt in heart, hath utterly lost all his in- 
tegrity.” 


The Helvetic Confession declares that “we take 


sin to be the natural corruption of man, derived or 
spread from those our first parents unto us all.” 
The Belgic Confession says: “We believe that 
through the disobedience of Adam the sin that is 
called original hath been spread and poured into all 
mankind. Now, original sin is a corruption of the whole 
nature, and an hereditary evil, wherewith even the 
very infants in their mothers’ womb are polluted; the 


*See Winer’s Confessions of Christendom. 
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which, also, as a most noisome root, doth branch 
out most abundantly all kinds of sin in man, and is 
so filthy and abominable in the sight of God that i 
alone is sufficient to the condemnation of all man- 
kind.” : 

Here was the true genius of Augustinianism as 
it was reaffirmed and developed in the creeds of the 
Reformation. Setting out from a distinctively extra- 
Biblical stand-point concerning sin, the theory 
reached the most abhorrent conclusions. Under 
the despotic rule of its merciless logic the human 
race was conditioned in Adam. ‘The nature, the 
essential moral constitution, of man was vitiated; 
and this vitiation, which is not only sin, but the 
most prolific and damning of al] sin, is transmitted 
from parent to child, so that even in “their mothers’ 
womb” infants, as incapable of a moral act as a 
stone, and as irresponsible for their moral status as 
for the length of their arms or the size of their 
heads, ‘are polluted,’ and “deserve God’s wrath 
and damnation.” By one fell stroke this unscript- 
ural speculation annihilated all reasonable ground 
of responsibility, and left man the victim of a fate 
more rigorous than that under which devils them- 
selves groan. Devils sinned in their own person, 
when they might have determined for themselves a 
far different destiny. But man is doomed to feel a 
tide of corruption pour along every fiber of his nat- 
ure, binding him “with a chain of death,” as the 
result of an act in which he had no personal partic- 
ipation, and over which he could exercise no control. 

The prime error of this theory is the assumption 
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that the human race, in some inexplicable man- 
ner, was in Adam in such sense as to be par- 
ticipants in his sin and guilt. This unmitigated 
absurdity is thus fully stated by Dr. Hodge, of 
Princeton: 

“The great fact in the apostle’s mind was that God 
regards and treats all men, from the first moment of 
their existence, as out of fellowship with himself, as 
having forfeited his favor. Instead of entering into 
communion with them the moment they begin to 
exist (as he did with Adam), and forming them by 
his Spirit in his own moral image, he regards them 
as out of his favor, and withholds the influences of 
his Spirit. Why is this? Why does God thus 
deal with the human race? Here is a form of 
death which the violation of the law of Moses, the 
transgression of the law of nature, the existence of 
innate depravity, separately or combined, are in- 
sufficient to account for. Its infliction is antecedent 
to them all; and yet it is of all evils the essence and 
sum. Men begin to exist out of communion with 
God. This is the fact which no sophistry can get 
out of the Bible, or the history of the world. Paul 
tells us why it is. It is because we fell in Adam; 
it is for the offense of one man that all thus die. 
The covenant being formed with Adam not only 
for himself, but also for his posterity—in other 
words, Adam having been placed on trial not for 
himself only, but also for his race—his act was, in 
virtue of this relation, REGARDED AS OUR ACT.” * 


* Hodge on Romans. 
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Here it is admitted that the race had not sinned 
in any sense. They had not transgressed the law 
either of Moses, of nature, or of paradise. In fact, 
the race did not exist. And yet for an act which 
it is conceded was not our act a penalty is inflicted 
upon us which is declared to be “of all evils the 
essence and the sum!” Could such an adminis- 
tration escape the abhorrence of the intelligent 
universe? 

We propose to show that this speculation is 
without any warrant in Scripture or reason, but 
is alike repugnant to both. No such relation is 
believed to exist now between parent and child, 
nor is there the slightest evidence that such 
ever existed between the first parent and his 
posterity. Hence, the assumed results flowing 
from this assumed relation are purely conceptual 
and unreal. 

Prof. Moses Stuart has well said of the “ absolute 
unity or oneness of Adam and all his posterity,” 
maintained by Edwards, Hodge, and other Cal. 
vinists of this country: “It is physiologically un- 
true. A separate consciousness, will, affections, de- 
sires, etc., make separate beings; or else there is 
but one being, material or immaterial, in the uni- 
verse. Consciousness contradicts this theory. In- 
dividual accountability renders it incredible. If 
Adam and his posterity are indeed all one, then all 
their sins are just as much his as his is theirs; 
and his penitence is as much theirs as his offenses. 
Or, is it true that God, a being of boundless 
benevolence and love of holiness, has made such 
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a world that nothing but sin can be propagated 
in it?”’* 

That we may know of a truth what was the ef- 
fect of Adam’s sin upon the race, and avoid the 
confusion into which an irresponsible speculation 
has led so many, we turn now to the word of God 
and take its statement of these grave matters. 

In Genesis ii. 16, 17, we have the law prescribed 
to Adam for the government of his life in paradise. 
This gave him permission to eat “of every tree of 
the garden” except “the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil.” This tree was interdicted and the 
penalty afltixed for disobedience was death—‘ in the 
day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

In Genesis ill. 6, 7 is given the history of that 
specific act by which this Jaw was violated and sin 
introduced into the world. The Apostle Paul de- 
nominates that act “the offense of one,” “one man’s 
disobedience.” (Rom. v. 17-19.) 

In Genesis iii. 14-19 is recorded the arraignment 
of all the parties to the offense—“ the serpent,” “the 
woman,” and “Adam ”—and the solemn process of 
condemnation of all. 

And in Genesis ili. 22-24 is described the affect- 
ing scene of the expulsion of the guilty pair from 
paradise into a world not prepared to sustain them 
by spontaneous production. 


This is the entire history of the eet tragedy in | 


the beginning of our race, upon which theologians 
have spocaliad ad nauseam. Turning away from 


* Commentary on Romans y. 19. 
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the Bible’s own explanation of this transaction, and 
taking in lieu thereof their own vagaries, they have 
drifted into an open sea of doubt, without rudder 
or compass. I will not tax the reader with a re- 
cital of these dreams, whose name “is legion,” and 
whose value is less than the dust of the balance. 

The fundamental postulate of Protestantism is 
that the Bible is its own criterion of interpretation. 
We believe that it gives all the data necessary to 
the interpretation of every essential part of this 
transaction, and to it, therefore, we turn with su- 
preme confidence. 

The sin of Adam and its effect upon the race can 
be understood only when contemplated in the light 
of the Apostle Paul’s statement in Romans v. 10-21 
which reads: 

“For if, when we were enemies, we were recon- 
_ ciled to God by the death of his Son; much more, 
being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life. And 
not only so, but we also joy in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received 
the atonement. Wherefore, as by one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned; (for 
until the law sin was in the world; but sin is not 
imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression, who is the figure of him that was to come. 
But not as the offense, so also is the free gift; for if 
through the offense of one many be dead, much 
more the grace of God, and the gilt by grace, which 
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is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many. And not as it was by one that sinned, so is 
the gift; for the judgment was by one to condem- 
nation, but the free gift is of many offenses unto 
justification. For if by one man’s offense death 
reigned by one; much more they which receive 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.) Therefore, 
as by the offense of one judgment came upon ali 
men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came upon all men unto justifi- 
cation of life. For as by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous. Moreover the law 
entered, that the offense might abound. But where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound; that 
as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life by 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

To this statement, and the development which it 
makes, especial attention is now directed. In these 
verses we have an announcement of the first human 
sin, the extent of its damage to the race, and the 
relief secured through the atonement of our Lord. 
To place these matters before the reader with the 
greatest possible perspicuity, it must be borne in mind 
continually that Adam and the Lord Jesus Christ 
are here set forth as sustaining to each other the 
relation of type and antitype—verse 14, “who is the 
figure, tézoc, of him that was to come.” Mankind, 
in their miserable, unredeemed condition in Adam, 
are placed in contrast with mankind as redeemed 
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by Jesus Christ. This is done by a grand _ parallel 
between Adam, the head and founder of the race 
in their fall, and our Lord as the head and founder 
in their restoration. In directing attention to this 
parallelism, it is important to observe (1) that the 
toros, type, asserted of Adam in respect of our Lord is 
distinctively antithetic. The parallel is between the 
evils done by Adam and the blessings secured by 
Christ. This fact enables us to determine with cer- 
tainty what the evils are which mankind suffer on 
account of Adam. (2) The measure of the evils 
done by Adam is affirmed to be far surpassed by 
the blessings which our Lord has procured for the 
race—“ grace did much more abound.” In this 
point is furnished also the means of ascertaining 
the effect of Adam’s sin upon the race. (3) In this 
parallelism the point is not the person of Adam as 
compared with the person of our Lord; it is dis- 
tinctively the acts of both, and the result to the race 
of what both have done, which constitute the point 
of comparison. The “ offense” and the “ condemna- 
tion’’ of Adam are compared with the “ obedience” 
and the “ righteousness”’ of our Lord. 

Feeling assured that in this parallel between Adam 
and Christ is found the solution of the question of 
the result of Adam’s sin to the race, we proceed to 
a careful consideration of the apostle’s statement of 
it. It assumed great importance in the Apostle 
Paul’s mind. He beheld each, the first Adam and 
the last Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45), standing at the head 
of the race and greatly affecting its destiny by their 
acts. From one proceed innumerable evils to afflict 
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and curse mankind to the last generation; from the 
other flow blessings which are specifically designed 
to counteract the evils of the first. When in im- 
agination the apostle stands at the grave of the 
race, and contemplates its utter overthrow in conse- 
quence of the act of Adam, this parallel is still be- 
fore him in the universal and entire recovery of the 
race out of the grave in consequence of the act of 
Jesus Christ: “ For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” By reason of this 
parallelism all the evils to which men have been 
subjected without their own concurrence through 
Adam are removed without their concurrence 
through Christ. 

1. We consider, first, the Adamic side of this 
comparison. The representative character of Adam 
is unequivocally declared by the apostle, e.g.: By 
him “sin entered into the world;” from him “ death 
passed upon all men;”’ in him “all die;” through 
him “judgment came upon all men to condemna- 
tion;” and by him “the many were made sinners.” 
These declarations leave no room to question his 
representative relation to the race. The only ques- 
tion to be considered is as to the nature of that 
representative relation, and this will decide the 
character of the interests affected by him. Was he 
simply the natural and seminal head of the race, 
and in this sense its representative? Or, was his 
representative relation to mankind moral? Was 
he simply the first human being, from whom all 
other human beings proceed by natural generation, 
and who, by reason of that relation, unavoidably af- 
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fected such interests of his posterity as fall under 
the law of natural representation? Or, was he the 
“federal head” of the race, so that his moral acts 
were their moral acts? If the first be the real state 
of the case, then his relation to the race and the 
result of his acts to his descendants appear to be in 
perfect harmony with the immutable principles of 
right and the testimony of human consciousness. 
But if the second be the state of the case, then 
must we relegate the whole matter to the un- 
utterable confusion in which it has existed for 
ages, and despair of ever “justifying the ways of 
God to men.” 

Dr. Whedon says: “ Every man dies conceptually 
in the first mortal man, just as every lion dies in 
the first mortal lion—that is, by being subjected to 
death by the law of likeness to the primal progen- 
nor. 

There is no evidence that Adam sustained any 
other relation to the race than that of primal pro- 
genitor. From him the whole race proceed by nat- 
ural generation, and by the law of representation 
it must suffer the consequences of his acts as such. 
Adam being expelled from paradise before any of 
his descendants were born, they are consequently 
all born outside the terrestrial paradise, and in a 
world which will not spontaneously supply their 
wants. From this fact flow many and grievous 
evils. Reasoning analogically, we may safely con- 
clude that had Adam remained innocent, “the 
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garden” would have enlarged its boundaries coéx- 
tensively with the increase of the race, and conse- 
quently instead of eating bread in the sweat of the 
face, and contending with thorns, thistles, and ster- 
ility for a subsistence, the spontaneous productions 
thereof would have yielded a sure and toilless sup- 
port. As a consequence of Adam’s expulsion, his 
descendants are born in a world not prepared for 
them. The child of the Russian exile, born after 
the father’s banishment to Siberia, suffers all the 
rigors of exile in that inhospitable region, simply 
as a natural consequence. 

Adam having incurred corporeal death by being 
shut out from “the tree of life,” the pledge and 
means of perpetuated bodily life, his children, being 
born under this exclusion from “the tree of life,” 
die, though they. have “not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression.” 

Adam having introduced the deteriorating influ- 
ence of sin into his own corporeal, intellectual, and 
moral being, his children come into the world under 
disability at all these points by natural inheritance, 
though doubtless they do not suffer more from him 
in these regards than from their next immediate 
parents. Now, these are results flowing from the 
law of natural representation, to which our reason 
assents, and which we are led by the nature of things 
to expect from his seminal headship of the race. 
We see the same law at work, in smaller spheres, 
wherever the relation of parent and child exists. 
Debauchery, prodigality, and crime in the parent 
entail disease, poverty, and shame upon the child. 
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But these entailed calamities are not sin, nor are 
they any essential part thereof, in the child. It is 
_ depravity, between which and sin there is a difter- 
ence immeasurably wide, “and deep as wide.” 

One whom we delight to honor for the goodness 
of his heart, and for the acuteness of his cultured 
intellect, has well said: “But natural evil, and dis- 
advantage, and degeneracy of nature is one thing, 
and sin is another. A man’s sin 7s and must be his 
own act, either internal or external, or both; and for 
men to be déyapzwiur [sinners], they must be actively 
and voluntarily so. Another’s sins can no more be 
mine than his soul can be mine; no more than his 
consciousness, will, affections, or disposition, can be 
mine. To impute them to me, then, must be to 
impute to me what in fact does not belong to me, 
what never did, and what never can.” * 

Having thus determined the character of Adam’s 
representative relation to his posterity, we now take 
up the apostle’s statement of the Adamic side of the 
parallelism under consideration. 

In verse twelve it is stated that “by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin.” By “the 
world” the apostle means the human world. Sin had 
been in the physical world in the person of Satan 
before Adam fell. The statement here made is that 
by Adam the first human sin was committed. Tis 
sin antedated the sin of all his posterity, hence there 
was no one “in his loins” sinning with him. 

The “sin”’ which thus entered into the world was 
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human sin, not Satanic. Satan and his sin had been 
in the physical world before Adam sinned; but that 
did not necessarily affect the human world. Sin be- 
ing intransmissible, Satan’s sin could not be trans- 
ferred to Adam. This sin, therefore, was the first 
human volitional act of transgression. 

The “death” which entered the world by sin 
pertained to man, not to the lower animal races. 
The science of geology abundantly shows that ani- 
mal death was on the globe ages before man existed. 
It was not “death” first appearing amongst the 
beasts of the field. Adam sustained no representa- 
tive relation to them, much less to the physical 
globe. Hence, his transgression in nowise affected 
either. Being*excluded from “the tree of life,” 
which counteracted the tendency to disintegration 
and dissolution inherent in his body, as in all mate- 
rial organisms, mortality obtained supreme domin- 
ion over him, and over his children as a cohsequence 
of his natural representation. This, assuredly, was 
corporeal, not eternal, death. To assume that the 
“death” which “passed upon all men” in conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin was spiritual and eternal 
would involve the most revolting consequences. To 
Adam himself it would have issued in immediate 
damnation, when there are plain indications that he 
repented and was saved. 

To his children it would have been equally calam- 
itous, instantly cutting off each one from the possi- 
bility of salvation. Now, that this is not the char- 
acter of the “death” spoken of by the apostle is 
made manifest by the fact that our Lord brings a 
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“life” that corresponds to and is coéxtensive with 
the “death” that came by Adam. The whole race 
is subjected to corporeal death by the sin of Adam 
which doomed him to mortality, and the whole race 
will be recovered from corporeal death, in the res- 
urrection, by the Lord Jesus Christ. So that as 
this “death’’ came without the concurrence of man- 
kind, but on account of the dooming of the primal 
ancestor to death, in like manner the resurrection 
unto life, without the concurrence of mankind, is 
guaranteed to all. 

In verses thirteen and fourteen (keeping attention 
fixed on the Adamic side of the comparison), Adam’s 
representative relation to the race and the character 
of the interests which he affected are further illus- 
trated by the statement that death reigned over men 
from Adam to Moses, notwithstanding they had not 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression. 
That is, they had not violated the paradisaic law; 
hence death could not be a penal infliction on them 
as it was on Adam. But they were the children of 
one exiled from the means of preventing corporeal 
death. Hence, by the law of natural representation 
they were subjected to mortality. 

In verses eighteen and nineteen it is stated that 
by Adam’s sin “judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation,” and “the many (of zo4dox) Were made 
sinners.” Here the conception is purely govern- 
mental. Adam was a subject of God’s government, 
a citizen of the divine “commonwealth.” Rebellion 
would antagonize his governmental relations, and 
also place his children, though innocent, under pro- 
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scription. This follows inevitably from the law of 
natural representation. The hostility of govern- 
ment provoked by his “offense” would light upon 
his posterity, not because they were guilty; that 
could not be until they voluntarily made the rebell- 
ion of their natural head their own. To return to 
an illustration already employed, the Russian exile 
in Siberia has by transgression antagonized his re- 


lation to his government, and accordingly fallen — 


under its ban. In his exile he has children born to 
him. They have not sinned against the Russian 
government “after the similitude of their father’s 
transgression,” and yet they too are under the pro- 
scription of the government. No just government 
could hold them to be guilty, and yet reason assents 
to the justice of their proscription as the offspring 
of a condemned father. Now, this is the form of 
the apostle’s reasoning. Adam, the natural head of 
the race, arrayed against himself the government 
of God by his “ offense.”” Under its proscription he 
goes out of paradise into banishment. His poster- 
ity, by propagation from such a parentage, fell un- 
der the same proscription. They are “made sin- 
ners.’ Not that they were personal offenders. This 
they could not be, for they did not then exist. But 
they are placed in the same attitude toward gov- 
ernment as though they had personally offended. 
Prof. Stuart has well said: “The constitution of 
the universe, by which sin was made to appear so 
dreadful in its bitter fruits, is doubtless ordained to 
serve great and wise purposes, sooner or later, in 
the scheme of the divine moral government and 
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discipline. Nor is the case of Adam’s sin the only 
one, and singular in its kind. The same principle 
in the constitution of the world everywhere devel- 
ops itself. Parents by their vices ruin their chil- 
dren; wicked men corrupt their neighborhood; bad 
rulers affect whole nations with evil, the innocent 
as well as the guilty. Nothing can be more untrue 
than that the mischiefs occasioned by sin light only 
upon the guilty. The horrible evil of sin is that, 
according to the constitution of the universe, it 
often involves the innocent as well as the guilty in 
its consequences. Nor could ‘the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin’ be fully displayed and held forth in its 
odious light to the abhorrence of all intelligent be- 
ings, unless such were the case.” * Adam could not 
have formed an exception. He violated the order 
and harmony of the universe, and thereby placed 
himself in utter antagonism to government. His 
relation to the human race differed in one impor- 
tant particular from that of any of his posterity. 
His relations were to the whole race. He stood at 
the fountain. The consequences of his offense were 
accordingly woful. By it “the many were made 
sinners,” “condemnation came upon all men,” and 
“judgment” passed upon the race. 

It cannot escape the reader’s attention, that this 
entire description of the results of Adam’s trans- 
gression is judicial. The terms employed are judi- 
cial. An “offense” is committed; a “judgment” is 
pronounced against the offender; and “condemna- 
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tion” passes upon him and all who proceed from 
him. ‘The entire passage is intensely judicial. 

Adam, therefore, as the seminal head and natural 
representative of mankind, entailed upon them great 
and sore evils. This he did without their concur- 
rence. Now, one part of the mission of the Son of 
God into our world was to remove, without man- 
kind’s concurrence, the evils thus entailed. This 
will appear in what follows. 

2. We now consider the Christ side of this com- 
parison. Here also the Bible leaves no room to 
doubt Christ’s representative relation to the race. 
He stands related to it as Adam did. He is its 
head, its founder. His acts consequently affect the 
whole race, as Adam’s affected the whole race; and 
he brings certain great blessings without the race’s 
concurrence, as Adam brought certain great evils 
without the race’s concurrence. Along all this 
phase of the parallel, Christ’s acts are intended to 
reverse Adam’s acts. There is another phase in 
which the grace of Christ superabounds over the sin 
of Adam. These will be considered in their order. 

The language in which this representative rela- 
tion of our Lord to the race is described is peculiar. 
Tle is “the last Adam” (1 Cor. xy. 45), “the second 
man” (1 Cor. xv.47). The entire effects of the acts 
of the two upon the world are set over against each 
other; e.g., the first Adam’s act was an “ offense,” the 
second Adam’s act was “righteousness.” By the 
first was “death” for the race, by the second was 
“life” for the race; the first brought “condemna- 
tion” to all, the second “justification” to all. 
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It is now proposed to show that contemporane- 
ously with the introduction of the calamities above 
depicted, by the sin of Adam, Christ became a sec- 
ond head to the race, and reversed the sentence 
against humanity, thereby restoring its forfeited 
peaceful relation to government, and that through 
him every loss which the race sustained by Adam 
has been or will be indemnified. 

The declarations in Ephesians i. 4, 2 Timothy i. 
9, 1 Peter 1. 20, 2 Corinthians v. 15, and Revelation 
xiii. 8, that “we were chosen in Christ before the 
foundation of the world;” that we “are saved and 
called according to God’s own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ, before the world be- 
gan;”’ that “Christ was foredrdained before the 
foundation of the world;” and that he was a “ Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world,” abundantly 
show that the operation of the remedy was contem- 
poraneous with the calamity. In the above pas- 
sages, “the world” can only mean the human world, 
and “the foundation of the world,” therefore, de- 
notes the beginning of the race. Accordingly, the 
remedy by Christ was coeval and coéxtensive with 
the calamity by Adam. 

We therefore again take up these verses in Ro- 
mans y., to consider the Christ side of the compari- 
son, and to ascertain the effect of his acts, as the 
representative of the race. 

In verses sixteen and eighteen, it is declared that 
the universal “condemnation ” which came by “the 
offense of one” has been reversed by a coéxtensive 


“justification” by the other. These terms are goy- 
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ernmental in their signification. Adam’s “offense” 
had not only subjected himself, but also his poster- 
ity, to the proscription of God’s government. To 
Adam this proscription was a@ penalty; to his pos- 
terity it was an inevitable consequence. What the 
result to humanity-would have been had no Re- 
deemer appeared, is a speculation which we choose 
not to indulge. As above indicated, they were not 


so left—no, notforanhour. For “from the founda-~ 


tion of the world,” or race, Jesus Christ was “ fore- 
ordained”’ as “a Lamb’slain,”’ that mankind might 
be “saved and called according to God’s own pur- 
pose and grace,” and by him the race WAS SAVED. 

As the result of Christ’s atoning work, in part, 
the race is restored to the governmental status which 
it lost in Adam. “In part,’ Isay. For the aton- 
ing work of the Son of God is twofold in its as- 
pect. (1) It unconditionally removes the antago- 
nism between the race and God’s government, pro- 
duced by the “ one offense”’ of Adam, so that the 
race in infancy has the same governmental status 
which they would have had if every one had been 
born in paradise. (2) It makes it possible, safe, 
and right for God to pardon the sins of personal 
offenders. This is the range of the work of atone- 
ment. 

Not to be misapprehended, we reiffirm that con- 
temporaneous with the “offense” of Adam, the 
effect of which upon his offspring was to bring a 
universal “condemnation,” Christ as “a Lamb 
slain’? appeared as the “ ast Adam,” and so entirely 
reversed this sentence as to restore the race to the 
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governmental relation forfeited by Adam. This, 
assuredly, is the apostle’s meaning in verse eight- 
een: “ Therefore, as by the offense of one, judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation; even 
so by the righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life.” 

The statement is not that Christ made it possible 
for the race to recover what it had lost by Adam’s 
offense; not that he has opened the way to recovery, 
thereby making the recovery hypothetical. On the 
contrary, the same preterit form of speech is used 
with respect to the acts of both Adam and Christ; 
and the same affirmed of one as an accomplished 
fact is affirmed in like manner of the other as an 


- accomplished fact. Adam, as the natural head of 


the race, placed mankind in the attitude of rebell- 
ion toward the government of God; Christ, as the 
covenanted head of the race, “by one righteous- 
ness” reversed this attitude and restored the lost 
harmony between government and mankind. In 
the language of a judicious expositor: “The con- 
demnation would have produced the exclusion of 
the race from existence by the infliction of imme- 
diate death upon Adam. But the justification of all 
in view of the atonement secured the continuity of 
the race, by which every person comes into the 
world in a justified state.” * 

That such is the status of the race in infancy, 
through the atonement of Christ, is very plainly 
taught in the word of God. (1) Our Lord Jesus 
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Christ declares this unequivocally. In Matthew 
xvii. 1-8, xix. 18,14; Mark x. 13-15; Luke xviii. 
15,16, he directly affirms that they are in “the 
kingdom of heaven;” that “of such is the kingdom 
of God;” that men must become as little children 
before they are accepted of God, ete. These state- 
ments from him who brought “justification” to 
the race, concerning the status of infancy, need no 
comment. (2) The ordinance of circumcision pro- 
claimed the infant in the same moral relation to God 
as that sustained by the pardoned, regenerated adult. 
That ordinance is thus defined by the Apostle Paul: 
“Neither is that circumcision which is outward in 
the flesh; but circumcision is that of the heart, in 
the spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is not 
of men, but of God.” (Rom. ii. 28, 29.) “In whom 
also ye are circumcised with the circumcision made 
without hands, in putting off the body of the sins of 
the flesh by the circumcision of Christ.” (Col. ii. 11.) 

The import of these statements is that under the 
former economy circumcision typed that work of 
Christ in the penitent, believing adult by which his 
sins were removed and he was brought into “peace 
with God.” This was the significance of that ordi- 
nance. Now, this same circumcision was adminis- 
tered to the child at eight days of age—an age at 
which it could neither transgress, repent, nor believe. 
Unless, therefore, circumcision was an utter absurd- 
ity when administered to an infant, it announced 


that the infant already sustained the moral relation 
to God’s government which justification secures to 


the adult. 
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3. The Bible directly affirms that there is no ground 
for a different attitude toward infancy on the part 
of God’s government. It declares that they “can- 
not discern between their right-hand and their left- 


hand” (Jonah iv. 11); that “being not yet born’”’ | 


they “have done neither good nor evil” (Rom. ix. | 


J1); they are “a godly seed” (Mal. ii. 15); and that 
they “are holy” (1 Cor. vii. 14). Such being their | 


status, there is no reason why a just government 
should hold or treat them as “ guilty,” as “born out 
of favor with God.” 

4. The Bible plainly declares that infants shall 
not be held to answer for the sins of the fathers. 
They may suffer many consequences of their ances- 
tors’ sins, but guilty they cannot be. In Deuteron- 
omy xxiv. 16, 2 Kings xiv. 6, Ezekiel xvii. 17, 20, 
the immutable principle of right is asserted—the 


child “shall not die for the iniquity of the father;” 


“the soul that sinneth it shall die.”’ 

On no question is the Bible more explicit and fre- 
quent in its utterances than on this, that by the 
atoning work of the Son of God the sentence of 
condemnation upon the world has been reversed, 
and the race in infancy enjoys the same moral status 
which it would have had if no sin had ever “ en- 
tered into the world.” 

5. This ground is maintained by the standard 
writings of the Arminian authorities. 

James Arminius says: “For if original sin con- 
denins no one, it is a necessary consequence that all 
those will be saved who have not themselves com- 
mitted actual transgression. Of this class are all 
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infants without distinction.” “ Because God has 
taken the whole human race into the grace of rec- 
onciliation, and has entered into a covenant of 
grace with Adam, and with the whole of his pos- 
terity in him. ..... And since infants have 
not transgressed this covenant, they do not seem to 
be obnoxious to condemnation.” * 

Limborch says, it is “absurd,” and “contrary to 
reason as well as Scripture,” to assert that children 
“are born with the pollution of sin about them,” or 
that “they have an actual aversion to God and 
goodness.” + “There can be no such thing as sin, 
properly speaking, in infants;”’ baptism “seals to 
infants a title to eternal happiness, though by rea- 
son of their sinless state it cannot properly denote 
repentance and remission of sins.” t 

Richard Watson says: “ Nothing could serve to 
impress them more strongly with the exclusive 
spirituality of that kingdom which he was about to 
establish than making a child-like character the 
essential qualification for entering it.” “The rea- 
son for suffering the children to be brought to 
Christ must necessarily be found in themselves, and 
not in others; so that we are bound to conclude 
that, in some sense, ‘the kingdom of heaven’ is 
composed of them, they are its subjects, and par- 
takers of its blessings.” “If little children are the 
subjects of his spiritual kingdom on earth, then, 
until the moment that by actual sin they bring per- 
sonal condemnation upon themselves, they remain 
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heirs of the kingdom of eternal glory.” “Previous 
to the children, here brought to Christ, receiving 
the blessing of Christ, they stood in a relation of 
grace to him, of which his manner of receiving 
them was both a visible sign and seal; and the 
value of that consisted in its being both.” * 

To these might be added others, but it is need- 
less. The Bible asserts with unvarying uniformity 
that the race in infancy is freed from condemnation, 
and that they never are obnoxious to God’s wrath 
until by a personal, volitional act they transgress 
the law; and this truth has been maintained by all - 
intelligent Arminians. . 

The following objections have been urged against 
the position here defended: 

1. It is said that there is a universal and manifest 
tendency in man to go astray, even from childhood; 
and from this fact it is inferred that children are 
born in alienation from God. 

The existence of this sad tendency is fully ad- 
mitted. That there is a proneness to sin, discover- 
ing itself at a very early period in man’s life, is a 
fact often announced in the Bible and abundantly 
verified by human experience. But it is certain 
that a very defective view is often taken of this 
proneness. 

Tf the following facts are justly weighed, it will be 
seen that this tendency in nowise affects the posi- 
tion above defined. First: The development otf the 
sensuous nature in man js first in order. While the 
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intellectual and moral faculties are dormant in the 
infant, the body, with its appetites and cravings, 
gets the start; so that when moral consciousness 
begins to awaken, it finds a competitor already in 
the field, and greatly strengthened by the unques- 
tioned dominion hitherto enjoyed. Here is inau- 
gurated a conflict. The tendency of what Paul calls 
“the members”’ is to ever-increasing indulgence 
until unlimited gratification is demanded. On the 
contrary, what the same apostle denominates “ the 
inner man” moves toward the law of God which is 
seen to be “ good,” and “just,” and “holy.” Thus 
what is denominated “the inner man” (Rom. vii. 
22) and the “outward man” (2 Cor. iv. 16) strive 
for dominion; and this strife, which is, to say the 
least, largely the result of that start which the ani- 
mal nature in man, in the very nature of things, 
gets of the moral man, has been regarded often by 
a morbid view as the sum and essence of all pollu- 
tion. Secondly: The child, whose development 
must follow the line above indicated, is placed in 
the midst of a corrupt and perverting order of 
things in the social and civil life under which its 
development occurs. In this. degenerate social con- 
dition are found abundant means to tempt and 
gratify the inordinate desires of the body, and thus 
still further disturb the equilibrium of the man. 
Thirdly: Fallen and unclean spirits are numerously 
and actively engaged in the work of seduction, 
wilily employing the cravings of the body and the 
corrupt social and civil organizations for the pur- 
pese of leading astray, even in early childhood. 
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Now, when these admitted facts are duly consid- 
ered, it cannot be matter of surprise that the 
tendency in question should manifest itself, even 
in those who are “in the kingdom of God.” 

Still, this tendency should not be interpreted 
against the Bible fact that the race in infancy are 
in “the kingdom of God;” no more than the 
apostasy of a regenerate adult should be interpreted 
against the fact that, by being born again, he was a 
babe in Christ. Almost every form of statement is 
employed to give utterance to the fact that such is 
their moral status. Thus God says to Jacob, I am 
thy ‘“ Redeemer, and he that formed thee from the 
womb.” (Isa. xliv. 24.) “The Lord hath called 
me from the womb.” (Isa. xlix. 1.) ‘“ Before thou 
camest forth out of the womb, I sanctified thee.” 
(Jer. i. 15.) “And he [John Baptist] shall be filled 
with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb.” (Luke i. 15.) And Paul says of himself: 
“God separated me from my mother’s womb, and 
called me by his grace.” The oft-repeated state- 
ment that God “formed” the child “from the 
womb” has an exclusively moral bearing, and has 
the same signification as the phrase “sanctified 
from the womb,” often used in its stead. The 
reader cannot fail to see the perfect harmony be- 
tween these statements and that of the apostle, 
“ Even so by the righteousness of one the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of life.” 
(Rom. v. 18.) 

2. It is objected that certain texts, e. g., Genesis 
vi. 5, Job xiv. 4, Psalm li. 5, and Ephesians ii. 8, 
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are against this position concerning the moral status 
of infants. The following judicious and satisfac- 
tory explanation of the first three of these texts is 
made by Limborch, and we believe it to be unan- 
swerable. 

“Genesis vi. 5: ‘The wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.’ 
Answer: (1) this place does not treat of sin as com- 
mon to all men, since Noah is an exception to it, 
who is said to be ‘a just and perfect man.’ (2) This 
wickedness is called the ‘imagination of the heart,’ 
which denotes voluntary wickedness, and therefore 
cannot be attributed to original corruption, with 
which we are born. (3) Here is described that 
wickedness which was the impulsive cause why 
God would destroy the world by the flood; but this 
was not original sin, since that being always the 
same, why did it not provoke God to anger béfore? 

“Job xiv. 4: “Who can bring a clean thing out 
of an unclean? not one.’ Answer: By the whole 
context it appears that Job does not here speak of 
a moral but of a physical and natural uncleanness, 
which is the cause of all the infirmities and diseases 
to which man that is born of a woman is subject. 
Job therefore acknowledges that he was liable as 
well as all other men to the common calamities of 
this life, and had no reason to expect an exemption 
from them. [Vid. Job xiv. 1, 2, 5-14.] 

“Psalm li. 5: ‘Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.’ Answer: 
Although the very literal sense of these words 
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should be allowed, yet this would make nothing 
for original sin. For (1) David does not say that 
he sinned in his mother, but only makes mention 
of her sin. (2) Nor does he so much as mention 
Adam, for he goes no farther back than his own 
mother. (8) Nor, lastly, does he say that all men 
were born in iniquity, but confines the expression 
only to himself. What, therefore, David here says 
of himself must be looked upon as an hyperbole, 
whereby he would denote that he was a very griev- 
ous sinner; and this explication is very agreeable 
to the condition David was then in, and to the 
scope of the whole Psalm, wherein the royal peni- 
tent laments and bewails his sins of adultery and 
murder in the most pathetical and aggravating ex- 
pressions that a soul truly touched with remorse 
could possibly invent.” * 

There remains one more text to consider, viz., 
Ephesians 11. 3: “And were by nature the children 
of wrath, even as others.” I believe that Mac- 
knight’s paraphrase and interpretation of this pas- 
sage give its proper meaning. Le thus paraphrases 
it: “ With whom also we_all of the Jewish nation who 
believe, had our conversation formerly, in this respect, 
that like them we lived in the lusts of the flesh, doing 
the inclinations of the flesh and of our corrupt imagi- 
nations; and by these wicked practices were naturally 
liable to punishment, even as the rest of mankind, 
notwithstanding our profession of the Jewish re- 
ligion.” 


* Limborch’s Works, Vol. I. 201, 202. 
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He then adds this interpretation: “Nature often 
signifies one’s birth and education, Galatians 11. 
15: ‘Who were Jews by nature.’ Also men’s nat- 
ural reason and conscience, Romans ii. 14: ‘The 
Gentiles who have not the law, do by nature the 
things of the law,’ etc. Also the general sense and 
practice of mankind, 1 Corinthians xi. 14: ‘Doth 
not even nature itself teach you that if a man have 
long hair,’ etc. Also the original constitution of 
any thing, Galatians iv. 8: ‘Who are not gods by 
nature.’ Also a disposition formed by custom or 
habit: Thus Demetrius Phalerius said of the Lace- 
demonians, ‘The Lacedemonians by nature speak 
shortly. In the passage under consideration, nat- 
ure is that second corrupt dead nature, which men 
form in themselves by habitually indulging vicious 
inclinations; for the apostle speaks of men’s being 

.¢by nature children of wrath,’ as the effect of hav- 
ing their conversation [manner of life] in the lusts 
of the flesh.” 

It is thus seen that the word “nature” here does 
not signify our essential constitution; but it is that 
morally corrupt state which is formed by having 
“the conversation,” or order of life, “in the lusts 
of the flesh.” These passages do not disturb the 
postulate of the Bible concerning the moral status 
of infants. 

3. It may be objected that the position here 
maintained is opposed to the seventh Article of Re- 
ligion of the Methodist Church, which reads: “Orig- 
inal sin standeth not in the following of Adam (as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk), but is the corruption 
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of the nature of every man that naturally is engen- 
dered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is 
very far gone from original righteousness, and of 
his own nature inclined to evil, and that contin- 
ually.” 

To this article, be it said once for all, we, frorn 
the heart, subscribe. But when that is said we 
mean that the article shall be read under Arminian 
light, not under Augustinian. Read in that light, 
there is nothing in it that the most pronounced 
Arminian may not indorse. 

Schaff has well said: “ Wesley eliminated the 
latent Calvinism from the Thirty-nine Articles; 
but did not put in his Arminianism, nor his pe- 
culiar doctrines of the witness of the Spirit, and 
Christian Perfection, leaving them to be derived 
from other documents of his own composition.” * 

While it is true Wesley did not “put in his Ar- 
minianism,” yet he so effectually put out Augustin- 
ianism as to leave this seventh article in full accord 
with “his Arminianism.” 

The light in which Wesleyan Arminianism in- 
terprets this article may be briefly indicated. To 
do so clearly, two things must be noted, viz.: (1) In 
all creeds and by all parties, the phrase “ original 
sin” is used to designate human depravity. The 
« Westminister Shorter Catechism” voices correct- 
ly the whole of Christendom on this subject when 
it says: “The sinfulness of that estate whereinto 
man fell consists of the guilt of Adam’s first sin, 


*Creeds of Christendom, I. 894. 
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the want of original righteousness, and the corrup- 
tion of his whole nature, which is commonly called 
original sin.” In like manner, this seventh article 
means depravity by the use it makes of the phrase 
“ original sin.” The “corruption of the nature of 
every man that naturally is engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam” means the total and hereditary 
depravity which flows trom the fall, and this the 
article under consideration calls “original sin.” 
The propriety of so naming depravity is not now 
before us for discussion. We only point attention 
to the fact that in ecclesiastical language human 
depravity is called “ original sin.” 

2. The whole Augustinian line of theology af- 
firms that this depravity is sin, and of itself, with- 
out actual sin, may damn its possessor. That pro- 
lific mother of creeds, the Augsburg Confession, 
says: “And this disease, or original fault, is truly sin, 
condemning and bringing eternal death now also 
upon all that are not born again by baptism and 
the Holy Spirit.” The multitude of creeds that 
arose out of this famous confession embodied the 
same sentiment. Thus the ninth article of the 
Thirty-nine declares that “the fault and corruption 
of the nature’ of every man” “deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation,” and that it is of “the nat- 
ure of sin.” 

Now, these two points being recognized, we are 
prepared to appreciate the position of Wesleyan 
Arminianism as asserted in this seventh article. In 
the first place, the phrase “original sin” is used in 
this article in its ecclesiastical sense to designate 
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depravity. But, in the second place, Wesleyan 
Arminianism everywhere and always repudiates 
the unscriptural and unreasonable dogma that this 
depravity is sin. Man is depraved, totally de- 
praved; depraved in his animal, his intellectual, 
and his moral nature; but he does not deserve 
“ God’s wrath and damnation” on that account. 
So declared Mr. Wesley in 1784, when, preparing 
“the Sunday Service” for the American Method- 
ists, he cut away all that part of the ninth article 
in the Thirty-nine which aflirms that depravity is 
of “the nature of sin,” and that it ‘deserves God’s 
wrath and sacar 

If one will read our seventh article, thoreture 
substituting the word depravity for the phrase orig- 
inal sin, he will get the true genius and intent of 
the article and of Arminian Methodism, thus: “ De- 
pravity standeth not in the following of Adam (as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk), but it is the cor- 
ruption of the nature of every man,” ete. This 
is at once in harmony with the Arminian theory, 
with the observation and consciousness of man, 
and with the entire development of the pers of 
God. 

We believe that these objections are thus effectu- 
ally disposed of, and that the scriptural postulate 
that the race in infancy is, by virtue of Christ’s 
atonement, exactly where justification places the 
adult, ‘in the kingdom of God,” rests upon an im- 
mutable foundation. 

Returning, now, to the apostle’s argument in 
Romans v. 10-21, we see that in verse sixteen it 
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is affirmed that in the representative relation to the 
race of Adam and of Christ, respectively, the influ- 
ence of Christ’s acts upon humanity far exceed those 
of Adam: “And not as it was by one that sinned, 
so is the gift; for the judgment was by one to .con- 
demnation, but the free gift is of many offenses unto 
justification.” 

That is, the effect of Adam’s one offense was to 
put the race under governmental condemnation. 
His posterity was subjected to the consequences of 
his acts, and thereby were placed in the attitude of 
offenders. Now, Christ’s “one righteousness,” his 
one act of atonement, not only reversed this sen- 
tence of condemnation, thereby recovering the race 
from this antagonism to government, but opened 
the way for the pardon of all the sins of all the 


’ personal transgressors of the race. Thus, “where 


sin abounded, grace superabounded.” (Verse 20.) 
Thus Christ is shown to be superior to Adam. 

In verse twenty-one it is stated “that as sin hath 
reigned unto death, even so might grace reign, 
through righteousness, unto eternal life, by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

He. had announced in verse twelve that by 
Adam’s sin “ death passed upon all men.” He now, 
in setting forth the Christ side of this comparison, 
announces the “reign” of “eternal life, by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” In T Corinthians xv. 21, 22, he 
has very plainly shown what death it was that thus 
‘“‘passed upon all men” as the result of Adam’s 
offense, and what “the eternal life” is which, with- 
out the race’s concurrence, will “reign”? by Jesus 
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Christ our Lord. Thus: “For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the | 
dead. For asin Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.’ This is a perfect exegesis 
of Romans vy. 21. The whole race was subjected, 
without their concurrence, to mortality by Adam’s 
sin. This was an unavoidable consequence flowing 
from the representative relation of Adam to man- 
kind. It is not conceivable how it might have been 
otherwise to a propagated being. The fundamental 
law of identity in a propagated race made this re- 
sult inevitable. When Adam by sin had thrown 
himself under the dominion of mortality, and had 
excluded himself from “the tree of life,” it then 
ceased to be possible, in the nature of things, for 
him to propagate a posterity not under the domin- 
ion of mortality. Hence, “in Adam all die”— 
“death reigned over them who had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” 

Now, the Son of God restores the forfeited boon 
of life by the resurrection from the dead. “In 
Christ all shall be made alive,” “the Jast Adam was 
made a life-producing spirit.” By him “all the 
dead,” good and bad, shall be reclaimed from the 
empire of the grave; “death will be swallowed up” 
in this “victory” of Christ’s “one righteousness” 
over Adam’s “one offense.” If any of the race 
“awake to shame and everlasting contempt,” it will 
not be on account of what they suffered from Adam. 
It will be because of their own personal transgres- 
sion. It will be the result of spurning, in their own 
proper persons, “the grace of God, and the gift by 
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grace, by one man, Jesus Christ, which abounded 
unto the many.” 

It is thus the apostle presents the parallelism he- 
tween Adam and Christ, bringing out with great 
force the declaration of the Apostle John, “For this 
purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil.” Christ’s 
obedience is a full and complete indemnification of 
mankind for all they have suffered by the sin of 
their natural head, Adam. Yea, it is more. The 
“many offenses” of men, which would have damned 
the individual sinner had Adam remained sinless, 
are provided for in the atonement of our Lord. 


~ § 3. What is the Hffect of Sin upon the Transgressor? 


“ However much a sinful state which is now be- 
yond our power may have to do with the sinful act, 
the sinful state itself takes its rise in the first act of 
Shine 

“Tn the life of every man there must be a mo- 
ment when the first actual sin was committed, and 
the form which the first act of sin assumes, and the 
relation of his free-will to the temptation and to 
the forbidding conscience, must exert an important 
influence alike upon the person’s bias to the sin in 
question, upon his character as more or less evil, 
and upon the progress, more or less rapid, of the 
development of sin within him.” + 

‘“‘Kven if the beginning of each one’s earthly life 
be considered perfectly pure, it must be admitted 


— 


*Miiller, Doctrine of Sin, I. 71. + Ibid, 264, 
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that moral acts produce a corresponding moral state, 
and when a man adopts what is sinful among the 
principles which guide his decisions, sin is no longer 
something merely external, but nestles within him, 
in his very principles of action, and in his feelings.’’ * 

It is believed that the key-note of the scriptural 
doctrine of the question now under consideration is 
struck in these declarations of a profound thinker. 
Accordingly, these passages are accepted as a stand- 
point from which to investigate the question, “ What 
is the effect of sin upon the transgressor?”’ 

It has been already stated that a profound and ac- 
curate conception of sin is fundamental to a thorough 
sense of responsibility and a rich experience of grave. 

It is not conceivable how that man should have 
a deep sense of personal responsibility who, stand- 
ing amidst the wreck of his moral being, polluted 
with sin, is taught to believe that the beginning, at 
least, of all this was in the transgression of a distant 
ancestor, and not in his own voluntary act. The in- 
stant he admits a second party as a cause or source 
of evil upon him, his own personal responsibility 
sinks well-nigh out of sight; and when personal re- 
sponsibility is thus obscured, all else that is funda- 
mental to a deep consciousness of sin is correspond- 
ingly diminished. It is, therefore, of the first impor- 
tance that the sinner recognize the beginning of this 

_ ruin as dating from the initiation of personal, actual 
{ransgression in his own life, and thence proceeding 
in an ever-increasing development of evil until God 


* Miiller, Doctrine of Sin, II. 259. 
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gives him up to uncleanness through the lust of his 
heart. (Rom. i..24.) 

In the life of every man sin begins in a voluntary 
transgression of God’s law. This actual sin recoils 
upon the sinner, thereby producing in his heart a 
state of sinfulness which is variously represented in 
the Bible as “pollution,” “uncleanness,” ete. This 
we believe to be the Bible postulate on the question 
now before us, to demonstrate which we have only 
to appeal to the plain and oft-repeated declarations 
therein made. 

However, before we appeal to this evidence, it 
will be proper to define and illustrate the process 
here indicated by which this state is produced. This 
will greatly contribute to clearness of perception of 
the scriptural presentation. 

There is a well-known result of the laws of mind 
which we call habit. In other words, a permanent 
predisposition, or propensity, to a given course, 
caused by repeated action in that course. In every 
sphere of our life the truth of thisis seen. For ex- 
ample, take an artist. In all respects he is a man 
just as other men. The materials of his body and | 
the attributes of his soul are the same as those of 
other men. He, like other men, is under the econ- 
trol of those laws which enforce the obedience of 
muscular action to the mind. Now, this artist has 
what is called tact, or skill, in a given art or trade, 
which differentiates him from all other men not of 
his craft. He goes through the process of his art 
with an ease, an exactness, and a success which the 
man not thus skilled can but poorly appreciate. 


= 


_ What is this? What makes this difference be- 

tween him and other men? He has a something 
which abides with him, whether he sleep or wake; 
whether he engage in his own art or in another oc- 
cupation. All that is required to evince this is for 
him to turn to the art in which he is thus skilled; 
and though he be but recently waked from sleep, or 
turned from other occupation, instantly all the 
mental and muscular processes involved in his art 
are performed with his accustomed ease and rapid- 
ity, even almost without mental recognition on his 
part. 

Now, this differentiating “something” is not an 
attribute of mind or of body; it has been acquired. 
Neither is it an act, for he possesses it as really when 
not exercising it as when he does. The only expla- 
nation of it is that repeated action in this direction 
has produced a permanent state of mind and body, 
and the existence of this state is the ground of an 
infallible certainty of ease, rapidity, and success in 
the process of his art whenever he applies himself 
to it. Here, then, it is seen that the laws of mind 
may, under the circumstances described, result in 
producing a state which becomes a permanent pre- 
disposition. 

~The same is true of the intellectual nature. There 
is the same possibility of producing a state in the 
intellectual man, by repeated action in a given di- 
rection, as in the muscular man. When the mind 
is devoted to a particular pursuit, it gradually, but 
certainly, acquires a facility in that pursuit; and this 
will finally, as in the case just stated, become a 
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ground of imfallible certainty that whenever the 
mind is turned in that particular direction the ac- 
quired habit will prevail, and the processes involved 
in the pursuit will be gone through with ease and 
rapidity. 

The spiritual man follows the same analogies as 
those of the intellectual and muscular man. 

There is the fact of sinfulness. The Bible asserts 
it, and universal human consciousness reaffirms the 
declaration. Now, what is that sinfulness? It is 
not an attribute of the soul; otherwise, the soul’s 
unity would be impaired by its removal in the work 
of regeneration. Neither is it an act; for, as in the 
instance of the artist, the sinner possesses it as really 
when not acting as when he does. That it does not 
precede the act of sin is made manifest at once by 
reference to the fallen angels, and to Adam. It is 
not conceivable that there was a sinfulness in them 
before the first act of sin. It is a state, produced in 
the soul by repeated actual sin. It is the rebound 
of actual sin upon the heart, superinducing sinful- 
ness, or a sinful state. It is the result of the per- 
sonal act of the sinner, and hence is his sinfulness. 
It is his, both in the sense that he originates it and 
in the sense that it takes on that distinctive pecul- 
larity which results from the direction given by his 
own individual powers. One sinner, therefore, can 
no more originate it for another, or transmit it to an- 
other, than he can originate consciousness for an- 
other, or transmit his consciousness to another. It 
would be just as reasonable to talk of the type-setter, 
who with such ease and rapidity sets the type for 
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these words, inheriting his skill from the first type- \ 
setter, or of transmitting his skill to his posterity 
by natural propagation. It is that which is ac- 
quired by each sinner through his own repeated act 
of sin. It is the direful recoil of transgression, pro- 
ducing a state of sinfulness, which state of sinfulness 
in turn facilitates still further actual sin; and this 
again rebounding upon the heart, to intensify and 
render more permanent the state, insures further 
and still further development of evil in the trans- 
gressor. This action and reaction of sin in man open 

a depths of moral pollution into which a demon might 
not look unmoved. It is a disclosure of the capa- 
bilities of our nature for an ever-accelerating down- 
ward movement, when under the reign of sin, that 
the worst sinner could hardly contemplate without 
a shudder. 

There has been much confusion of thought at this 
vital point, and not unfrequently it is found where 
we are entitled to expect clearness of perception and 
a keen, sharp discrimination. As an instance of 
this, at the same time furnishing still further oppor- 
tunity for emphasizing what we feel assured is the 

3 scriptural doctrine, we cite the following: 

| “Thus man, as born after the fall, possesses, even 
before any volitional act of his own, a fallen nature. 
As compared with what, by the perfect law of God, 
he ought to be, he is wrong, evil, morally evil. Yet, 
as not being the author of his own condition, he is | 
not responsible for his necessitatively received nat- | 
é ure and moral state. His nature is no fault of his | 


own until fully appropriated by the act of his own \ 


\ 
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free-will. That nature and state may doubtless be 
called sin, but only under a certain definition of the 
word. Ifall sin be anomia (John iii. 4), a discon- 
formity to the law, then there may be asinful nature 
or state, as well as a sinful act. But where that nat- 
ure or state is necessitatively received by the be- 
ing, without his will, or received only by the act of 
a necessitated will, if sinful,.it is not responsibly 
sinful. It thenee would follow that there may be 
disconformity to the law, unrighteousness, evil, mor- 


al evil, sin, sinfulness, all without responsibility, 


guilt, ill desert, just moral condemnality, or punish- 
ment.” * 

There are many things in this statement to which 
we heartily subscribe. There are others which are 
simply unthinkable. It is true that man, “as born 
after the fall, possesses, even before any volitional 
act of his own, a fallen nature.” But that this 
“fallen nature” is ‘a sinful state,” ‘unrighteous, 
evil, moral evil, sin, sinfulness,” is an utter absurd- 
ity. A “sinful nature or state” can be produced 
only by actual sin. Such a state can neither be 
“ necessitatively received’? nor produced. Sin can 
only be predicated where there is a free-will; and a 
sinful state can only be predicated of a sinful act; 
and hence necessity and sin are so entirely incompat- 
ible as to make the one, per se, exclude the possi- 
bility of the presence of the other. This whole con- 
ception of a sinful state antedating a sinful act 
springs from the tap-root of Augustinianism, and 


* Whedon on the Will, 385. 
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along every fiber of the root that bears it trembles 
the vengeful Moloch clamor for infant damnation. 

In a former statement, the author above quoted 
asserts a principle which embodies the great truth 
of the Bible teaching on this subject, and entirely 
demolishes the position above noticed, into which 
he was betrayed. He says: “A moral and respon- 
sible volitional act can be performed only by an ex- 
isting free volitional agent; and once done, by the 
very necessity of existence, it ean never become not 
done. It theneé forever becomes historically the 
inseparable fact and attribute solely of that agent, 
and the fact of its performance ean never be literally 
transferred to any other being or personality. In 
the personality exclusively of that agent the moral 
sense sees an axiomatically inhering responsibility, 
guilt, merit, or demerit. Consequent to that merit 
or demerit, the moral sense affixes an ethical desert 
of reward or penalty. And as the fact of the 
agent’s act is intransferable from one agent to an- 
other, so the merit, demerit, reward, or penalty, is 
ethically intransferable. Punishment and guilt, 
therefore, are no more transferable than personal 
identity. When an innocent being is said to suffer 
the punishment of a guilty being, the language is 
conceptual, and not barely literal and trae. The 
innocent being is still innocent, and he endures what 
to the guilty agent would be punishment, but to him- 
self is only the consequent though substitutional 
suffering.” * 

* Whedon on the Will, p. 43. 
14 
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Now, here it is conceded that “the innocent being 
is still innocent” until he performs a volitional act 
of transgression; for “a moral and responsible vo- 
litional act can be performed only by an existent 
free volitional agent.” It is also conceded that the 
act of an agent is “intransferable from one agent to 
another,” so that he who is ‘‘innocent,” such as the 
infant, who has never been made guilty by his own 
act because incapable of performing ‘‘a moral and 
responsible volitional act,’ cannot be made guilty 
by the act of another. Well, this being true, how 
ean “the fallen nature” with which man is now 
born be “a sinful state,” ‘unrighteous, evil, moral 
evil, sin, sinfulness?’’ The infant has never per- 
formed “a moral and volitional act,” and it is only 
to such acts that “the moral sense affixes an ethical 
desert of reward or penalty.” Nor can the “moral 
and responsible act” of another be transferred to it. 
Where, then, under such conditions, is the possi- 
bility of “a sinful state” or of “sin?” We answer, 
with the author himself, that “THE INNOCENT BEING 
Is STILL INNOCENT.” Dr. Whedon’s destructive self- 
contradiction is left to take care of itself. Wehave 


‘eited the statement from one unusually free from 
the confusing processes of Augustinianism, to show » 


that by failing to recognize the vital truth that a 
sinful state is the result, not the antecedent, of a 
sinful act, unutterable confusion must ensue. 

But, to return. It is this sinfulness, or state pro- 
duced by repeated sinful acts, which furnishes the 
province of regeneration. Hereis the area in which 
its entire work proceeds. 


a 
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With this position clearly defined, we turn now , 
to the word of God to show that in each individual / 


life sin begins in a volitional act of transgression, | 
and that sinfulness, or a state of sin, the province | 


of regeneration, is the reaction of nceaal sin upon \ 


the heart. 

It has already been proved by appeal to the Bibie 
that the moral status of the race in infancy, through 
the atonement of Christ, is the same as that of a 
regenerated and saved adult. QOur Lord forever 
determined the truth of that when he said, “Of 
such is the kingdom of God.” They are in God’s 
kingdom. Regenerated and saved adults are not 
more. 


As a still further demonstration of this truth, and * 


in the legitimate development of the question be- 
fore us, I now appeal to that profound and compre- 
hensive parable of the Prodigal Son, in Luke xv. 
11-32, which we accept as an announcement of the 
original moral status of every human being, and also 
a disclosure of the process by which that status is for- 
feited. Let it be observed (1) that the original status 
of the prodigal was that of a son, in his father’s 
house. This relation is amply described in verse 
thirty-one, as also in the whole statement of the 
parable. 

Now, the import of this parable is that sinners 
have forfeited a great good once in their possession, 
and have brought themselves into extreme impov- 
erishment and ruin. Once they were beloved chil- 
- dren, under the paternal favor, and entitled to all 
that the Father has. This was the stand-point from 


} 
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which the prodigal began his career of evil. He 
was not born in that “far country.” When he first 
opened his eyes in intelligent contemplation of his 
surroundings, it was not upon the tattered emblems 
of poverty, homelessness, and shame. He was not 
cradled in that “mighty famine,’ nor did he in in- 
fancy herd with “swine.” On the contrary, he was 
born in his father’s home and under paternal favor. 
Tad he been born an outcast, subjected to poverty, 
nakedness, want, and shame without his concur- 
rence, he could never have said with sincerity, as 
touching this condition: “Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” No well-ordered con- 
science could have felt remorse for evils over which 
the man had no control. 

This, we redffirm, is the gracious estate of all men 
in the beginning of life; and this they have because 
of “the free gift which came upon all men unto 
justification of life” through Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Whedon has well said: “The infant is in the king 
dom of God with a character perhaps correspond- 
ent to regeneration in the adult.’* Mr. Watson, 
on Matthew xix. 14, says: “The reason for suf- 
fering the children to be brought to Christ must 
necessarily be found in themselves, and not in 
others; so that we are bound to conclude that, in 
some sense, ‘the kingdom. of heaven’ is composed 
of them—they are its subjects and partakers of its 
blessings. That this kingdom signifies the spiritual 


* Whedon on the Will, p. 347. 
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kingdom of Christ upon earth, and also that glo- 
rious reign of God over redeemed and glorified men 
in a future world, are points not to be disputed; 
and the words of our Lord, if they relate to one, 
must relate to both.” This is in perfect harmony 
with the postulate of the parable, that the starting- 
point of every human life is In the kingdom of 
God. : 

Let it be observed (2) that the fall and ruin of 
the prodigal began when he separated himself from 
these original conditions. This fact gives fearful 
emphasis to his responsibility. Every step in his 
downward career was one over which he had con- 
trol. It was his volitional act that excluded him 
from his father’s home. There was no necessity 
pressing him to this ruinous deed. Had there been 
a propagated something in his nature which opened 
as infallibly and as irresistibly into this course of 
ruin as the acorn develops into an oak, instead of 
reproaching himself when in rags and- starvation 
and swine-herding, he could only have lamented a 
fate the brave enduring of which would have ‘en- 
shrined him amongst the world’s heroes. 

It cannot escape attention that the process here 
indicated by our Lord was that of the first sinning 
pair. In their Father’s home, and under his favor, 
they, by their volitional act, separated themselves 
from him, and thus inaugurated their career of 
evil. . 
This, too, is the history of every human life. Men 
_are not born “out of favor with God,” as Dr. Hodge 
alleges; but by reason of “ the free gift” which has 


i 
} 
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come “upon all men unto justification,” every child 
of Adam enters this world 1n the kingdom of God. 
If ever that status is changed, it will be by the free 
and unnecessitated act of the soul in separating 
from God. Mr. Watson, on Matthew xix. 14, says: 
“Tf little children are the subjects of his spiritual 
kingdom on earth [and he affirms that they are], 
then, until the moment that by actual sin they bring 
personal condemnation upon themselves, they re- 
main heirs of the kingdom of eternal glory.” 

It is folly to raise the question of their depravity 
as an objection to this position. Depravity is not 
sin, neither is it sinfulness. Regenerated adults 
are, nevertheless, depraved. The drunkard, the 
libertine, or the thief, who has repented and been 
regenerated, has a depth of depravity and astrength 
of tendency toward his old vice which cannot be 
predicated of any infant child in the history of the 
whole race. Still his depravity is no bar to his 
being in the kingdom of God. Is the depravity 
which Adam has entailed upon the infant a more 
serious obstacle than that which the personal of- 
fender has brought upon himself by a long career 
of vicious indulgence? “ But what about original 
sin?” Sure enough, what about it? Who has ever 
told us just what sin it is? its extent? its nature? 
or the guilt contracted by it? Is it a sin that can 
be repented of? Can it be forsaken, or gotten rid 
of? What law does it violate? What law forbids 
it? Who are the guilty parties in that sin? Are 
parents? If so, they should at onee abandon mar- 
viage and refrain from progeny. Is it children? 
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How can they violate a law of which they know 
nothing, a law which determined the essential ele- 
ments of their being before they had a will? To 
ask these questions is to explode a mine under this 
huge structure of folly, hoary with age. 

Now, this volitional act of the prodigal inaugu- 
rated a process in his life which went forward with 
ever-increasing speed and momentum until he had 
“spent all,” until “famine” and “want” and ut- 
ter friendlessness (“for no man gave unto him”) 
brought him to the verge of “ perishing with hun- 
ger.” Here is the fearful recoil of. transgression. 
The process having been once started, the wrong- 
doer finds himself on the way to limitless degeneracy. 
The power of his sin, by an influence that is gently 
and almost insensibly progressive, ever strengthens 
itself with the repetition of the sinning act, until at 
last he surrenders to the tyranny of a state which 
dominates his entire life. He may see his ruin, and 
shudder at the prospect his sin opens before him, 
but the habit is upon him. He has gained a fearful 
facility in sinning by repetition of the act, and the 
dread rebound of the facilitated act deepens the 
consequent moral pollution upon the soul, and aug- 
ments the certainty that he will proceed to still 
greater extents in transgression. He is indeed 
“bound with a chain of death,” but it is one every 
link in which his own hand has forged. Con- 
science may lift her warning and upbraiding voice, 
but the torch-light which she holds up only reveals 
to the sickened spirit the fetid billows which sweep 
the life-boat into wilder cataracts and more appall- 
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ing retributions. This is what we denominate a 
state, sinfulness—the province of regeneration. It 
never exists where there has been no antecedent 
volitional act of sin. It cannot but begin to exist 
whenever such act is performed. It cannot be 
predicated of infants who are incapable of a vo- 
litional act; and it can never become theirs by 
transference from another. 

It remains now to take up and consider the Bible 
delineation of that moral state which thus results from 
actual sin. A variety of terms, resting upon the 
analogy of bodily conditions, is employed to de- 
scribe this state, which terms must pass under a 
faithful scrutiny in order to be fully appreciated. 

1. Kah-véhd (133). The literal sense of this 
word is to be heavy or inactive. Fiirst defines it as ap- 
plying to “members of the body—z. e., stiff and im- 
movable as to activity; hence to be dim, dull, of the 
eyes (Gen. xlviii. 10); of the ears, to be hard of 
hearing (Isa. lix. 1).”. These members of the body 
may, by hard use, come into this condition of heavi- 
ness, inactivity, in which they lose their adaptation to 
the endg they were intended to serve. 

Now, this is one of the terms which God has em- 
ployed to describe the state which actual sin brings 
upon the soul. The spiritual man is represented 
as ‘laden with iniquity” (Isa.i.4); as having “stopped 
their ears,” 7. é., made them heavy of hearing (Zech. 
vii. 11). In the physical man, blindness, deafness, 


insensibility to the touch, stiffness of the fingers’ 


and hands, as the result of a violent and perverted 
use of these members, is the type of the stupidity 
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and heaviness of the spiritual man by reason of sin. 
This is a state, the removal of which constitutes the 
entire isla oe of regeneration. 

2. Kah-shah (TY). The literal sense of this 
word is to be hard, callous, indurated. Originally it 
was used to describe a calloused or insensible con- 
dition of any part of the body, brought about by 
injury or abuse. The hard condition of the hand 
of the laboring man, the thick and insensible con- 
dition of the shoulder of those who carry heavy 
burdens, etc., are described by it. God employs it 
to denote a corresponding effect of sin upon the 
soul. Psalm xev. 8: “Harden not your heart.” 
Proverbs xxviii. 14: “But he that hardeneth his 
heart shall fall.” And so Exodus xxxii. 9; xxx. 3; 
Xxxiv. 9; and many other places. 

Actual sin recoiling upon “the inner man” ren- 
ders him callous, so that finally he is “past feeling.” 
This is a moral state, and regeneration contem- 
plates its removal, and the restoration of a heart 
that can feel. 

3. Mish-man (Y9v1D). This word signifies fat, to 
make fat, ete. The fat of animals is without sensa- 
tion, a fact better observed by nations accustomed 
to offer animal sacrifices than by us. Ience, to be 
fat was the equivalent of being insensible, unfeeling, 
etc. God employs it to describe a corresponding 
state of the heart as the result of actual sin; ¢.4., 
Isaiah vi. 10, x. 16, Psalm lxx. 31, ete. In this 
use it presented an alarming picture to the Hebrew 
mind. The “heart made fat,” insensible, unfeel- 
ing, under the work of sin upon it, is a vivid con- 
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ception of a state of sinfulness as the fruit of wrong- 
doing. 

In the Greek, both of the Old and of the New 
Testaments, we have also 

“4, Poros and pirésis—zwpsw and xdpwors—corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew kah-vehd and kah-shah. 
These words, commonly used in the New Testa-° 
ment to denote spiritual conditions produced by 
sin, signify to harden, to make callous—as, e. g., the 
hands of working-men. . g.: Mark iii. 5; vi. 52; 
2 Corinthians iii. 14; Romans xi. 25; Ephesians iv. 
18. .Here a state of comparative insensibility, as 
the result of exposure to indurating influences, is 
described and attributed to the heart. 

In all these: terms, used to describe the result of 
sin upon the sinner, the idea of relation between 
action and reaction is maintained throughout. Heav- 
iness and hardness and insensibility in the body are 
the result of the reaction upon it of indurating proc- 
esses. In hke manner, the spiritual man comes 
into a state of sinfulness through the process of 
sinning. 

The Apostle Paul recognizes this order in his 
entire statement of the direful condition of sinners 
in Romans i. 21-82; vii. 14-24. Their volitional 
act was “they glorified him not as God;”’ they 
changed his glory “into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things;” they “worshiped the creat- 
ure;” and they outraged all the natural relations 
of mankind. The rebound of this was seen in 
“vile affections,” “became vain,” “heart darkened,” 
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“became fools,” “given up to uncleanness through 
the lusts of their own hearts.” This fearful recoil 
of transgression put them under the tyranny of a 
state from which they possessed no power to free 
themselves. (Rom. vii. 14-24.) The victim, domi- 
nated by this state which his own volitional act had 
produced, recognized that the “law is good,” and 
willed to do that which “is good”—“to will is 
present with me” (verse18). But he had formed a 
“power in his members” (verse 23), which was 
powerful enough to war against the “ power of his 
mind, and bring him into captivity” in every effort 
to free himself. The sinner thus under the domi- 
nance of this state has chained himself to a “ body 
of death.” 

This is the Bible statement of the effect of sin 
upon thé sinner, and it is this condition alone, pro- 
duced by actual sin, that furnishes ground for the 
regeneration of the man. 

Of this Bible statement, we remark : 

1.. It accords with human consciousness. It is the 
conscious experience of every sinner that his evil- 
doing returns upon him to harden his heart in 
the direction of his vicious course. He knows that 
the evil which he does produces in him a pollution 
which abides long after the transient act has been 
performed; that this result of his actual sin makes 
it easier for him to sin further. 

2. It presents the only view of sin which maintains 
and properly intensifies the source of personal respon- 
sibility. Let the conviction be once fixed in the 
heart of the defiled sinner that his uncleanness has 
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come, not from his own volitional act, but by in- 
heritance from an ancestor over whose acts he had 
-no control, and in whose sin he had no personal, 
conscious participation, and instantly his sense of 
personal responsibility evanishes. He may loathe 
the pollution which is upon him, but he relegates 
the whole question of responsibility therefor either 
to Adam or, like Robert Burns, turning an accus- 
ing look to his Creator, cries out: 
: - Thou knowest that thow hast made me 

With passions wild and strong; 

And listening to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong! 
Thus God is charged with the pollutions of man’s 
debauched life. 

3. It lays before us with clearness the specific prov- 
ince of regeneration. It is not possible that there 
should be a comprehensive and accurate conception 
of the Bible doctrine of regeneration upon any 
other view of sin. In this view of sin we have pre- 
sented the volitional act—the province of justifica- 
tion or pardon; and the reszlting state—the prov- 
ince of regeneration. Justification relates to man’s 
governmental relations. Transgression antagonizes 
him to God’s government. Justification contem- 
plates the removal of this antagonism, and the res- 
toration of peace and harmony. 

Regeneration relates to man’s subjective condi- 
tion. Sin carries with itself a pollution to the 
spirit; it gives a tendency, produces a state, which 
remains after the act has ceased, and facilitates fur- 
ther transgression. Regeneration contemplates the 
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- 
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removal of this tendency, the breaking up of this 
state, so that the victim of it may be “free from the 
power of sin and death.” In justification, therefore, 
the work accomplished is governmental and rela- 
tional. In regeneration it is personal and spiritual. 
Regeneration takes the Apollo Belvedere— the in- 
ner man’’—cleanses away the uncleanness which 
has gathered upon it in its long prostration, and 
re-pedestals it as God’s chef-d’euvre. It softens the 
heart that it may feel joy and gladness; it removes 
all insensibility to the touches of divine goodness 
and authority; and it opens the eyes to see, and 
the ears to hear. 

We have thus patiently sought to discriminate 
between the truth as announced in God’s word and 
the speculations of men with reference to this fun- 
damental matter. Having done so, we believe that 
the way has been opened and prepared for an intel- 
ligent and profitable consideration of the important 
question which follows. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THEORIES OF REGENERATION. 


One of the surest methods of reaching the truth, 
where a controversy exists as to what is truth, is to 
clear away the ‘Yubbish of conflicting theories. This 
removed, and an unobstructed view is open before 
us. It is proposed, therefore, to devote a few pages 
to the examination of some of the more prominent 
theories on this subject before making our appeal 
to the word of God. 


§1. The Papal Theory. 


This theory arose out of the perverse speculations 
and misleading terminology of some of the so-called 
“PWathers;” and opportunity will therefore be fur- 
nished while reviewing this theory to look into those 
patristic speculations which constitute its fountain- 
head. 

The Church of Rome uses the word regeneration 
as synonymous with justification, and thereby em- 
braces under this doctrine a broad range of theo- 
logical thought. With that Communion, regenera- 
tion embraces whatever is involved in the transla- 
tion of a soul from the kingdom of darkness into 
the kingdom of God. Accordingly, it includes (1) 
the removal of the guilt of sin, (2) the renovation 
of the soul from all moral corruption, (8) the “in- 
fusion of new habits of grace,” and (4) adoption into 


the family of God. 
15 (225) 
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A few citations from the great doctrinal author- 
ity of the Romish Church, the canons and decrees 
of the Council of Trent, will suffice to show the 
correctness of this summary. 

Of the “justification of the impious, and of the 
manner thereof,” the council said: “ By which words 
a description of the justification of the impious—as 
being a translation from that state wherein man is 
born a child of the first Adam to the state of grace (in 
statum gratie) and of the adoption of the sons of God, 
through the second Adam, Jesus Christ, our Sav- 
iour. And this translation, since the promulgation 
of the gospel, cannot be effected without the laver 
of regeneration (sine lavacro regenerationis), or the 
desire thereof.” * 

Here it will be readily seen that justification and 
regeneration are used synonymously; that the work 
thus described embraces every thing involved in the 
translation of a soul from the kingdom of Satan to 
the kingdom of God; and that baptism, or “ the de- 
sire of it,” is the means by which this is effected. 
This latter point is more elaborately stated in the 
seventh chapter, where, speaking of “the causes” 
of justification or regeneration, the council said, 
“The instrumental cause is the sacrament of bap- 
tism.” 

The canons which follow roundly assert the re- 
volting ex opere operato dogma of the sacrament of 
baptism. Thus: “If any one saith that the sacra- 
ments of the New Law are not necessary unto sal- 


* Sessio Quinta, Caput IV. 
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vation, but superfluous, and that without them, or 
without the desire thereof, men may obtain of God, 
through faith alone, the grace of justification, .. . 

let him be anathema.” “If any one saith that the 
sacraments of the New Law do not contain the grace 
which they signify (non continere gratiam quam signif- 
icant), or that they do not confer that grace on those 
who do not place an obstacle thereto, .... Jet him 
be anathema.”’ “If any one saith that by the said 
sacraments of the New Law grace is not conferred 
through the act (ex opere operato non conferri gratiam), 
but that faith alone in the divine promise suffices 
for the obtaining of grace, let him be anathema.” 

That their faith concerning the inherent efficacy 
of baptism might not be misapprehended, the coun- 
cil declared that even when administered by “her- 
etics”’ it cleanses from sin. “If any one saith that 
the baptism which is even given by heretics in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, with the intention of doing what the 
Church doeth, is not true baptism, let him be anath- 
ema.” * 

In the Catechism of the Council of Trent it is 
declared that “baptism washes away the stains of 
‘sin; that “such is the admirable efficacy of this 
sacrament as to remit original sin and actual guilt, 
however enormous.” ‘In baptism not only is sin 
forgiven, but with it all the punishment due to sin 
is remitted by a merciful God.” + 

I have been the more careful to present the the- 


*Sessio Septima, Canons IV., VI., VIII.; and De Bap., Canon LV. 
+ Elliot on Romanism, L, pp. 220, 221. 
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ory of the Romish Church on the connection of re- 
generation with the sacrament of baptism because 
of its similarity to more modern theories which, 
while they pretend to occupy true Protestant 
grounds, have exhibited great energy in resuscitat- 
ing and reiffirming these popish vagaries, and which 
will pass under review in due time. 

If now it is attempted to trace this enormous er- 
ror to its source, it will be fuund to head up in a 
few speculative minds early in the beginning of the 
Christian era; such, e. g.,as Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
Augustine. These fervid, speculative, unreliable 
minds, who sowed the seeds of so many of the eccle- 
siastical theories of subsequent ages, left their in- 
delible impress upon Christendom in this dream of 
baptismal regeneration. In his“ De Baptismo,” Ter- 
tullian breaks forth with, ‘“ Happy is the sacrament 
of water, in that by washing away the sins of our 
early blindness we are set free, and admitted into 
eternal life!” When he here speaks of the “ happi- 
ness of water,” he is not using figurative language. 
He held to, the ex opere operato dogma formally an- 
nounced by the Council of Trent fourteen hundred 
years afterward. 

Tertullian gravely raises this question, “Why 
should water be chosen as a vehicle of divine opera- 
tion?”’ and reaches the conclusion that “the first 
thing, O man, which you have to venerate is the 
age of the waters, in that their substance is ancient; 
the second, their dignity, in that they were the seat 
of the Divine Spirit, were more pleasing to him, no 
doubt, than all the other then existing elements.” 


- 
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While “the waters’? were thus “the seat of the 
Divine Spirit,” he imparted to them somewhat of 
his divine nature, and the baptized participate of 
that nature by contact with “the waters” in bap- 
tism. “But it will suffice,” he says, “to have thus 
culled at the outset those points in which withal is 
recognized that primary principle of baptism—a 
principle which was even then forenoted by the 
very attitude which the Spirit assumed for a type 
of baptism—that the Spirit of God, who hovered 
over the waters from the beginning would continue 
to linger over the waters of the baptized. But a 
holy thing, of course, hovered over a holy; or else 


‘from that which hovered over that which was hov- 


ered over borrowed a holiness, since it is necessary 
that in every case an underlying material substance 
should catch the quality of that which overhangs 
it, most of all, a corporeal of a spiritual, adapted as 
the spiritual is, through the subtleness of its sub- 
stauce, both for penetrating and insinuating.” * 
Here is the foundation of that gigantic structure, a 
ritualistic and tactual-religion, subsequently erected 
by Rome and other ecclesiasticisms. The assump- 
tion is that a divine virtue is resident in the very 
element of the sacrament, and accordingly all that 
is needed to become a participant thereof is to be 
authoritatively brought into contact with the ele- 
ment of the sacrament. All grades and shades of 
the postulate of a necessary connection between 


baptism and the remission of sins rest upon this 


* De Baptismo, Caput IV. 
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revolting assumption. The various shades of bap- 
tismal regeneration, baptism for the remission of 
sins, baptism as the means of admission into the 
body of Christ, are thus traced to the speculations 
_of Tertullian. .They were subsequently expanded 
by Rome, and have been variously modified by the 
influences of Protestantism; but wherever they ap- 
pear, and under whatever modifications, their iden- 
tity of origin is visible in the barren ritualism which 
they produce. These speculations all proceed upon 
the assumption that there is a de facto connection 
of the Deity and the material element of the sacra- 
ment, and that the recipient of the sacrament there- 
by comes into contact with the divine. Tertullian 
says: ‘All waters, therefore, in virtue of the pristine 
privilege of their origin, do, after invocation of God, 
attain the sacramental power of sanctification; for 
the Spirit immediately supervenes from the heavens, 
and rests over the waters, sanctifying them from 
himself; and being thus sanctitied, they imbibe at 
the same time the power of sanctifying.”* The 
dogma thus announced, by one whom the great 
ecclesiastical organizer, Cyprian, called “The Mas- 
ter,” largely diffused itself through the Latin wing 
of the Church. Augustine, than whom few men 
have made a profounder impress on Christendom, 
almost always spoke of baptism as regeneration. 
In his anti-Pelagian writings he says: “ Now, inas- 
much as infants are not held bound by any sins of 
their own actual life, it is the guilt of original sin 


* De Baptismo, Caput IV. 
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~ which is healed in them by the grace of Him who 


saves them by the laver of regeneration.” Here, as is 
generally the case, the fanaticism which attends 
upon this form of religion blinded its victim to the 
most glaring incongruities in hissystem. On other 
oceasions Augustine plainly informs you that “orig- 
nal sin” is “a chain of death” transmitted complete 
in all its horrid links from father to child, and re- 
mains, even in the regenerate, as the source of all 
actual sin. But here his rage for the ex opere oper- 
ato virtue of the water of baptism impels him to 
ascribe to it the power “to heal” original sin in the 
baptized infant! If original sin is “healed” in the 
child, how ean the child as a parent transmit it to 
his offspring? Can he transmit a disease of which 
he has been “healed?”’ But, this is but one of a 
multitude of incongruities which beset this error 
wherever it enters in as a part of an ecclesiastical 
system. Augustine was not one whit behind Ter- 
tullian in his fanaticism concerning a divine element 
inherent in the water of baptism. It had wrought 
in his day as notable miracles as ever the transub- 
stantiated bread and wine of the Romanist effected 
under the most favorable conditions. In his “ De Civ- 
itate Dei,” he narrates the absurd story of “a gouty 
doctor” who had long desired baptism, but had been 
prevented by certain “black, woolly-haired boys 
who appeared to him,” and drew off his attention 
by treading on his feet and causing him great pain. 
At length he overcame them and was baptized, the 
result of which was he “was relieved in the very act 
of baptism, not only of the extraordinary pain he 
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was tortured with, but also of the disease itself, so 
that though he lived a long time afterward he 
never suffered from gout.” 

These are but glimpses of the absurdities. into 
which men are led when once they assume a neces- 
sary connection between baptism and the cleansing 
away of sin. In our own day we have seen how 
effectually the work of the Holy Spirit, the atoning 
blood of Christ, and all other divinely appointed 
means for the removal of sin, have been subordi- 
nated, if not actually sunk out of sight, by the idol- 
atry of adoring “the water of baptism.” Alexander 
Campbell, a man of no ordinary mental endowment, 
commenting on the phrase “wash away thy sins,” 
says: “There is, then, a transferring of the efficacy 
of blood to water, and a transferring of the efficacy 
of water to blood. This is a plain solution of the 
whole matter. God has transferred, in some way, 
the whitening efficacy or cleansing power of water 
to blood, and the absolving or pardoning power of 
blood to water. This is done upon the same prin- 
ciple as that of counting faith for righteousness. 
What a gracious institution! God has opened a 
fountain for sin, for moral pollution. He has given 
it an extension far and wide as sin has spread—far 
aud wide as water flows. Wherever water, faith, 
aud the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
are, there will be found the efficacy of the blood of 
Jesus. Yes, as God first gave the efficacy of water 
to blood, he has now given the efficacy of blood to 
water. This, as was said, is figurative; but it is not 
a figure which misleads, for the meaning is given 
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without a figure, viz., immersion for the remission 
of sins. And to him who made the washing of clay 
from the eyes the washing away of blindness, it is 
competent to make the immersion of the body in 
water efficacious to the washing of sin from the 
conscience.” * Here it is easily perceived that while 
“the hands are the hands of Esau,’ it is beyond 
question that “the voice is Jacob’s yoice.” The 
gibberish of Tertullian and of Rome is vernacular 
here. The artifice of “figurative,” like “the skins 
of the kids” which Rebekah put upon “the hands 
and upon the smooth of the neck” of the great 
supplanter, is not sufficient to conceal the real iden- 
tity, except only with blind men. The avowal that 
“water” must be present with “ faith, and the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,’ in order that. 
“the efficacy of the blood of Jesus’ may be present, 
is a reaffirmation of Tertullian’s and Rome’s postu- 
late; and one finds himself involuntarily listening 
for Trent’s ever-recurring “ anathema sit,” at the end 
of the absurd deliverance. 

The origin of this speculation concerning a divine 
efficacy in water was neither Biblical nor ecclesias- 
tical. Its ultimate source is not to be sought for in 
the speculations of some theologian, nor in the 
deliverances of an ecclesiastical body. But this 
acrid stream which has flowed through so large a 
part of the ecclesiastical life of sixteen centuries had 
its fountain-head within the arid wastes of pagan- 
ism. This fact in itself is sufficient to overthrow 
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all the theological systems which have incorporated 
the dogma of a necessary connection between remis- 
sion of sins and baptism. It will save time, there- 
fore, to establish this allegation. Tertullian gives 
the following account of the pagan faith concerning 
the efficacy of water, which faith was brought into 
Christendom and ingrafted upon the theological 
creeds by converts from the pagan philosophy: 
“ Well, but the nations, who are strangers to all 
understanding of spiritual powers, ascribe to their 
idols the imbuing of waters with the self-same effi- » 
cacy. So they do, but they cheat themselves with 
waters which are widowed. For washing is the 
channel through which they are initiated into some 
sacred rites-—rites of some notorious Isis or Mithras; 
and the gods themselves likewise they honor by 
washings. Moreover, by carrying around water, 
and sprinkling it, they everywhere expiate country- 
seats, houses, temples, and whole cities; at all events, 
at the Apollinarian and Eleusinian games they are 
baptized; and they presume that the effect of their 
doing that is their regeneration, and the remission 
of the penalties due to their perjuries. Among the 
ancients, again, Whoever had defiled himself with 
murder was wont to go in quest of purifying wa- 
ters. Therefore, if the mere nature of water, in 
that it is the appropriate material for washing away, 
leads men to flatter themselves with a belief in 
omens of purification, how much more truly will 
waters render that service through the authority of 
God, by whom all their nature has been constituted! 
f men think that water is endued with a medicinal 
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virtue by religion, what religion is more effectual 
than that of the living God? Which fact being 
acknowledged, we recognize here also the zeal of the 
devil rivaling the things of God, while we find him, 
too, practicing baptism in his subjects. What sim- 
ilarity is there?’ The unclean cleanses! the ruiner 
sets free! the damned absolves! He will, forsooth, 
destroy his own work, by washing away the sins 
which himself inspires.””* Here was the source 
whence arose the speculation concerning the efficacy 
of the water of baptism. Converts from paganism, 
who had al! their life been taught to regard a divine 
efficacy resident in water sufficient to expiate all 
_erimes and pollutions, were met at the very thresh- 
old of Christianity by a solemn religious use of 
water, and it was not difficult for ingenious critics 
to transfer the pagan thought to theological specu- 
lation. It was accordingly done within the very 
shadow of the apostolicage. In like manner, many 
of the speculations of the Oriental philosophy, such 
as evil inherent in matter, torturing the body to 
promote virtue in the soul, almost all the worst 
forms of a tactual religion, were quietly introduced 
into the faith and practice of a large part of Chris- 
tendom. The origin of all these opinions is alike 
extra-Biblical, and even the pretense of defending 
them by an appeal to the Holy Scriptures can be 
made only by the entire sacrifice of all the laws of 
interpretation. 


It will suffice for the further refutation of this ~ 
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hypothesis of baptismal regeneration, or any of the 
phases thereof wherein the necessary connection of 
baptism with the removal of sin is postulated, to 
show that it proceeds upon a fundamental error con- 
cerning the nature of religious rites and sacraments. 

God has instituted, from time to time, various rites, 
and has enforced their observance by the most sol- 
emn sanctions. Now, if these rites are intelligently 
considered, they will be found to resolve themselves 
into two great classes. The first class is symbolical 
of atonement for sin; the second class is symbolical 
of purification from sin. Under the first class are 
arrayed all the sprinklings of blood, the burnt-sac- 
rifices, and all expiatory offerings which, though 
distinct, were yet so related as to convey the one 
common idea of atonement for sin. These, in due 
time, were all merged into the one great symbolic 
rite, the Lord’s Supper, wherein we “do show the 
Lord’s death till he come again.” (1 Cor. ii. 26.) 
As a sinner, man needed this atonement for his sins. 
Without it, he was doomed. He could not make it 
for himself nor for his fellows. 


No bleeding bird nor bleeding beast, 
Nor hyssop branch nor sprinkling priest, 


could accomplish it for him. God made atonement 
for him, and then appointed these significant rites 
to keep before him the memory of the great fact. 
Hence this class of significant rites stretches across 
all time, from “ righteous Abel” to “the end of the 
world.” 


Under the class significant of purification from sin 


Oe 
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are arrayed all corporeal ablutions, circumcision, 
sprinklings with water, which, like the former class, 
though distinct, yet are so related as to convey the 
one idea of purification. These, in due time, were 
merged into the one great and perpetual rite signif- 
cant of purification, namely, the sacrament of bap- 
tism, wherein is signified “the circumcision made 
without hands in putting off the body of the sins of 
the flesh by the circumcision of Christ.’’ (Col. ii. 
11.) Man as a sinner needs equally both atonement 
for and purification from sin. Without the one or 
the other, heisirretrievably ruined. But these rites 
never proposed to accomplish either for him. Cor- 
poreal ablutions, circumcision, andQbaptism could 
no more cleanse him from his sin than e blood 
of bulls and of goats” could atone for his sin. 
“ For though thou wash thee with niter, and take 
thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked before 
me, saith the Lord God.” (Jer. ii. 22.) They en- 
tire significance, therefore, is exhausted in ¢heir 
symbolical character. 

Between these ante-Christian rites and those in- 


stituted by our Lord the most perfect continuity 


was maintained. The method of doing this was 
indeed unique. In the passover, e. g., a rite most 
explicitly significant of atonement, wine was used 
as one of the parts of that supper. When it was 
introduced, or by whom, is not known. It was not 
a part of the passover in its first institution; yet 
our Lord sanctioned its presence in that supper by 
using it himself. In the last passover that.he ate, 


he took the wine thereof and some of the bread, 
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-and of these instituted his Supper, which perpetuates 

the one great thought of the passover. In like 
manner, in circumcision, ablution with water was 
used as a part of the rite; by whom or when in- 
troduced, is not known. With this element, there- 
fore, always significant of purification, he instituted 
the other great rite of Christianity, baptism. Thus 
he eliminated the paschal lamb and bitter herbs 
from the passover supper, and the cutting in the 
flesh from circumcision, and with the remaining 
wine and water perpetuated the two great concepts 
of Bible religion—atonement for and purification — 
from sin. Thus the great truth is announced that 
the essential religious needs of man are always the 
same, that the provisions for those needs have al- 
ways been the same, and that the divinely ordained 
rites have always sustained the same symbolical rela- 
tion to man and to religion. 

Now, when a perverse ecclesiasticism takes one 
of these significant rites, the Lord’s Supper, and 
thrusts it into the room and stead of the atoning 
death of the Son of God, it perpetrates no greater 
wrong than when it takes the other significant rite, 
baptism, and thrusts it into the room and stead of 
the cleansing efficacy of the blood of Christ. The 
degenerate Jew did this with his divine rites. His 
“bulls and goats” took the place of “the Lamb of 
God;” and his circumcision, “ which was outward in 
the flesh,” took the place of that which alone gave 
it significance, “that made without hands in put- 
ting off the body of the sins of the flesh by the 
circumcision of Christ; and the result was God 
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denounced his bloody offerings as murder (Isa. 
Ixvi. 3), and his circumcision as “ concision”’—a 
meaningless cutting in the flesh. (Phil. ili. 2.) A 
disturbance of the divine order and_signifi- 
cance of these rites has never failed to introduce 
confusion and pave the way to apostasy from the 
faith. 

When appeal is made to the Bible in support of 
this theory, resort is continually made to the ana- 
logical expressions, “wash away thy sins,” “born 
of water,’ and “washing of regeneration.” We 
call these “analogical expressions,” because the ref- 
erence in them is always to the symbolic use of 
water, and all just’ rules of criticism demand the 
recognition of this fact. An analogous use appears 
repeatedly in the Bible in reference to circumcision, 
where no one now supposes (though the Jew once 
did) that the cutting in the flesh was the means of 
spiritual cleansing. Thus: “Circumcise your hearts” 
(Deut. x. 16); “Circumcise yourselves to the Lord” 
(Jer. iv. 4). And so, also, with regard to water: 
“Wash ye, make you clean” (Isa. i. 16). In all these 
expressions cleansing from sin is the one thing 
contemplated. But surely it was not effected by 
“the circumcision which was outward, in the flesh,” 
nor by the washing which was only of the body. 
The phraseology was purely analogical, and at once 
ealled the attention of the devout and intelligent 
Jew to the symbolic character of his rites, But the 
same vicious criticism which now finds baptismal 
regeneration in the phrase, “born of water,” or 
“washing of regeneration,” then found the same 
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ritualistic regeneration in “circumcise yourselves to 
the Lord,” and “wash ye, make you clean.” The 
entire scheme is repulsive both to Scripture and to 
reason, and is encumbered with incongruities and 
difficulties so numerous and so grave as to make its 
defense an impossibility. 


$2. Theory of the Church of England. 


There has always been a large class of theologians 
in the Church of England whose views of regenera- 
tion aré eminently evangelical; yet it is true that a 
very large number hold to the dogma of the Church 
of Rome as defined by the Council of Trent. In 
fact, quite a multiplicity of opinions prevails in that 
Communion on this important.point. Some hold 
the ex opere operato dogma; others, that the grace of 
regeneration attends baptism, and inasmuch as the 
sacrament cannot be repeated, regeneration can be 
experienced but once. These make a distinction 
between regeneration and conversion; the latter 
meaning a change of the heart from sin to holiness. 
Still others hold regeneration to be but a change of 
outward relations—a notion which will be eonsid- 
ered more particularly farther on. Bishop Jewell, 
who was contemporary with the Council of Trent, 
and who wrote his great work about the time that 
council closed its sitting, emphatically rejected the 
ex opere operato dogma, but said: “ Baptism, there- 
fore, is our regeneration or new birth, whereby we 
are born anew in Christ, and are made sons of God 
and heirs of the kingdom of heaven; it is the sacra- 
ment of the remission of sins, and of that washing 
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which we have in the blood of Christ.” * He then 
applies, with the usual misapprehension, the phrase, 
“born of water.” 

The Thirty-nine Articles define “sacraments” to 
be that “by which he doth work invisibly in us, and 
doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and con- 
firm our faith in him.” When these articles were 
drawn up, the word quicken—Saxon, cwiccian—was 
used in its primary sense to signify resuscitation 
from the dead. The doctrine of the article, there- 
fore, is that a sacrament is the means through which 
the life of the soul is renewed. Accordingly, bap- 
tism is defined to be that “whereby, as by an in- 
strument, they that receive baptism rightly are 
grafted into the Church; the promises of the for- 
giveness of sins, and of our adoption to be the sons 
of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and 
sealed; faith is confirmed, aid grace increased by 
virtue of prayer unto God.” Dr. Hook, Vicar of 
Leeds, says: ‘Some persons have confused conver- 
sion with regeneration, and have taught that all 
men, the baptized, and therefore in fact regenerate, 
must be regenerated afterward, or they cannot be 
saved. Now this.is in many ways false; for regen- 
eration, which the Lord Jesus himself has connected 
with holy baptism, cannot be repeated; moreover, 
not all men (though indeed most men do) fall into 
such sin after baptism, that conversion, or as they 
term it, regeneration, is necessary to their salvation; 
and if a regeneration were necessary to them if 
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could only be obtained through repetition of bap- 
tism, which were an act of sacrilege.” Again he 
says: “That the sins, original and actual, of the 
faithful recipient of baptism are washed away, she 
[the Church] doth indeed believe.” Here is cer- 
tainly a diversity of views to be found in the same — 
Communion; yet one phase is continually presented, 
namely, that baptism always stands connected with 
regeneration. 

Now, it may be safely said that all these errone- 
ous opinions fest upon a misapprehensionJof two 
texts, viz., John 11. 5 and Titus ili. 5, which it is 
now prnnodee to examine with especial care. 

. It is assumed that in basheae thad& seriptured bap- 
/ tism is meant by the word “water? an - 

” This is a bare assumption, sustained by no 
fact, and disproved by many of the essential ele- 
ments of the statements made. 

In John iii. 5, “born of water,” let it be observed: 

1. That Christian baptism was not then insti- 
tuted. The interview with Nicodemus occurred 
nearly two years before the crucifixion, and conse- 
quently about two years before the institution of 
baptism by our Lord. Can it then be reasonably 
supposed that Jesus refers to an ordinance which 
was yet two years in the future as to its institution? 
that ne alludes to it in the remotest manner possi- 
ble, not even giving its name,- its object, or any 
thing connected with its administration? more- 
cver, that he announced the necessary exclusion at 
that time of all men from the kingdom of God who 


did not receive #hat-(famehy Christian baptism) 
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which was not yet in existence? and, finally, that 
he reproved this “ master in Israel” for not know- 


ing what was not yet knowable? This is a man-. 


ifest absurdity; and yet all this must be assumed in 
order to make “born of water’? mean baptism. 

2. There is no word in this passage which the 
Scriptures anywhere use for baptism. An accurate 
examination of the Bible will clearly show that 
whenever baptism is alluded to, or spoken of, the 
distinctive word baptism is used, not “ water,” er 
7 66 j z2 


” 


3. The phrase “born of water” is epexegetical 


of the phrase “born of the Spirit.””, Our Lord had - 


stated the great Bible doctrine of regeneration in the 
third verse, “ Except a man be born again [dw], 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Here, as in 
verse thirty-one, “ he that cometh from above is above 


aie ytrce,.as contra- 
distin in verse siX.and 


arth verse T1 8. The meaning of 
« born again’ pee Zvw0e:) is fixed by chapter 
one, verse thirteen, “born of God.” Now, these 
forms of statement positively exclude the agency 
of ordinances in the w 
in perfect harmony with the development of this 
doctrine in both Old and New Testaments. Nico- 
demus had had opportunity to “know” this truth, 
hence Jesus said reprovingly, “Art thou a master 
of Israel, and knowest not these things?” Then, to 
aid him in a right apprehension of the divine source 


‘of this cleansing, the qpexegetieal phrase “born of 


water” was employed, since all through the Jew- 
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ish ritual SPs clean water was symbolic 


of the Holy Spirit’s cleansing. Jesus used the same 
significant form of expression on various occasions, 
where baptism is out of the question—e. g., John iv. 
14; vii. 38, 39. 

Now, to take the phrase, “born of water, 
ployed only in this interview, to support the hy- 
pothesis of a necessary connection between baptism 
and the removal of sin is a perversion not one whit 
less absurd than would be a similar interpretation 


eT 


_ of the psalmist’s language: “Wash me thoroughly 


from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” 
A]l these statements were alike made before Chris- 
tian baptism was instituted, all were used in an 
analogical sense, and all were addressed to peo- 
ple who for generations had been trained in that 
kind of ritual use of water that made this analog- 


ical phraseology at once clear to the mind. bp 13 


In Titus il. 5, 6—“ Not by works of igheenee 
ness Which we have done, but according to ne mercy 
he saved us by the washing of regeneration [dd Aouzpod 
rakyyeveciac], and renewing of the Holy Ghost [dvaz- 
avécews]; Which he shed on us abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour’’—let it be observed: 

1. That the word dovrpdy (“washing”) is never 
used in the Bible for baptism. One instance of 
such use cannot be adduced. If the reader will 
take the pains to collate all the passages where 
baptism is the subject of discourse, or where it is 
only incidentally alluded to, it will be readily seen 
that in every instance the specific word for baptism 
is employed. It is a very vicious method of inter- 
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pretation to assume that baptism is meant when- 
ever “water,” “washing,” or “cleansing ” is spoken 
of, and one that never fails to lead to grave error. 
The word ovzpéy occurs in but one other place in 
the New Testament, e. g., Ephesians v. 26, where it 
is said of the Church in its corporate capacity: 
“That he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing [Aovzpa ] of water by the word.” Now, 
that “the Church” is made “ clean” through “the 
word” which our Lord has spoken (John xv. 8), 
is a truth explicitly announced; but never is it inti- 
mated that it is “sanctified” or “ cleansed” by the 

water of baptism. In like manner, it is declared — 
that God’s people have “purified their souls in 
obeying the truth through the Spirit” (+ Pet. 1. 
22); and that “the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from ALL sin” (1,John i. 7); but never 
by the water of baptism. It would be a most per- 
plexing state of case if the Apostle Paul, whose 
preaching and writings more than any other of “the 
twelve” inveighed against a ritualistic religion, 
should, in the face of his own teachings, as well as 
of those of our Lord, have declared that the Church, 
either in its corporate or its individual life, is 
“ sanctified ” and “cleansed” from sin by the sacra- 
ment of baptism. If this conld be made to appear, 
then might we bid farewell to all hope of reconcil- 
ing the Bible with itself. Its confusion would be 
complete. No attempt has ever been made to de- 
duce baptism from the phrase “ washing of regen 


eration,” but in the interest of baptismal regenera 


tion, a speculation which has no foundation in th 
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word of God. Church authority alone can be cited 
either forthe doctrine or for this interpretation, which 
is its last hope of defense. Bloomfield well said in his 
comment on Titus iii. 5: “The ancient expositors 
almost universally, and all the most eminent mod- 
ern commentators, are agreed that by zadrz. is 
meant baptismal regeneration. And that this is the 
doctrine of our Church is certain from its twenty- 
seventh article.’ Both the “ancient expositors” 
and “the eminent modern commentators” to whom 
he refers were either Church of England men, 
or Roman Catholics, who came to the interpreta- 
tion of the text predisposed in favor of this inter- 
pretation by their doctrine. They sought a support 
for their doctrine in it, and have been but too happy 
to quote each other as “authority.” But they have 
been careful not to appeal to just rules of ‘interpre- 
tation of the text, or to “ancient expositors”’ or 
“eminent modern commentators” who have not 
favored the dogma of baptismal regeneration. The 
interpretation rests wholly upon authority, and is 
antagonized by the entire scriptural development 
concerning regeneration and the relation to it of. 
the sacraments. 

2. The form of statement in this text is anti- 
thetical. Salvation from sin is the subject of dis- 
course, and the methods by which this salvation is 
effected are under discussion. In this discussion 
salvation is denied “of works of righteousness 
which we have done,” and affirmed of what God 
does. Thus, what “we have done” and what God 
does are placed in antithesis to each other. Well, 


i hie it 
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what “ we have done” is declared to be “ works of 
righteousness.” We are not saved by these. What 
God does is declared to be “washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost which he 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour,” and by this we are saved. Now, let 
“washing of regeneration” comprehend whatever 
it may, it is part of what God is declared_to do in 
contradistinction to what “we have done.” This 
antithetical form of statement of itself overturns 
the baptismal regeneration interpretation to its 
foundation. 

It cannot escape the attention of the Bible stu- 
dent that the interpretation which we have now 
given of this text is in perfect harmony with the 
Apostle Paul’s entire development of the question 
of cleansing from sin. Thus, 1 Corinthians vi. 11: 
“And such were some of you; but ye are WASHED, 
but ye are SANCTIFIED, but ye are JUSTIFIED, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus and By THE SPIRIT OF OUR 
Gp.” In this text the two words which the apos- 
tle had used in Titus iii. 5 are employed, only thex 
occur here in their verbal form. The dzehodcucbe of 
1 Corinthians vi. 11, composed of dzé and jviw, has 
the same root, and consequently the same essential 
signification as the Aovrpdy of Titus ii. 5; and yet 
that which it describes as having been accom- 
plished, “ye are washed,” is most explicitly declared 
to have been done “by the Spirit of our God.” The 
exegesis, therefore, which extorts “baptism” from 
“washing of regeneration ” is a reckless one, and 
if any thing more were required to rescue the text 
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from this perversion, it is abundantly supplied from 
the epexegetical phrase, “renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” The word dazavadcew-, “ renewing,” when 
spoken of the Holy Spirit’s work of cleansing from 
sin, comprehends the entire Biblical conception of 
regeneration. Thus, Colossians iii. 10: “And have 
put on the new man, which is renewed [dazavobpevor] 
in knowledge after the image of him that created 
him.” Here the antithesis is between “the old 
man ”’—the entire unregenerate state, which has 
been “put off’ and “the new man’”—the entire 
regenerate state, which has been “put on;” and 
this is described by the word which Paul uses in 
Titus iii. 5, as explanatory of “washing of regen- 
eration.” 

Finally, against all these forms of baptismal re- 
generation, or remission of sins, the statement of 
John i. 13 is conclusive: “ Which were born, not of 
blood [afydcw»—bloods], nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.’ The refer- 
ence iN alydtwy»— bloods’’—is manifestly to the Jew- 
ish ritual. The introduction of a “ foreigner” into 
“the commonwealth of Israel”? was effected by cir- 
cumcision and sacrifice. The degenerate Jew of 
our Lord’s time held regeneration to be only the 
being in the commonwealth of Israel, and the 
means of his transition from his Gentile, or un- 
regenerate, to this his regenerate state, were, as 
above stated, circumcision and sacrifice. Lightfoot 
quotes their rabbins as saying “that all Israel had 
thrown off cireumcision in Egypt, but at length 
they were circumcised, and the blood of the pass- 
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over was mingled with the blood of circumcision, 
and God accepted every one of them and kissed 
them.” Thus they taught that “of bloods ”—i. e., of 
the blood of sacrifice and of the blood of circumcis- 
ion—a sinner was cleansed and brought into favor 
with God. The declaration, therefore, “not of 
bloods,” “but of God,’ swept away all ordinances 
as agencies in regeneration, and ascribed it, as the 
Bible uniformly does, to God. 

In dismissing this entire theory of the connection 
of baptism with regeneration, or the cleansing away 
of sin, the following objections are filed against it: 

1. By this theory baptism is made to create that 
fact which in the Bible it only proclaims. 

In the word of God baptism is called an antitype, 
avttcuxov. (1 Pet. ili. 21.) An “antitype” is that 
which corresponds to a previously existing fact. It 
does not make that fact; it agrees with it. In the 
same scripture baptism is said ee be “the answer 
[2zepdcqua] of a good conscience.” It does not pro- 
duce the *“‘ good conscience;”’ it answers to it when 
produced. But this Geary reverses this Biblical 
order. According to it, in baptism the nature is 
changed, the life is renewed, a new character is 
given, a germinal life is mysteriously imparted, or 
sins are remitted. The Bible affirms that all this 
lies outside the sphere of baptism, and that its 
province is to stand as “the antitype”’ of this work 
when it has been effected. Peter said, “Can any 
man forbid water, that these should not be bap- 
tized, which have received the Holy Ghost as well as 
we?” (Acts x.47.) This isin perfect harmony with 
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his statement of the status of baptism in his Epistle. 
By “the renewing of the Holy Ghost” which 
Cornelius had “received,” the “new man was put 
on,” the “new heart”’ was created, the “ good con- 
science”? was produced; and the baptism which 
Peter directs to be administered “answers” to this. 
The two spheres are essentially different and most 
emphatically separated. In the creation of the fact 
God only is seen within the field of vision as an 
agent; in “answering” to the fact when created, 
baptism first appears in the field of vision as an 
agent. 

2. The theory is essentially materialistic. This 
fact appears in two ways: First, it is assumed that 
the only medium through which saving grace can 
be transmitted is a material one. Water is declared 
to wash away sin. The Council of Trent was so 
thoroughly satisfied of this that they ordained that 
even in the hands of “a heretic” it would cleanse 
from original and actual guilt. Mr. A. Campbell, 
the head of the “Current Reformation,” affirms 
“that in and by the act of immersion, as soon as 
our bodies are put under water, at that very instant 
our former or ‘old sins,’ are all washed away, pro- 
vided only that we be true believers.”* And again: 
“He appointed baptism to be, to every one that be- 
lieved the record he has given of his Son, a tormal 


pledge on his part of that believer’s personal acquit- 


tal or pardon, so significant, and so expressive, that 
when the baptized believer rises out of the water, 
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is Lorn of water, enters the world a second time, he 
enters it as innocent, as clean, as unspotted as an angel. 
His conscience is purged from guilt, his body is 
washed with pure water, even the washing of re- 
generation.” * Now, this is the form of language 
uniformly employed by this theory. It plainly ap- 


_ pears, therefore, that the entire tendency of thought 


is toward materialism. For, whatever sin may be, 
it.can be washed by water; and whatever conscience 
may be, it can be purged by water. The same forms 
of speech obtain when either the spiritual or the 
corporeal man is the subject of speech. The one 
invariable assumption underlying all this is that sin 
is a substantive thing, to be removed by the water 
of baptism at the hand of an officiating administra- 
tor. Accordingly, history has noted the one inva- 
riable fact that wherever this theory .has been 
dominant, almost all spirituality in religion has 
disappeared, and only the manipulating priest with 
his Churchly rites is seen. 

In the second place, this materialistie tendency 
appears in the total inversion of the scriptural 
order of Christian life. Seen from the unperverted 
Bible stand-point, Christian life is from within, out- 
ward. It begins in “the inner man,” in the divine 
“ quickening,” and proceeds to that which is with- 
out. “It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh 
profiteth nothing.” No amount of ritualistic prac- 
tice can give a sinner “part or lot” in this matter 
in advance of the “new heart” which God creates. 


* Debate with Rice, 515, 
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But this theory assumes that Christian life is from 
without, inward. The inner man is reached and 
controlled by a material element applied to the 
body. A sinner’s body is wet with baptismal water, 
and the impurity of his thought, the lust of his heart, 
and the evil habit which dominates his mind, are 


thereby removed! This is magic, and not a whit~ 


above that which the rabbins ascribed to the ring 
and seal of Solomon. The touch of these exorcised 
the evil spirit, and the sinner was cleansed; the ad- 
ministrator of baptism holds in his hand a charm 
quite as potent. According to A. Campbell, a sin- 
ner in whom all sins may have accumulated, applies 
to this potent agency in the hand of an administra- 
tor, and “in that instant” comes forth “as inno- 
cent, as clean, as unspotted as an angel.” A thought- 
ful man would hardly turn over his hand for the 
difference between this and the magic of the cabalist 
or the theurgy of the magician. 

3. The theory degrades God. It makes him “wait 
attendance” upon the administrator of an ordinance. 
The penitent sinner may desire salvation; the atone- 
ment of the Son of God may be complete in all its 
provisions to save him; the Holy Spirit may have 
“convinced him of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment to come;” and the loving Father may 
be waiting to receive the returning prone} and 
bless him eas his favor; but it suits the conven- 
ience of the administrator of baptism to delay “the 
saving ordinance’ until to-morrow, or some other 
more convenient season, and God must wait on his 
convenience! Then, just at the time and place which 
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the whim or convenience of the administrator may 
select, God must be present to work when the ad- 
ministrator works! This is to degrade the AI- 
mighty by subjecting him to the caprice of man. 


§ 3. Theory of the Contra-remonstrants. 


Limborch says: “From hence it is easy to deter- 
mine what we ought to think of the opinion of the 
Contra-remonstrants concerning the imperfection of 
regeneration in this life. For they maintain that 
the whole man and all his faculties are not the sub- 
ject of regeneration, but that there is in man an 
innate concupiscence which, after the acquired hab- 
its of sin are destroyed, remains, and often with- 
draws a man from the love of God so that he fre- 
quently falls into sin; but that in the other world it 
will be wholly extinguished, so that our regenera- 
tion is only initial in this life.’* The Contra-re- 
monstrants were the Gomarists, or Calvinistic party, 
who resisted the Arminians at the Synod of Dort, 
in the seventeenth century. This opinion advocated 
by them has been extensively held, but under a great 
variety of modifications. Some allege that the evil 
to man by sin is a darkening and perversion of his 
intellectual faculties, and that regeneration is the 
reillumination of the intellect, which is never com- 
plete in this life. 

Others, adopting the theory of trichotomy, as- 
sume that the céya (body) is the material part of 
man; that the ¢uzy (soul) is the animal life part; 
and that the zedpa (spirit) is the spiritual part. 


* Works, Vol. I, 525. 
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They assume that neither the body nor the soul has 
any moral character, but that the seat of the moral 
and divine life is exclusively in the spirit, or zvedpa; 
that sin has paralyzed this zedza, and that regener- 
ation consists in restoring it to its lawful influence 
over the whole man. 

Of this theory and its various shades and modifi- 
cations, the fundamental idea of all of which is par- 
tvalness in the work of regeneration, we observe: 

- 1. That they are not in harmony with the Script- 

ure postulate of the unity of our inner life. The 
Bible nowhere contemplates the different faculties 
of our spiritual constitution, such as the will, the 
intellect, the conscience, the affections, as separable 
and independent parts of a composite whole; but it 
recognizes these as so many different forms of activ- 
ity in that composite whole. These faculties do not 
act independently of each other, nor are they acted 
upon independently of each other. Our conscious- 
ness fully attests the truth of this. Accordingly, 
one part of our inner life cannot be morally good 
and the other evil; nor can one part be regenerate 
while another part is unregenerate. This would 
destroy the unity and harmony of the soul, and is 
alike repugnant to Scripture and reason. 

2. The theory of trichotomy is without founda- 
tion. Its exegesis of the scriptural words ‘ soul” 
and “spirit”? is not sustained by an appeal to the 
Bible, which very often uses these words inter- 
changeably. No such distinction between them as 
that claimed by this hypothesis is ever recognized 
in the word of God. The soul and spirit are 
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not distinct entities, so that one may be good and 
the other evil. The unity of our inner life, every- 
where affirmed in the Bible, and everywhere at- 
tested by consciousness, repels the assumption. 

3. The Bible postulate is that the whole soul is 
the subject of regeneration. It is not the intellect 
to the exclusion of the conscience, nor the will to 
the exclusion of the affections. The scriptural 
phrase, “a new heart,’ which presents the subject 
of regeneration, comprehends the entire interior life. 
This has been well stated by Limborch in-the fol- 
lowing words: “For (1) the Scripture always de- 
scribes to us the regeneration of the whole man as 
renewed in his understanding, will, affections, and 
actions. (2) Whereas they [Contra-remonstrants] 
maintain that the unregenerate part cannot but sin, 
and God will not remove it, the consequence will 
be that God is the cause of all the sins which re- 
main in the regenerate; since by the denial of his 
divine act they are necessarily drawn into sin. (3) 
This their opinion supposes two contrary com- 
plete wills in one and the same man; upon the ac- 
count of the unregenerate part, a complete will of 
sinning; and with respect to the regenerate part, a 
complete will not to consent to sin, which is absurd. 
(4) It supposes that the complete will of the regen- 
erate part should sometimes submit to the will of 
the unregenerate part, which is likewise absurd and 
repugnant to the nature of regeneration, wherein 
the spirit is made master over the flesh. (5) And 
lastly, which is worst of all, this opinion is destruc- 
tive to true piety, since it maintains that grievous 
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sins, and often repeated, are consistent with true 
regeneration; that it is necessary for a regenerate 
man to fall sometimes into sins, provided his reason 
makes some struggle with the concupiscence. Now, 
what an inlet to vice, what an encouragement to 
slothfulness in subduing and avoiding it, is here!” *> 
This is a sufficient refutation of these vain specula- 
tions. 


$4. The Theory of Regeneration as a Change of State. 


Long before the advent of our Lord, the Jew in 
his doctrinal degeneracy had embraced the great 
error that regeneration is only a change of state. 
Assuming that his ecclesiasticism was coterminous 
with “the kingdom of God,’ and that outside of 
its fellowship and recognition all were aliens from 
grace and strangers from the covenants of promise, 
he easily reached the hypothesis that regeneration 
consisted in crossing the line of separation between 
his ecclesiasticism and the outlying world. Hence, 
whatever effected that transition, and secured iden- 
tification with the Jewish ecclesiasticism, was held 
to be the condition of regeneration. 

Dr. Lightfoot has set forth their theory thus: 
“Our rabbins say that all Israel had thrown off 
circumcision in Egypt, but at length they were 
circumcised, and the blood of the passover was min- 
gled with the blood of the circumcised, and God 
accepted every one of them and kissed them. ‘I 
said, While thou wert in thy bloods, live; 7. e., in the 
twofold blood, that of the passover and that of the 
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circumcision.’ The Israelites were brought into 
covenant by three things—by circumcision, by wash- 
ing, and by offering of sacrifices. In the same man- 
ner, a heathen, if he would be admitted into cove- 
nant, must of necessity be circumcised, baptized, 
and offer sacrifice. We see how 2é aiydrwy (of the 
bloods), of the passover and circumcision, they say 
the Israelites were recovered from their degeneracy; 
and how 2é afydcwy (of the bloods), of circumcision and 
sacrifice, with the addition of washing, they sup- 
posed the Gentiles might become the sons of God, 
being by their proselytism made Israelites and the 
children of the covenant; for they knew of no other 
adoption or sonship.” ~The same learned author 
continues: “The Jews acknowledged, in order 
to proselytism, some kind of regeneration or new 
birth absolutely necessary; but then this was very 
slightly and easily attainable. Jf any one become a 
proselyte, he is like a child newborn. But, in what 
sense? ‘The Gentile that is made a proselyte, and 
the servant that is made free, behold, he is like a 
child newborn. And all those relations he had 
whiles either Gentile or servant, they now cease 
from being so.’”’* The quotations in the extracts 
from Dr. Lightfoot’s works are made by him from 
the Talmuds and other theological literature of the 
rabbins, and are valuable as showing their theory 
of regeneration as a mere change of outward rela- 
tions. A descendant of Abraham who had not been 
circumcised nor had offered sacrifice, or a Gentile, 
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became “newborn” or “born again” by that cir- 
cumcision, washing, and sacrifice which initiated 
him into the commonwealth of Israel. In a word, 
regeneration was simply a question of passing from 
without to within the Jewish ecclesiasticism. 

It is alone from the stand-point here furnished 
that the interview of our Lord with Nicodemus can 
be intelligently understood. Nicodemus, like his 
associate masters in Israel, believed that to be “born 
again” was to change his ecclesiastical relations. 
There can be no question of the correctness of this. 
His response, therefore, “How can a man be born 
when he is old? can he enter the second time 
into his mother’s womb, and be born?” was not the 
imbecile inquiry it has sometimes been thought to 
be, whether an old man could be born again of his 
mother. Such an interpretation of his words puts 
into the mouth of a grave and intelligent man the 
language of an imbecile! It is more reasonable to. 
suppose that our Lord’s words, “born again,” in- 
stantly recalled the mind of Nicodemus to the domi- 
nant faith of the day, that the “new birth” was a 
change of state—of outward relations—so radical and 
so thorough that he who was so “born again” lost all 
those relations he had whilst in the previous state, 
so that such a one might even “marry his mother 
or his sister” (Lightfoot); and he asks whether a 
man standing where he stood, a ‘master in Israel,” 
should make such a change as this. His attention 
is promptly called to. the fact that this “new birth” 
is dvwbev, from above—that is, “of the Spirit,” not “of 
bloods.” The import of Nicodemus's question,“ Can 
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he enter the second time into his mother’s womb, 
and be born?” manifestly is, “Shall J now change to 
an order of things in my ecclesiastical relations 
which will cancel all that I have been and have done 
to this time asa Jew?” “Our Saviour,” says Light- 
foot, “sets himself against this error of theirs, and 
teacheth that it is not enough for them to be the 
children of Abraham, or the stock of Israel, to give 
them any title to or interest in the Messiah; but 
they must further be born dwée,, from above; they 
must claim it by a heavenly, not an earthly, birth.” * 
This great error of the Jew lay at the bottom of his 
grievous apostasy. He thought to say within him- 
self, “We have Abraham to our father.” Having 
certain ecclesiastical relations, and being the recipi- 
ent of certain ordinances, he flattered himself that 
this was the whole of the grace of God. Under the 
pressure of such an error he necessarily became 
“like a whited sepuicher, beautiful without, but 
‘within full of rottenness and dead men’s bones.” 
Such has always been the result of the dominance 
of this error. The whole life being absorbed with 
“days,” and “services,” and “genuflections,” and 
“modes,” and “rites,” the heart becomes like the 
desolations of Babylon, a possession for wild beasts 
and doleful creatures, where owls dwell and satyrs 
dance. 

Of the numerous reaffirmations in Christendom 
of this Jewish error, that by Mr. Alexander Camp- 
bell may claim a passing notice. Affecting the role 
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of a reformer, he revived this Jewish error, which 
our Lord and his apostles so effectually refuted, in 
all its baldness. In his maturest book, “ The Chris- 
tian System,’ he says: “Being born again is not 
conversion, nor a change of views, nor a change of af- 
fections, but a change of state.”* His favorite illus- 
tration of this ‘“ change of state’’ was the immigra- 
tion of a foreigner to this country and the securing 
by him the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
Before he is “ naturalized” he is “an alien and a 
foreigner;”’ by the act of naturalization he cancels 
his former political relations and passes into new 
relations. Now, in his theology his ecclesiasticism 
takes the place of the United States in the illustra- 
tion, and his immersion takes that of the act of nat- 
uralization. By baptism the man passes from being 
without to being within the Church. That transition 
is regeneration, and baptism by immersion is the 
instrument or means of it. In fact, Mr. Campbell 
simply put his “immersion” where the Jew put 
“ circumcision, washing, and sacrifice; ”’ and he put 
his new ecclesiastical organization where the Jew 
put his “commonwealth; ” and aflirmed, just as the 
rabbins did, that regeneration consisted in passing 
from the outlying world into his ecclesiasticism, by 
submitting to immersion. 

This theory is at war with the whole genius of 
Christianity. If the Bible emphasizes one point 
more than another it is that regeneration is “a 
new heart,” a ‘‘ renewed inner man,” a “‘ new crea- 
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tion; ” and this is effected, not by the administrator 
of ordinances whereby outward states and relations 
are changed, but “by the Spirit of our God.” (1 
Cor. vi. 11.) Simon Magus was, after the fashion 
of this old Jewish error, “born again.” He was 
“baptized” (Acts viii. 18); and he came into accept- 
able ecclesiastical relations, “he continued with 
Philip.” But, the testimony of the Holy Ghost 
was that he had “neither part nor lot in this mat- 
ter.” Not that he had not been baptized aright, or 
for the right purpose on the part of the administra- 
tor, nor yet that he had not come into the right 
Church. It was not for any of these reasons that 
he had “ neither part nor lot in this matter;”’ but 
his ‘“‘HEART was not right in the sight of God” 
(Acts viii. 21); and that being wrong, all else was 
“as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE OF REGENERATION. 


ORDINARILY it is a safe method of exegesis to take the 
meaning of the terms employed to set forth a doc- 
trine; but there are instances where the etymology 
of the words fails to present the whole matter; then 
the scope of argument and illustration, together 
with whatever else may enter into the development 
of the doctrine, must be considered. This is the case 
in this instance. The word for regeneration does 
not exhaust the Bible concept of that doctrine. 
Still, it will be necessary to examine with great care 
the words of the Holy Spirit in setting it forth. 


$1. The Bible Terms for Regenerotion. 


The term zadyyevesta, rendered regeneration, occurs 
but twice in the New Testament, ¢. g., Matthew xix. 
28 and Titus ili. 5. Of these two instances, the 
latter alone refers to that personal moral change 
now under consideration. The word itself gives 
but little clew to the doctrine of regeneration. It 
simply signifies to be born again, and in its unin- 
spired use contemplated any great change which 
might arise in the affairs of a man or a people 
Cicero called his restoration from exile zaktyyevecta 
(regeneration), and Josephus designates the restora- 
tion of Palestine, after the captivity, xadyyevecta nat- 


ptdoz. In like manner, the Stoic philosophers spoke 
(262) 
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of the radeyyevecta tay blwv (the regeneration of all 
things).* Robinson, in his New Testament lexicon, 
defines it, “a change by grace from a carnal nature 
to a Christian life, from sinful to holy affections— 
renovation, restoration, restitution, etc., from decay 
or ruin to a former state.” There isa cognate word 
employed with great frequency in defining this doc- 
trine which aids us much to a right understanding 
of the matter, 7. ¢., yewdw. It has the same root as 
the former word, and occurs in the New Testament 
twenty-seven times expressive of a moral or spir- 
itual change. In our Authorized Version it is vari- 
ously rendered “born,” “begat,” “begotten,” ete., 
and is used with such a latitude of meaning as to 
make it necessary to consider it carefully. 

In addition to its primary signification of natural 
generation, this word has in the New Testament 
the three following significations: ; 

1. It denotes an influence on a person, exerted by 
another in converting him to Christ, or otherwise 
molding his life—e. g.,“I have begotten you through 
the gospel” (1 Cor. iv. 15); “Whom I have 6e- 
gotten in my bonds” (Philemon 10). The deadjzn, or 
covenant at Sinai, is said to “ gender, yewdoa, to bond- 
age” (Gal. iv. 24). Thus the influence exerted by 
one on another expressed by this word, initiates a 
new life, and brings into existence a new filial rela- 
tion. In this import of yewdw its higher sense of 
God’s work in constituting a new life in the soul ir 
suggested. 


*See Knapp. 
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2. It describes God’s act when he constituted or 
declared the Messiah to be his Son: “Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee” (Acts xiii. 33; 
Heb. i. 5; v. 5). Here the “word denotes an act 
performed by God on the person addressed, so far 
as by constituting him King he had molded his 
life afresh and set it in relation to himself; in other 
words, so far as he gave Christ a new beginning of 
life, by raising him up from the dead.”’* Here 
again the meaning of yewdw, as it relates to a per- 
sonal change, is preintimated. 

3. It denotes begetting in a spiritual or moral 
sense, where a new life in Christ Jesus is imparted 
to the believer. Thus: John i. 18,‘ Were born .... 
of God;” John iii. 3, “ Except a man be born again ;” 
and John iii. 5-8, 1 John ii. 29, iii. 9, iv. 7, v. 1, 4, 
18. In all these texts the word denotes the begin- 
ning of a new personal life, inaugurated by the ecre- 
ative act of God alone. This new spiritual life, like 
the natural life, has its beginning in the implanta- 
tion of a new life-principle, called “the seed of 
God” (exépya Oedv), which corresponds to “born of 
God.” From this new life-principle, ingrafted upon 
the inner man, there proceeds growth toward ma- 
turity. The man is transferred thereby to a new 
sphere of life, called “the kingdom of God,’ and his 
entire restoration to all that he lost by sin, whether 
physical, mental, or moral, is begun. For this rea- 
son tle regenerate are called “sons of God.” The 
new life is “begotten”? of God, and its whole sub- 
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sequent development is in consequence of maintain- 

ing the filial relations thereby created. 

The Hebrews had their word signifying to be born 
again, namely, J » (yah-lad). It is often and con- 
spicuously used in the Old Testament, and is the 
word to translate which the LXX. employed yewdw. 
When used, as it often is, of a personal moral 
change, it signifies a thorough subjective moral ren- 
ovation. The language of regeneration, therefore, 
as well as the doctrine, had as prominent a place in 
the Old as in the New ‘Testament, and this fact 
gives edge to our Lord’s reproving words to Nic- 
odemus, “Art thou a master of Israel and know- 
est not these things?” He might have known 
them. 

There are several synonymous terms employed by 
inspiration which definitely determine, first, that re- 
generation is subjective; that it relates to “ the inner 
man” and all its moral conditions, instead of to 
“the outward man” and its relations. And, second, 
they determine that the change is a thorough reno- 
vation, resulting in the initiation of a new life in 
the soul. Such are, é. 9., dvazatvdw, “to renovate, to 
renew” (Robinson). In 2 Corinthians iv. 16 it is 
said “the inner man is renewed.” Here the antith- 

esis is between “the outward man,” the secular cor- 
poreal life with its relations; and “the inner man,” 
the whole moral nature, which is the subject of the 
renewal. Cremer says: “The word denotes the 
redemptive activity of God, corresponding to the 
creation of man, which by putting an end to his 
existing corrupt state constitutes a new begin 
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ning.” * The Apostle Paul employs the noun 
(avaxatworz) in two instances to denote a thorough 
subjective moral change, e. g., Titus il. 5 and Ro- 
mans xii. 2. In the latter text the sphere of the 
dvaxatvwots is clearly fixed by the wie, “the renewing 
of your mind.” Now, these terms, which are_ used 
synonymously with “born again,” are specifically 
restricted to the mind (vids), which signifies the 
whole moral nature. That, according to the Apostle 
Paul, is the province of regeneration. In addition 
to the above is the word dyavedw, Ephesians iv. 28, 
et al., “renewed in the spirit of your mind,” where 
it is again affirmed that regeneration is a renewal of 
the spirit of man, and that it is effected by the di- 
rect. activity of God, being called “a creation.” 
These Bible terms are thus seen to be uniform in 
affirming the province of this renovation to be man’s 
spirit, not his outward relations; and that the agency 
by which this is accomplished is God, not.a Church ~ 
rite, or the administrator of it. 


§ 2. The Doctrine Stated. 


We may now proceed intelligently to the ques- 
tion, what is regeneration? If the reader will re- 
eur to Chapter IV., § 8, he will see that when dis- 
cussing the question concerning the effect of sin upon 
the transgressor, it was demonstrated that actual sin 
produces a state, a predisposition to sin, an unclean- 
ness, from which the sinner cannot free himself; 
that sin does not exhaust itself in the transient 
act, but that it recoils upon the soul, indurating, 
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blinding, and deadening its faculties, and paralyz- 
ing its powers; that this is the sinfulness, the re- 
moval of which is contemplated in regeneration. 
Until this removal is effected the sinner is powerless. 
Go where he may, do what he can, he is “a slave,” 
bound to a “body of death.” The whole complex 
splendid machinery of his nature is under the con- 
trol of a hostile power. He sees what is right and 
good, and he approves it, too; yet does what is wrong. 
“ To will is present with me, but how ¢éo perform that 
which is good I find not.” (Rom. vii.18.) There is 
no need of adding any thing to the machinery (if we 
may continue the simile); God made it, and accord- 
ingly it iscomplete. There is not required the addi- 
tion of one member to the body, or of one faculty to 
the soul. Todo this would be to destroy the unity of 
our life. The sad fact is that a hand of violence has 
been thrust in upon this delicate and perfect mechan- 
ism, and a state of calamitous derangement has en- 
sued. The one great need is the removal of the dis- 
turbing and perverting force. When this is done, the 
harmony of the whole complex system will be re- 
stored. Regeneration isthe removal of this disturb- 
ing force. Hassin in its direful recoil “ hardened the 
heart?” Regeneration removes that hardness. Has 
sin produced “blindness” and “ deafness?”” Regen- 
eration restores “sight’’ and “hearing.” It breaks 
up the state, the dominating habit, which the reaction 
of sin has introduced, so that “the inner man”’ not 
only “delights in the law of God,” but also “per- 
forms that which is good.” — 
A graphic statement of this work is made in Ro 
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mans viii. in connection with the seventh chapter: 
“ There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit. For the power (véyos) of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
(jAevdépwoe) from the power (vénov) of sin and death. 
For what the law (0d véyov) [the statute] could not 
do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God send- 
ing his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh; that the right- 
eousness of the law [the statute] might be fulfilled 
in us who walk not after the flesh but-after the 
Spirit.” This is a fundamental statement of regen- 
eration. It lays bare the foundation of the great 
doctrine, and consequently is worthy of a most 
careful consideration. 


In rendering vépuo> “ power” 


in verse two, I am 
sustained by the reason of the case, and also by the 
best critics. The word is manifestly not used here 
in its normal sense as a statute, or rule for conduct. 
In that sense a “law of sin” would be unthinkable. 
But, inasmuch as “law ” is a force, the apostle here 
by metonymy puts power, the consequence of law, 
for law itself. In doing this, he continued the state- 
ment of chapter seven, where he had represented 
sin as a dominating power. Accordingly, Whedon 
renders it thus, ‘““aw—the ruling force.” * Stuart 
suys, ‘NVénos must of course mean not law in the 
sense of precepts, but a predominating tendency;” 
and again, “the word yéyz0¢ here will be best un- 
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derstood by referring back to vii. 21, 23, 25, 
where, in vopov, Etepov voor, and vopw épaptiac, the word 
means dictate (as we say), dominatio, jussum, precep- 


-tum.”* Tholuck, on chapter vii. 28, says: “The 


word yéy0s is here used improperly by the apostle, 
as at chapter vii. 1, 2, in order to oppose it to the 
vopos tod Ogov and rod vods. Nothing ungodly ean 
properly be a law, because that alone is Jaw which 
is founded in the divine being, like the voice of 
conscience in us. As sin, however, has usurped a 
blind domination over us, the love of sin may, figura- 
tively, be represented as law.’ + He adds: “ Paul 
is merely speaking of the power of sin which man- 
ifests itself in the members.” 

Now, in describing sin, in chapter viii. 2, as a power, 
the apostle continues the description of chapter vii., 
where he had represented the unregenerate man as 
a slave to ‘another power,” which “ warred against 
the power of his mind and brought him into cap- 
tivity to the power of sin in his members.” Mac- 
knight has judiciously observed on chapter vill. 2: 
“It is observable that the person who speaks in 
the foregoing chapter [the seventh] is introduced 
here as continuing the discourse, and showing the 
method in which his deliverance from the body 
of death, mentioned chapter vii. 25, was accom- 


plished.” 


Turning now to the seventh chapter and reading 
from verse thirteen to verse twenty-four, it will be 
seen that the apostle contemplates the unregenerate 
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man, the one in bondage, as two distinct selves. The 
first he denominates “the inward man ” (20w d&0pwzoy), 
the second he calls “the body”’ (sana), the “flesh ” 
(cép=). The former he regards as the real self, which 
he denominates the “I,” zya, verse twenty-five, and 
in which is the great sub-consciousness which recog- 
nizes that “the law is holy, and the commandment. 
holy and just and good.” In the latter dwell the 
passions and appetites which being dominated by 
the power of sin, in turn dominate “the inward 
man,’ so that “the good he would do he does not, 
but the evil which he would not, that he does.” 
(Verse 19.) Now, between these two selves in the 
same man there is perpetual war. They “are con- 
trary, the one to the other” (contrary, advrixerraz), 1. €., 
aligned as opposing armies against each other. 
“For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 
Spirit against the flesh;-and these are in battle array 
against each other, so that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would.” (Gal. v.17.) Here is a deep diszord 
in the man, introduced by sin. <A foreign power 
has invaded him, and seized the reins of govern- 
ment over him, and he is impelled to that which 
his. better self “hates.” This has been the one great 
agony of all generations. Everywhere has the wail 
been heard from man’s better self, “O wretched man 
that Lam!” Araspes, the Persian, is quoted by 
Xenophon as saying: “Certainly I must have two — 
souls. I have now philosophized this point ont. by 
the help of that wicked sophister, Love; fora single 
soul cannot be a good one and a bad one at the same 
time, nor can it, at the same time, affect both noble 
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actions and vile ones. It cannot incline and be 
averse to the same thing at the same time; but it is 
plain there are two souls, and when the good one 
prevails, it does noble things; when the bad one 
prevails, it attempts vile things.’’* In like manner, 
Ovid describes this conflict within: 


My reason this, my passion that persuades: 
I see the right, and I approve it, too; 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 


These statements, by the inspired apostle and by 
men of profound study into human nature, are in 
perfect accord with human experience. Whatever 
may be the unregenerate man’s wish or effort to re- 


form his life and correct the evils within him so as | 


to bring peace and harmony into his entire nature, 
he finds that the doom of Sisyphus is upon him, 
and that the work is “a never-ending, still begin- 
ning toil.” 

Replying to that school which made “the inward 
man’’ mean “the regenerate man,’ Arminius says: 
‘“T reply, First, that the inward man is not the same 
as the new man or the regenerate, either from the ety- 
mology of the word, or from the usage of Scripture; 
and the inward man is not peculiar to the regener- 
ate, but that it also belongs to the unregenerate. 
Srconp.y, that to delight in the law of God, or, rather, 
to find a sort of condelectation in the law of God after 
the inward man, is not a property peculiar to the 
regenerate and to those who are placed under grace, 
but that it, appertains to a man placed under the 
law. With regard to the First, I say, from the 
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etymology of the epithet, he is called the inward man, 
relatively and appositely to the outward man. For 
there are two men in the same individual, the one 
existing within the other, and the one having the 
other first within himself. The first of these is the 
hidden man of the heart (Pet. iii. 4), the second is the 
outward man of the body; the former is he who in- 
habits or dwells in, the latter he who is inhabited; 
the former is calculated or adapted to invisible or 
incorporeal blessings, the latter to those which are 
earthly and visible; the former is immortal, the lat- 
ter is mortal and liable to death. In these two 
words not a single syllable occurs which can afford 
even the least aadien of regeneration and of the 
newness arising from regeneration. But these three 
epithets, the inward man, the regenerate man, and 
the new man, hold the following order among each 
other, which the words themselves indicate at the 

/first sight of them. The inward man denotes the 
Subject, the regenerate man denotes the act of the 
Holy Spirit who regenerates; and the new man de- 
notes the quality, which exists in the inward man 
through the act of regeneration.’ * 

Now, the statement of the apostle is that in this 
cunflict between the two selves of the man—a con- 
flict which always ends in the man’s being brought 

‘into ‘‘captivity to the power of sin which is in his 
members ’’—an alliance is entered into with a supe- 
rior power, “the power of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus,’ and by this superior power sin is “con- 
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demned,” its dominion is overthrown, and freedom 
is secured. ‘“ Whatever be the definite form it as- 
sumes in the varying relations of life, we may take 
Christian freedom,” says Cremer, “ to denote the one 
essential and comprehensive meal of redemption; 
for it is not only freedom from the consequences 
of sin but (if we may use the expression) it re- 
stores the man to himself, makes him his own master, 
independent of every power alien to his higher nat- 
ure—of sin in all its forms and logical consequences 
—and guarantees for him unhindered possession 
and unfettered action of his life in a manner con- 
formable to his real self.’’ * 

Thus, by regeneration the state of sin is gestae ed; 
the dominance of a predisposing tendency to sin, 


which has been created by transgression, is re-| ' 
moved; and “the inward man” resumes an obe- | 
dient relation to the law of God and ‘fulfills its 


righteousness.” 
Regeneration, then, does not add any thing to the 


soul. It creates no new faculties; it gives no new 


powers. It frees. It removes from the empire of 
the soul the dominating power of sin, under whose 


_ \ealamitous presence all harmony and subordination 
“disappeared. It does not remove depravity. The 


regenerate man is still depraved. The appetites and 
tendencies formed by debauch are not removed; 
but power is imparted to control them. It does not 
effect any intellectual change. The man who was 
ignorant, who had an unretentive memory, or slug- 
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gish imagination, or an obtuse judgment, will not 
have these corrected by regeneration. It makes no 
change in the substance of the soul, as Flacius Ilyr- 
icus assumed. It leaves the unity of our inner life 
undisturbed; but it gives.a new direction to the 
soul’s powers. It restores the executive ability of 
the will, so that not only ‘*to will is present,” but 
also “how to perform that which is good.” The 
tyrannizing power of sin is ejected, and “the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God” is guaranteed. 
“The unclean spirit” which drove him to that he | 
“hated” is exorcised, and he sits at the feet of Jesus 
“ clothed, and in his right mind.” He alone is re- 
sponsible for the presence of that dominating force 
of evil, for he inaugurated its reign by his own vo- 
litional act of transgression. He basely surren- 
dered the Thermopyle of his soul to the enemy, 
and invited his ruinous rule. Once overrun by that 
power, there is no Marathon or Salamis for him 
until by ‘repentance toward God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” the soul entered into alli- 
ance with “the power of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus.” Then was he made free from the power of 
sin and death. 

When one reflects intelligently, it cannot be sur- 
prising that such a deliverance should awaken rapt- 
urous joy. If the diseased man, long dominated by 
some great malady, rejoices when his limbs are re- 
stored to activity and the healthful blood bounds in 
full tide through his body; if the voyager rejoices 
at his escape from the cyclone which grappled his 
ship with the arms of a giant; if a nation long cast 
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down and dishonored by a ruthless invader rejoices 
when the iron heel is removed and the merciless 
horde is driven forth, why should not a soul when 
delivered from the dominance of sin take up the 
glad song: “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that 
is within me bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits; who for- 
giveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy dis- 
eases, who redeemeth thy life from destruction?” 


§ 3. Regeneration is not to be Confounded with Justifi- 
cation, Conversion, or Sanctification. 


Much confusion once existed at this point. The 
theologians of the sixteenth century confounded 
conversion and regeneration. The Lutherans, in the 
“Apology for the Augsburg Confession,” confounded 
regeneration and justification. Others still have 
confounded regeneration and sanctification. The 
Bible has carefully guarded the distinction between 
these. It has its peculiar term by which each is 
defined, and these words are not used interchange- 
ably. 


D_ To justify (daéw) expresses what God does for us 
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in pardoning sin and reddjusting our relations to 
his kingdom. 

To convert (2xorpégw) describes our turning from 
sin by repentance. 

Regeneration (avayéqors) describes the act of God 
in destroying the dpmupanee of sin over the soul; 
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The Bible has thus carefully guarded the distinc- 
tion between these works of grace, and we should 
be careful not to confound them. 


§ 4. Regeneration can be Predicated only of an Intelli- 
gent Free Moral Agent. 


The foregoing discussion of the nature of sin has 
prepared the way for an intelligent understanding 
of this postulate. Surely it has been made clear 
that nothing is sin but the volitional act of a moral 
agent; and that nothing is sinfulness but the recoil 
of sin upon the soul of the transgressor. Now, of 
these, justification contemplates the first, and re- 
generation the second. Both are alike intrans- 
missible. 

The rise of Augustinianism introduced a new 
theology into Christendom at this point. Under its 
ruling, sin became a substantive thing—not an act 
performed. As such it was assumed to be as trans- 
missible from parent to child as scrofula or any 
other hereditary disease in the physical constitu- 
tion. Here entered the dogma of infant pollution. 
and infant regeneration. Augustine, who intro- 
duced these speculations and developed the horrible 
opinion of infant damnation, strangely enough did. 
not make the salvation of infants, like that of 
adults, dependent on election, but on baptism. Here 
his churchly and sacramental tendencies entirely 
displaced his predestination theory, and he boldly 
affirmed the damnation of all unbaptized infants. 
The Roman Church followed him in this horrible 
speculation, because they followed him in his opin- 
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ions of “ original sin,” and assigned all unbaptized 
infants to a limbus infantum located on the confines 
of hell. Through these channels the hypothesis of 
infant guilt and of infant regeneration—specula- 
tions always found in connection with this false 
conception of sin—has descended to the present 
day. Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, says of regenera- 
tion: “It is that change from sin to holiness. which 
our Lord pronounces absolutely essential to salva- 
tion. . Sinners only need regeneration. Infants 
need regeneration. Therefore infants are in a state 
of sin. The only point in this argument which re- 
quires to be proved is that infants need regenera- 
tion in the sense above explained. This, however, 
hardly admits of doubt.”* According to this, un- 
less they are regenerated they will be damned just 
as any other unregenerate sinner. One can with 
difficulty imagine a form of words more antago- 
nistic to the word of God than this statement. Our 
Lord has unequivocally declared that infants are in 
the kingdom of God. (Matt. xix. 13, 14; Mark x. 
13-15.) He makes them the model to which the 
sinning adult must be conformed before he can 
enter into God’s kingdom. (Matt. xviii. 2,3.) The 
apostle declares that they “have done neither good 
nor evil” (Rom. ix. 11); and it is affirmed of the 
effects of the atonement upon.the human race that 
“the free gift came upon all men unto justification 
of life” (Rom. v. 18). There is nothing doubtful 
or equivocal in these statements. They bear di- 
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rectly on the question of the moral status of infants. 
They are “of the kingdom”—not to be brought in 
at some future time by regeneration. When our 
Lord said, “Of such 1s the kingdom of heaven,” he 
announced an existing fact. Had he only contem- 
plated what might be the case at some future period 
of the infant’s life, there would have been no more 
propriety in saying this of the infant than of the 
adult who might become regenerate and enter the 
kingdom of God at some subsequent period. The 
whole development of the Bible on this subject is 
that the race, by reason of “this free gift,” is, in in- 
fancy, like the prodigal in his original home status, 
in the father’s house and under his favor, sustaining 
true filial relations until by actual sin in depart- 
ing from God his favor is forfeited and guilt is in- 
curred. 

Now, the scheme which predicates regeneration 
of infants does violence alike to Scripture and rea- 
son. To Scripture, in that it asserts the infant to 
be an “alien and a foreigner from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and a stranger from the covenants 
of promise, without God, and without hope in the 
world,” or, in the language of Dr. Hodge, “a sin- 
ner,” whereas the Scriptures proclaim that they are 
“of the kingdom of God.” To reason, in that it as- 
sumes the existence of sin in one who never per- 
formed a volitional act, and hence assumes the ex- 
istence of guilt in the entire absence of transgres- 
sion; it assumes the deliverance of one from “the 
body of death,’ who has never realized such bond- 
age; it assumes either that this regeneration takes 
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place in the event of its dying, which is a bare as- 
sumption, or that all infants are regenerated, which 
with the whole Augustinian school would displace 
adult regeneration, since they claim that the regen- 
erate cannot fall from grace; and it assumes that 
regeneration is accomplished in one who has no 
knowledge of it, who gives no more evidence of it 
in its conduct than is seen in an unregenerate in- 
fant, and to whom the Bible testimony of regener- 
ation, viz., ‘The Spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we aré the children of God,” is an 
impossibility. For these and other reasons, the 
Arminian theory, following closely the word of 
God, repudiates the speculation of infant regener- 
ation. 

Arminius says: “ If original sin condemns no one, 
it is a necessary consequence that all those will be 
saved who have not themselves committed actual 
transgressions. Of this class are all infants without 
distinetion.” ‘Because God has taken the whole 
human race into the grace of reconciliation, and 
has entered into a covenant of grace with Adam, 
and with the whole of his posterity in him.” “And 
since infants have not transgressed this covenant, 
they do not seem to be obnoxious to condemna- 
tion.’* This is an explicit repudiation of the 
dogma of infant guilt, and by necessary implication 
of infant regeneration. 

The great Limborch, who expounded the Armin- 
ian scheme with more ability than Arminius him- 
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self, says of this speculation: ‘There can be no 
such thing as sin, properly speaking, in infants; it 
is preposterous to attribute remission of sins to an 
external rite [baptism] (which may be performed 
without any good intention at all, and is adminis- 
tered to infants without any good intention of 
theirs), since it is all along ascribed to faith and 
repentance.” Again: “I say that in the same man- 
ner it [baptism] is an obligation to holiness of life, 
and seals to infants a title to eternal happiness, 
though by reason of their sinless state it cannot prop- 
erly denote repentance and remission of sins.” * 
Here again the speculation of infant sin and guilt 
is ignored, and geen btn | infant regeneration is 
negatived. 

What are technically called “the standards” in 
Methodism are in perfect accord with these declara- 
tions of Arminius and Limborch. 

Mr. Wesley’s sermon on “The Marks of the New 
Birth” sets out with this important question: 
“What is meant by being born again?” The an- 
swer to this consists in a summing up of the script- 
ural “marks” of the “new birth.’”’ “I propose,” 
says Mr. Wesley, “to lay down the marks of it in 
the plainest manner, just as I find them laid down 
in Scripture.” Then he proceeds to array these 
“marks,” not one of which can, by any possibility, 
be affirmed of an infant. They are, first, “ faith,”’ 
which he defines to be “a sure trust and confidence 
in God, that through the merits of Christ his sins 
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are forgiven, and he reconciled to the favor of God.” 
The second mark is “hope,” which he says, “im- 
plies, first, the testimony of our own spirit or con- 
science, that we walk ‘in simplicity and godly 
sincerity;’ but secondly, and chiefly, the testimony 
of the Spirit of God, ‘bearing witness with’ or to 
‘our spirit that we are the children of God.’” The 
next, “a third scriptural mark of those who are 
born of God, and the greatest of all, is love.” “The 
necessary fruit of this love of God is the love of our 
neighbor.” “Thus,” says Mr. Wesley, “have I 
plainly laid down these marks of the new birth, 
which I find laid down in the Scripture. Thus 
doth God himself answer that weighty question, 
What is it to be born of God?” These, and these 
only, are the marks which Mr. Wesley finds “laid 
down in the Scripture” of regeneration, and these 
he says constitute God’s answer to the question, 
“What is it to be born of God?”’ Now, did he be- 
lieve that there is a regeneration destitute of any 
scriptural marks? This is absurd. And yet not 
one of these “marks” in “God’s answer to the 
question, What is it to be born of God?” can be 
predicated of infants. They cannot have “faith;” 
they cannot exercise “hope;” they cannot know 
“Jove.” When this plain and logical discussion of 
regeneration is considered in connection with the 
definition of sin given by him in later years, it will 
be readily seen that in his theology neither sin nor 


~ regeneration can be predicated of infants. 


Mr. Watson has a sermon of great clearness and 
power on “The New Birth.” His first topic of 
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discussion is, “The nature of that moral change 
expressed in the text by the phrase ‘born of the 
Spirit.’””. Under this he considers the nature and 
evidence of regeneration. The reader cannot fail 
to see that no part of his definition of this great 
moral change can be affirmed of infants. Mr. Wat- 
son says: “If we make Scripture its own interpreter, 
and compare spiritual things with spiritual, we shall 
find that this change is (1) a change from darkness 
to light—that is, from ignorance, unacquaintance 
with ourselves and the things of:God, to such an 
acquaintance as shall be sufficient for our salva- 
tion.” Verily, this may not be said of infants. 
“(2) The utter destruction of the power of sin in 
the heart.” He did not mean this of infants, be- 
cause in his “exposition”? on Matthew xix. 14, he 
says of them: “‘ Until the moment that by actual sin 
they bring personal condemnation upon themselves, 
they remain heirs of the kingdom of eternal glory.” 
“(3) This change introduces us into new connee- 
tions and relations.”’ Nor could this be intended 
for infants, since in his ‘exposition,’ as above 
quoted, he maintains that “by the free gift”’ all in- 
fants are in the kingdom of God, and never need 
any ‘“‘change”’ in their “connections and relations” 
until “by actual sin they bring personal condemna- 
tion upon themselves.” “(4) The change employed 
in being born of the Spirit supposes the creation of 
new principles.” These “new principles” he de- 
fines to be “love to God and man,” “hope,” and 
“new enjoyments.” This is Mr. Watson’s state- 
ment of regeneration. “These may be considered,” 
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he says, “the leading characters of the change ex- 
pressed by the words ‘born of the Spirit,” and 
these “leading characters” of regeneration he as- 
certains by making “Scripture its own interpreter.” 
That is to say, when he abandoned the field of 
speculative theology, and accepted the plain devel- 
gpments of God’s word, he found not one character- 
istic of the work of regeneration which could be 
ascribed to infants. 

“Then, what benefit is Christ to the infant?” 
demands the abettor of infant regeneration. We 
reply, Much every way. Adam’s rebellion antago- 
nized his entire race to the government of God, 
because he was their natural head and representa- 
tive; Christ’s atoning work brought “the free gift” 
upon the entire race, which removed that antago- 
nism. Adam’s rebellion doomed the entire race to 
the corruption of death and the grave; Christ’s 
‘atoning work guarantees the subversion of the 
grave’s empire and the restoration of all to life. (1 
Cor. xv. 22.) Adam’s rebellion barred the race’s 
access into the presence of God; Christ’s atoning 
work broke down ‘the middle wall of partition,” 
and “reconciled both unto God in one body by the 
cross,” so that “through him we both have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father.” These are but a 
few of the benefits which inure to infants through 
Christ. 

The contradictory manner of some theologians 
on the question now before us is to be greatly re- 
gretted. When they treat of man’s free agency 
and consequent responsibility, they are very em- 
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phatic in asserting that no one can be held respon- 
sible for that over which he could exercise no 
control. But the same writers, when treating of 
human depravity, assert the sinfulness of infants 
who never performed a voluntary act, and who had 
no control over the acts of their ancestors. In like 
manner, when discussing the regeneration of an 
adult by the Spirit of God, they very promptly 
repudiate the dogma of “irresistible grace”—the 
regeneration of the man in total disregard of his 
will or codperation. In a word, they repudiate pas- 
sivity in man in the work of regeneration; but in 
the regeneration of infants, they swallow the whole 
dogma of “irresistible grace”? and of human passiv- 
ity. For if infants are sinners, they are such not by 
any act or volition of their own, but by the act and 
volition of another; and if they are regenerated, it 
is without their consent, codperation, or knowl- 
edge. 

We redflirm the postulate, therefore, that regen- 
eration can be predicated only of an intelligent 
free moral agent. 


$5. Regeneration Contemplates both the Moral and the 
Physical Man. 


“A sound mind in a sound body” was the an- 
cients’ highest ideal of a perfect man. This indeed 
is the Bible’s ideal, but on a grander scale than ever 
the ancients imagined. The atoning work of our 
Lord proposes the entire restoration of the whole 
man. The normal condition of a human soul is 
residence in, and operation through, a material or- 
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ganism—the body. The unity and entireness of 
man is a living soul inaliving body. This was the 


composite nature ordained for him by his Creator, 
and consequently the unity of his being would not \ 


be more really destroyed by the total loss of the 
one than of the other. The soul without the body, 
as it is from death to the resurrection, is in an ab- 
normal state. It is “waiting for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body.” Now, this “ re- 
demption of the body” is its resurrection from the 
grave—a truth taught with great perspicuity in 1 


Corinthians xv., and elsewhere in the Book of God. ° 


Our Lord, grasping in one grand conception the 
whole range of his work of renovation in destroy- 
ing “the works of the devil,’ presents the physical 
side of it by the same word by which he represented 
the moral side—viz., “regeneration.” (Matt. xix. 
28.) The word “regeneration” here used is gener- 
ally conceded by critics to relate to the promise of 
“a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” Man’s home is to be renovated, 
not annihilated; his body is to‘be recovered from 
the dust, and continue to be the vehicle of his soul 
forever, not lost in the corruption of the grave. 
The assurance of this is full and explicit. The 
body which was “sown in corruption,” “in dis- 
honor,” “in weakness,” shall be “raised in incorrup- 
tion,” “in glory,” and “in power.” This, together 
with the entire recovery of this globe from all the 
damage which sin has done to it, is contemplated 
by our Lord’s words in Matthew xix. 28. Dr. 
George Campbell renders the language there thus: 


pet ee 


. 
—__—$$$——$—<————— 


—— 
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“That at the renovation when the Son of man 
shall be seated on his glorious throne, ye, my fol- 
lowers, sitting also upon twelve thrones, shall 
judge.” Our translation (Authorized Version) has 
manifestly punctuated the sentence incorrectly. It 
makes the phrase “in the regeneration” relate to 
the following of Jesus, when in truth it relates to, as 
Dr. Campbell and others show, “when the Son of: 
man shall sit on the throne of his glory.” It looks 
to the consummation of Christ’s work of conquest 
in this world, “when he shall have put down all 
rule, and all authority, and power,’ and when 
“ God shall be all and in all.’ Then shall appear a 
renewed heaven and a renewed earth, wherein man, 
in an incorruptible body shall reign forever and 
forever. 

In many instances the. great redeeming plan is 
denominated an “economy.” (1 Cor. ix. 17; Eph. 
i.10; ete.) That is, the gospel is a divinely arranged 
system of forces, set in operation for the achieve- 
ment of the world’s recovery to its original glory. 
It is “the power of God” working through ap- 
pointed media for the reéstablishment of the king- 
dom of God over a revolted globe. That reéstab- 
lishment is called “a regeneration’’—the bringing - 
in of an endless era in which redeemed men will 
find themselves restored to all that Adam had and 
lost, in a world whose physical conditions shall be 
all that paradise was to the first happy pair. Mr. 
Watson’s sermon on “The Final Deliverance of 
Believers” is a graphic delineation of this “regen- 
eration.” 
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That with which we have to do in the discussion 
of this allusion to the physical regeneration is the 
suggestive analogy between it and the personal 
moral regeneration under consideration. Both are 
complete in their respective spheres. Both realize 
the entire removal of all the discord, perversion, 
and pollution introduced by sin, and reinstate the 
perfect machinery in the full and harmonious work- 
ing of all its complex parts, which God in wisdom 
originally ordained. 

Before leaving this deeply interesting view of 
this glorious hope, I must refer to the ingenious 
analogy indicated by Hugh Miller, drawn from the 
facts stated by him concerning “the economies” — 
which have existed in the world. Any one ac- 
quainted with Butler's “Analogy of Natural and 
Revealed Religion to the Course of Nature” will 


see that Mr. Miller’s statement is no mere fancy. 


He says: “Now, it is truly wonderful how thor- 
oughly, in its general scope, the revealed pieces on 
to the geologic record. We know, as geologists, 
that the dynasty of the fish was succeeded by that 
of the reptile; that the dynasty of the reptile was 
succeeded by that of the mammiferons quadruped; 
that the dynasty of the mammiferous quadruped 
was succeeded by that of man as man now exists— 
a creature of mixed character, and subject in all 


- eonditions to wide alternations of enjoyment and 


suffering. We know, further—so far at least as we 
have succeeded in deciphering the record—that the 
several dynasties were introduced, not in their 
lower, but in their higher forms; that, in short, in 
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the imposing programme of creation it was ar- 
ranged, as a general rule, that in each of the great 
divisions of the procession the magnates should 

walk first. We recognize yet further the fact of 
- degradation specially exemplified in the fish and 
the reptile. And then, passing on to the revealed 
record, we learn that the dynasty of man in the 
mixed state and character is not the final one, 
but that there is to be yet another creation, or, 
more properly, -re-creation, known theologically as 
the resurrection, which shall be connected in its 
physical components, by bonds of mysterious pater- 
nity, with the dynasty which now reigns, and be 
bound to it mentally by the chain of identity, con- 
selous and actual; but which, in all that constitutes 
superiority, shall be as vastly its superior as the 
dynasty of responsible man is superior to even the 
lowest of the preliminary dynasties. We are fur- 
ther taught that at the commencement of this last 
of the dynasties there will be a re-creation of not 
only elevated but also of degraded beings.... We 
are taught yet further that though the present dy- 
nasty be that of a lapsed race, which at their first 
introduction were placed on higher ‘ground than 
that on which they now stand, and sunk by their 
own act, it was yet part of the original design, from 
the beginning of all things, that they should occupy 
the existing platform; and redemption is thus no 
after-thought, rendered necessary by the fall, but, 
on the contrary, part of a gencral scheme, for which 
provision had been made from the beginning; so 
that the divine man, through whom the work of 
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restoration has been effected, was in reality, in ref- 
erence to the purposes of the Eternal, what he is 
designated in the remarkable text, ‘the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.” Slain from the 
foundation of the world! Could the assertors of 
the stony science ask for language more express? 
By piecing the two records together—that revealed 
in Scripture and that revealed in the rocks—records 
which, however widely geologists may mistake the 
one or commentators misunderstand the other, have 
emanated trom the same great Author—we learn 
that in slow and solemn majesty has period suc- 
ceeded period, each in succession ushering in a 
higher and yet higher scene of existence; that fish, 
reptiles, mammiferous quadrupeds, have reigned in 
turn; that responsible man, ‘ made in the image of 
God, and with dominion over all creatures, ulti- 
mately entered into a world ripened for his recep- 
tion; but, further, that this passing scene, in which 
he forms the prominent figure, is not the final one 
in the long series, but merely the last of the prelim- 
inary scenes; and that that period to which the by- 
gone ages, incalculable in amount, with all their 
well-proportioned gradations of being, form the 
imposing vestibule, shall have perfection for its 
_ occupant, and eternity for its duration.” * 

Thus, indeed, has it been from the primal chaos 
_in the remote beginning of the globe—each creative 
period was succeeded by one which ushered in a 
higher and nobler dynasty, until man in the image 

4 


* Foot-prints of the Creator, 325, 326. 
19 
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of God crowned and completed the series of crea- 
tion. So in the elevatory “economy” of grace, 
each upward movement of the race in an improved 
physical, intellectual, and moral condition is a new 
swell of the mighty organ, comprising all the pre- 
ceding tones and elevating them to a still grander 
chorus, until 
The diapason closes full on man 

redeemed in his soul, and in his body, and in his 
divinely prepared and appointed terrestrial home. 

It is thus that “the regeneration”? announced by 
our Lord contemplates the whole moral and phys- 
ical sphere appertaining to man. 


CHA bik IIT 


REGENERATION IS, IN ITS SPHERE, COMPLETE 
SALVATION. 
Every analogy employed by inspiration to illustrate 
the spiritual by the natural affirms that regenera- 
tion, in its sphere, is complete salvation. Beyond 
it we are not to expect a separate and distinct work 
of grace, introducing new spiritual relations and 
conditions. On the contrary, regeneration makes 
its subject a child of God, a new creature, a citizen 
of heaven, and from that point there ensues a 
growth which contemplates full maturity. The 
analogies employed to bring out this truth are nu- 
merous and varied. They are, in part, birth, ger- 
mination of seed, grafting, ete. When, for example, 
a child is born, it is a perfect and entire man in its 
sphere. It has all the members, faculties, and ele- 
ments of being it can ever have, and these are in 
the exact relation to each other which they are to 
maintain through all subsequent stages of maturity. 
The whole life has been inaugurated; birth intro- 
duéed the man into his career, and it only remains 
to bring his nascent powers to maturity by the 
laws of growth. When the seed germinates in the 
ground, its entire life, however feeble, is inaugu- 
rated. There will never be added one constitu- 
tional element to the life it now has. It only ngeds 


to abide under the laws of growth, and in due time 
(291) 


Zz 
A! 
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‘the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in 
the ear,” will be reached. When one class of fruit 
is grafted upon another, and that mysterious union 
of fiber and pore is effected which consummates the 
grafting, the new life of the graft is complete in its 
sphere. All that remains is to grow to maturity. 
The vital relation having been accomplished, ma- 
turity is reached, not by a lawless leap into instan- 
taneous perfection, spurning thereby all the normal 
conditions of growth, but by being held steadily and 
patiently under the laws of growth. 

These analogies are conspicuously employed in 
the Bible to set forth the order of that new life 
which begins in regeneration and thence advances 
to ‘the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” All life is characterized by a small begin- 
ning. The feebleness of the infant, the frailness of 
the little germ, the delicacy of the first attachment 
of fiber in the graft, attest this truth.. But in each 
ease life is begun, and that frail initial point compre- 
hends every element of future maturity. It is not 
required that the infant should be born again, and 
again, and yet again, each time receiving some new 
constitutional element, in order to become a perfect 
physical man. Itis only required that the vital re- 
lations and conditions introduced by birth be per- 
sistently maintained and kept under the laws of 
growth. The “inward man” follows the same 
analogy. The order which God has announced in 
his word is, first, “born,” “born of the Spirit,” 
“barn of God.” This inaugurates the new life in 
its entireness of parts. Then, secondly, “ growth,” 
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“growth in grace.” There is, first, “the newborn 


_ babe,” which needs “the sincere milk of the word;” 


then “the young man;” then “the strong man;” 
then “the father.” This process is clearly marked. 
The laws of growth in the adaptation of food are 


' specially recognized. First, we have “the sincere 


milk of the word” for “the newborn babe” (1 Pet. 
il. 2); the reason assigned being “that ye may 
grow thereby.” Second, we have “strong meat” 
(Heb. v. 14), “ which belongeth to them that are of 
full age, and even those who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and 
evil.” It is thus that “the inner man” follows 
closely the analogies of “the outward man.” It no 
more goes forward by spasmodic leaps to a prema- 
ture perfection, vaulting over all the laws of growth 
—such as food, exercise, vital relationship with the 
head—than does the body. If such a process could 
be inaugurated and such a result reached, it would 
be as fatal to spiritual strength and manhood as - 
the sudden hoisting of the babe from the cradle to 
the height and weight of man’s estate would be to 
the efficiency of the body. In both instances the 
skill and adaptation which come of exercise would 
be wholly absent, and the efficiency of life would be 
forfeited. 

Our Lord made a clear statement of the order of 
the new life in the parable recorded by Mark iv. 26- 
29: “And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a 


man should cast seed into the ground; and should 


sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the 
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earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, — 
then the ear, after that the full corn intheear. But 
when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he put- 
teth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.” 
Here, as in all cases, the initial point is the securing, 
of the vital relation—the introduction of life. This 
effected, the process of growth follows; “the seed 
springs up and grows; first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear,” until “the fruit 
is brought forth” and “the harvest” is secured. In 
all these illustrations the order isthe same. On the 
one hand we have the babe born, the seed germi- 
nant, the soul regenerate; on the other, the strong 


man, the full corn in the ear, the perfect man in 


Christ Jesus.» Now, in every case there is an im- 
mense area between the initial point—life begun— 
and maturity; this area must be passed over. How? 
In the physical man it is by slow and steady growth; 
in the corn it is by slow and steady growth; and in 
“the inner man” it is—per saltum? by spasmodic 
movements which ignore all analogies and all laws? 
Verily, not. But by “growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” 
(2 Pet. iii. 18). 

The dogma of an instantaneous perfection—a state 
of grace separate and distinct from regeneration, a 
perfection to be sought and realized in a few hours of 
soul-agony—is an error of no ordinary magnitude] 
It sets at naught all the analogies employed by the 
word of God; it supplants the patient laws of growth 
ordained of God by spasmodie moods and feelings; 


and it inevitably introduces a dwarfed and unsteady 
mle, 
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religious life. All safe growth is slow growth. The 
giant oak, whose mighty limbs have warred success- 
fully with a thousand storms, came not like the 
mushroom of last night by a leap, but slowly through 
the centuries, striking its roots inch by inch into 
rock and clay, and lifting its storm-defying form 
heavenward by imperceptible degrees. ‘In like 
manner, the babe, whose bone and brain are now but 
a mass of pulp, becomes the man of brawned arm 
and Newtonian intellect, not in a day, nor by a few 
well-directed efforts, but by years of exercise and 
growth. It is even so with the “inner man.” Its 
new life is inaugurated by being born of God. No 
laws of growth can begin it. Its beginning is, in 
the highest sense, “of God.” Food and raiment do 
not begin the life of the babe; neither do the imple- 
ments of husbandry, however skillfully used, com- 
mence the life of the seed. It is“of God.” At re- 
generation it is a “newborn babe,” but it has all of 
the elements of a perfect man in Christ, and, if held 
stendily under the divinely appointed laws of growth, 
will come to full maturity. Then, faith is so feeble 
that, like Abraham before Pharaoh, it trembles and 
resorts to human expedients for protection, but in 
due time, like Abraham on the stormy heights of 
Moriah, it stands with the right-hand grasping the 
sacrificial knife and the Jeft feeling for the heart- 
beat of the dearest object of life, ready and able to 
do all. So of all “the graces of the Spirit.” At 
regeneration they are all in esse; by growth, they 
come into full development. 

The great mistake of many at this point has 
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arisen from viewing regeneration as a partial work; 
as only introducing some of the elements of a relig- 
ious life, while whole empires of man’s nature are 
left to be evangelized by “sanctification” or some 
other supposed “state of grace.” Such a view of 
the grace of God is very limited and defective. The 
language of the Holy Spirit is peculiarly nervous in 
the announcement of the truth that in regeneration 
sin is all pardoned, all expurged, all removed. An 
illustration or two will suffice. Isaiah i.18: “Though 
your sins be as SCARLET, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool.’ The metaphors here employed are 
very suggestive. It is well known that deep red 
yields less readily to abstergent agencies than any 
other color. It is said that “turkey-red’’ does not 
yield to any chemical, and that accordingly paper- 
makers, being unable to remove it, are compelled 
to use rags of that color for making other than white 
paper. It is therefore significant that this color is 
so frequently used in Scripture to illustrate the deep 
stain of sin—a stain that defies all human agents to 
remove it. But, when God cleanses the soul from 
sin, the work is complete. The scartur becomes as 
WHITE AS SNOW, and THE CRIMSON, like woot. In other 
words, when God regenerates the soul he thoroughly 
cleanses away all sin. The subsequent order of life 
is not a continued effort to get rid of “indwelling” 
or any other form of remaining sin, but to “grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, even 
Christ.” : 

Again: The Scriptures use the peculiar phrase 
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“to blot out sin,” in a great many instances. God 
again and again declares that he will “blot out the 
sin” of those who turn to him. The Hebrew word 
MID (mah-ghah, “to blot out”) was originally used 
to describe the expunging of a writing from a 
parchment. When an indictment, e. g., against a 
man was set aside by the court, the alleged crime 
written on parchment was expurged by certain 
chemicals applied to it. This was done that the 
parchment, which was valuable, might be appropri- 
ated to other uses. This strong form of statement 
is very often used to describe the complete removal 
of all sin when a man is“ born of God.” The phra- 
seology of the New Testament on this subject is not 
less vigorous. In regeneration, man becomes “a 
new creature”’ (2 Cor. v.17); “the old man is cruci- 
fied;”’ the body of sin is “destroyed;” he rises to 
“a new life,” ete. 

It is therefore a serious blunder to assume, as is 
often done, that regeneration still leaves the regen 
erate dominated by ‘indwelling sin,’ which if ever 
subdued must be by a separate and distinct work of 
grace. The ninth article of the Church of England 
has made this blunder. It affirms that “original 
sin” which “deserveth God’s wrath and damnation” 
remains in “them that are regenerated,” “whereby 
the lust of the flesh,” which has “of itself the nat- 
ure of sin,” reigns as an “infection.” Mr. Wesley. 
wisely struck out from this article all that danger- 
ous error. The doctrine of that article has wrought 
great folly in Israel. In some quarters it has led to 
a serious depreciation of regeneration. If a man is 
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only regenerated he is esteemed to have scarcely any 

“part or lot in the matter.” He is at once directed 

to seck “sanctification,” and to expect it as an in- 

stantaneous work, lifting him at once into Christian 
perfection. An abnormal life is thus introduced 
which supports a sickly existence upon the fitful 
and ever-varying moods and states of a heated imag- 
ination. “ For this cause eames weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep.” 
~~ Reference has been made to the fact that Mr. 
| Wesley struck out all that part of the ninth article 
which teaches that regeneration is a partial work in 
the removal of sin. His position on this subject 
was intensely Biblical. In his sermon on “Salva- 
tion by Faith,” he says: “He that is, by faith, born 
of God, sinneth not (1) by any habitual sin; for all 
habitual sin is reigning sin; but sin cannot reign in 
any that believeth. Nor (2).by any willful sin; for 
his will, while it abideth in the faith, is utterly set 
against all sin, and abhorreth it as deadly poison. 
Nor (8) by any sinful desire; for he continually de- 
sireth the holy and perfect will of God; and any 
tendency to an unholy desire he, by the grace of 
God, stifleth in the birth. Nor (4) doth he sin by 
infirmities, neither in act, word, or thought; for his 
infirmities have no coneurrence of his will, and 
without this they are not properly sins. Thus, ‘he 
that is born of God doth not commit sin.’ ” 

This is in perfect harmony with the scriptural 
affirmation that in regeneratton sin is “ blotted out,” 
“ destroyed,” ete. 

“ Where, then, is room for sanctification? Is it 
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not a Bible doctrine?” Assuredly it is. But sanc- 
tification is never presented as something apart from 
regeneration; nor is it taught to be like regenera- 
tion, an instantaneous work. On the contrary, it 
describes the process of Christian development 


which advances from regeneration to maturity un- \ 


der the ordained laws of growth. Regeneration re- 
moves all the pollution of sin, sanctification enlarges 
and strengthens the faculties of the newborn babe 
into perfect manhood. “It is true,” says Mr. Wes- 
ley, “<a late very eminent author in his strange trea- 
tise on regeneration proceeds entirely on the suppo- 
sition that it is the whole gradual process of sanc- 
tification. No! it is only the threshold of sanetifi- 
eation; the first entrance upon it. And as, in the 
natural birth, a man is born at once, and then grows 
larger and stronger by degrees, so in the spiritual 
birth, a man is born at once, and then gradually in- 
creases in spiritual stature and strength. The new 
birth, therefore, is the first point of sanctification, 
which may increase more and more unto the perfect 
aay. * 

I paused once to look upon a Bartlett pear which 
had been grafted into the stock of a quince, and re- 
flected upon what had taken place. The little pear- 
slip had been introduced into the quince-stock, and 
a mysterious agent within, which we call life, laid 
hold upon the fibers of the pear and united them 
with the fibers of the quince; it had joined the 
pores of the one to the pores of the other; and now, 


*Sermon on “God’s Vineyard.” 
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a vital connection being formed, the sap from the 
more vigorous quince passed out into the pear, set- 
ting up a new life in it tod giving a fruitfulness to 
it which it could never of itself have had. Still, the 
identity of each, pear and quince, was maintained. 
It was as if an angel had been stationed with a 
drawn sword at the point of junction to maintain 
the integrity of species; and saying to the ascending 
sap, as it reached the junction, “Thus far, quince; 
beyond this, pear.” It is thus in regeneration. 
The Holy Spirit forms the vital connection between 
the soul of the true believer and Him who is “the 
Life.” In that connection all the conditions of the 
new life are introduced. The regenerate becomes a 
 “partaker of the divine nature,” and “ grows up into 
him in all things which is the head, even Christ.” 
And yet the regenerate man does not lose his iden- 
tity in Christ; neither does Christ lose his in the 
regenerate. Wonderful truth! Yetit is announced 
in the Bible, realized in consciousness, and illus- 
trated in nature. From this stand-point religious 
life proceeds in its growth, not like the statue in the 
hands of the statuary who works sometimes on one 
part and sometimes on another, but like the beautiful 
flower whose body rises out of vital connections, 
advances equally in all its parts to symmetrical ma- 
turity, and effloresces in fragrant bloom and fruit. 


CONCLUSION. 


RESULTS OF REGENERATION. 


Berore dismissing this investigation, it is deemed 
important to consider the results of regeneration as 
announced in the Bible. This, for the sake of 
greater perspicuity, will be done under three heads. 


$1. The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 


Our Lord promised this as the special privilege of 
the regenerate (John xiv. 16,17); and the Apostle ‘ 
Paul teaches that the indwelling of the Holy Spirit me 
is the evidence that the disciple is “ not in the flesh”’ 
(Rom. viii.9). Strange indeed have been the efforts 
of some to explain away this great truth. Arch- 
bishop Whately interpreted all that is said of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit so as to make it ap- 

_ ply “inwardly to Christians collectively, never to the 
individual Christian.” He assumed that it was 
meant for the Church as a “corporation.” This, 
now, in the face of the explicit prohibition of the 
sin of “fornication” on the ground that “ your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you” 

“(1 Cor. vi. 18, 19). Surely the “individual,” and 
not a “corporation,” is meant here. He took this 
ground, as others have done, to avoid “the fanati- 
cism ” which is likely to arise from the belief that 
the Holy Spirit dwells in the individual. But in 


‘this effort to escape Scylla, he wrecked on Charyb. 
(301) 
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dis. For the danger of ecclesiastical intolerance 
and priestly usurpation arising out of the belief of 
the Holy Spirit dwelling in “the corporation” is 
seen in a vaunting ‘“infallibility,” and a persecuting 
rage that has more than once drenched Christendom 
in blood. 

Others have explained this doctrine so as to re- 
duce it to a nullity. They assume that the indwell- 
ing of the Scripture in the mind, which Scripture 
was inspired by the Holy Spirit, realizes the full 
promise of our Lord. Itis as much as to say: New- 
ton wrote the “Principia,” and when one has 
adopted the opinions therein set forth, Sir Isaac 
may be said “to dwell in him.” The reader of the 
“ Principia’? comes under the philosophical influ- 
ence of Newton, as the reader of the Bible comes 
under its religious influence; and this is all that is 
meant by the solemn announcement, “ For he dwell- 
eth with you, and shall be in you.” It must be ap- 
parent to all that such an.interpretation nullifies 
our Lord’s word. According to this view, the Spirit 
cannot be said to dwell in the regenerate in any 
other than a figurative sense. If this be true, then 
Moses, and Job, and David, and Jsaiah, and other 
of the writers of the Bible, as really dwell in the re- 
generate asthe Holy Spirit. For while they “spoke 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” yet each 
retained his own individuality, and imparted his 
own peculiar mental style to what he wrote. 

But if this interpretation be true, then does the 
Holy Spirit dwell in the unregenerate as really as 
in the regenerate, since many of them coincide with 
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the truths of the Bible, and fully receive them as 
matters of fact. This would contradict the word 
of God, which plainly declares: “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned” (1 
Cor. 11. 14). An unregenerate man may appreciate 
the truths of inspiration as they address his reason, 
and he may yield an intellectual faith to the disclos- 
ures of the Bible—much of his life may really be 
influenced by its precepts—but to say that therefore 
the Holy Spirit dwells in him in the sense promised 
by the Saviour is an utter absurdity. For (1) the 
wituess of the Spirit guaranteed to the regenerate 
was not to be an affirmation of the truth of the 
_ Bible, but a witness that they are “the children of 

God.” (2) The result of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit was not to be a verification of the divine rec- 
ord, but the giving of spiritual discernment by 
which revealed truth is apprehended. 

The great truth therefore stands prominently on 
_ the divine page that the Holy Ghost does dwell in 
the regenerate, as life dwells in the body; and that 
it is by reason of his indwelling that the spiritual 
nature is quickened and aided in a right use of the 
means appointed for growth. “He helpeth our in- 
tirmities.” 

§ 2. Union with Christ. 

The regeneration of man is the beginning of a vi- 
tal union with our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
That such a union exists is affirmed with impress 
ive frequency and emphasis (vid. Rom. xii. 5; xvi 
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7; 1 Cor. iii. 1; 2 Cor. v.17; John xv. 1-7). Very 
remarkable indeed are the analogies employed in 
setting forth this great truth. Our Lord illustrates — 
it by the vine and its branches (John xv. 1-7), where 
it is announced that the regenerate come into as 
real and as perfect union with Christ as that which 
subsists between the vine and its branch. The branch 
is in the vine, pore opening into pore and fiber 
united with fiber so that the life of the vine becomes 
the life of the branch. In like manner, the regen- 
erate are “in Christ,” deriving from him ‘the life 
they now live.” So real is the union, and so neces- 
sary to the support of the new life, that death does 
not more certainly ensue upon the separation of the 
branch from the vine than upon the separation of 
the soul from Christ. “If a man abide not iv me, 
‘he 1s cast forth and is WITHERED.” 

The apostle illustrates this vital union by the hu- 
man body and its members—vid. 1 Cor. xii. 22-27; 
Eph. i. 22; ix. 16, where it is stated that Christ is 
the head and the regenerate are the members, all in 
vital union with him. “From whom the whole 
body, fitly joined together, compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh in- 
crease of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love.” Here the postulate is that the various mem- 
bers of the body do not sustain a more real and 
vital union with the body than the regenerate soul 
sustains with Christ; and that like them the regen- 
erate soul is nourished and “increased”? into matu- 
rity by that union. . 
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Of course, all theological systems having a strong 
rationalistic tendency will protest against this. To 
them it is inscrutable, and whatever may be their 
generous tolerance of the inscrutable in nature, they 
will not endure it in religion. Now, it is readily 
conceded that this is inscrutable; but is it any more 
so than the analogies in the physical world from 
which illustrations of this union are drawn? The 
union of the branch and the vine, so that there is a 
perfect continuity of fiber and pore, and so that the 
vitalizing sap from the root of the vine moves into 
the branch at the point of junction in just such 
quantity as is required for health and fruitfulness, 
presents a mystery as profound and as far beyond 
man’s philosophy as that of the regenerate soul with 
Christ. Both are facts—facts, it is true, lying in 
widely different spheres, yet in both cases attested 
by a testimony which cannot be ignored without 
paving the way to universal skepticism. The un- 
ion of the vine and its branch is attested by the 
bodily senses; that of the regenerate with Christ is 
announced -by Jehovah in the Holy Scriptures, and 
realized by consciousness in the witness of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The union of Christ and his people is not (1) a 
mechanical union. Itis not ade facto joining of the 
body of the regenerate to the body of Jesus. “The 
flesh profiteth nothing.” If the absurd dream of 
the Romanist concerning transubstantiation could 
be realized, and “the flesh and blood” of Jesus lit- 
erally taken into and appropriated by the body, it 
could add nothing whatever to the life of the soul. 
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It would only be digested, assimilated, and used to — 
build up the body as any other food. Nor (2) is it 
a union of thought and feeling between Christ and 
his people. Many are in sympathy with the great 
thought of Jesus who are not “im Christ.” Such 
an interpretation of our Lord’s words does great 
violence to them; at the same time, it ignores the 
supernatural character of Christianity. 

We may never be abie to explain “how these 
things can be.” The Bible does not explain them 
for us. It asserts the fact that except a man be 
“in Christ”? as the branch is “in the vine” he is 
“withered.” It reveals the agent by whom this 
union is effected: “For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles, whether we be bond or free.” (1 Cor. xii. 
13.) It is therefore accomplished by the Holy 
Spirit, not by a priest or an ordinance. It isa 
work lying wholly within the realm of the spiritual 
—a realm within which the manipulating priest 
never enters with his pompous Churchly rites. It 
is a vital relationship between the spirit of man 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, effected by the Spirit 
of God, who attests by his testimony the fact of 
‘the union. 


$3. Fruit. 


The regeneration of the soul is followed by fruit- 
fulness in good works which evince the existence 
of the vital union of the soul with the source of 
life. 

The illustration taken from “grafting” (Rom. xi. 
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17-24) shows that when this vital union is effected,. 
fruit arises out of the relations and conditions 
thereby secured. Fruit is not an accidental, much 
less an artificial, result. It is an organic result. It 
- arises out of vital, not mechanical, conditions. It is 
the result and the exponent of existing fundamental 
conditions, and therefore the highest possible ex- 
pression of character. It is the infallible index of 
fiber, and of sap, and of vital relations—“for the 
tree is known by his fruit.’”’ (Matt. xii. 33.) ‘‘Here- 
in is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; 
so shall ye be my disciples.” - 

Thus life and fruit in the spiritual follow the 
analogy of life and fruit in the’ physical realm. 
The life that is “ hid with Christ in God”’ is adorned 
with ‘‘ good works’”’—not moral acts mechanically 
performed, nor a chafing ritualism which sits like 
an abrading yoke on the neck of an untrained ox; 
nor is it a withered fruit of sinister almsgiving or 
“long prayers” made to be heard of men, fixed 
upon sapless branches for the occasion; but it is the 
unpretentious, unstudied issue of a good and true 
life, arising out of union with Christ, who is ‘the 
Life.” 

Herein is found the marked significance of the 
New Testament phrase “dead works”’ (2pya véxpa). 
As Carl Bernhard Mall has well said: “ The works 
are called dead, not because, as sinful works, they 
produce death, or defile like corpses, but because, 
as works of a man who stands in no right relation 
to the living God, they can neither express nor 
give life.” Cuvier stood in the midst of vast heaps 
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of bones taken from the quarries of Paris—bones — 
of strange aud extinct races of animals—and, at 
the sound of the voice of comparative anatomy 
going forth trom him, ‘there was a noise, and be- 
hold, a shaking, and the bones came together, boue 
to his bone.” At his magic touch they stood up, 
a mighty array of skeletons, “but there was no 
breath in them.” They were “dead works.” They 
had no vital relations. They did not arise out of 
the conditions of life. The articulation of bone 
with bone, though ingenious, yet was mechanical. 
It is even so with any status, whether individual or 
ecclesiastical, which does not rest on the vital rela-- 
tions which arise out of “being born, not of bloods, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” There may be much “service;” but it 
is the service of the slave, not of the son. There may 
be completeness of organization; but it is the or- 
ganization of the skeleton, not of the body whereof 
Christ is head. There may be many fig-trees, large 
and pretentious; but they are “trees whose fruit 
withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by 
the root.” 

Regeneration is not caused by “good works,” no 
more than the tree is caused by fruit. But as in 
the one case, so in the other, fruit proclaims the 
fact. “Good works” as naturally and as neces- 
sarily issue from regeneration as good fruit from a 
good tree. 
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